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Slawist, Turkologe, Altaist, Nostratiker (1908-1999) 


[ 


Am 20. September 1999 verlor die Wiener Turkologie den her- 
ausrageriden Gelehrten Karl Heinrich Menges, der in den letzten 
drei Jahrzehnten seines bewegten und intensiven Forscherlebens 
das Lehrangebot des Instituts für Orientalistik der Universitat 
Wien in einzigartiger Weise bereichert hatte. K. H. Menges 
erschloß den Wienen Studierenden - mit Vorliebe anhand der 
Radloffschen Texte - das Gebiet der mittelasiatischen Türk- 
sprachen und vermittelte ihnen mit seinem ungeheuren Wissen 
von den altaischen Vólkern, Sprachen und Kulturen und darüber 
hinaus einen Einblick in eine Welt, die weit über die Grenzen, 
die das Curriculum des Faches Turkologie setzte, hinausging. 

Seine Publikationén widmen sich - jenseits der (nichtoghusi- 
schen) Türksprachen - vor allem der genetischen Verwandt- 
schaft der altaischen Sprachen Türkisch, Mongolisch und Tun- 
gusisch (später auch Koreanisch und Japanisch), der Rekon- 
struktion einer eurasischen nostratischen Ursprache, den sla- 
wisch-altaischen sprachlichen und historischen Beziehungen 
und dem sibirischen Schamanismus. Während seine universa- 
len altaischen und nostratischen Etymologien nur von einem be- 
grenzten internationalen Fachpublikum rezipiert werden, macht 
jeder Studierende der Turkologie bereits im Grundstudium Be- 
kanntschaft mit Standardwerken wie The Turkic Languages and 
Peoples (Wiesbaden 1968, 19952) und seinen Beitrágen zu süd- 
sibirischen und kiptschakischen Türksprachen sowie dem 
Problem der Klassifikation der Türksprachen in den Philologiae 
Turcicae Fundamenta (Wiesbaden 1959) und im Handbuch der 
Orientalistik: Altaistik (Leiden 1963, 19822). 

K. H. Menges' philologisch-linguistische Bestimmung zeich- 
nete sich bereits wülirend seiner Gymnasialzeit (1917-1926) in 
seiner Geburtsstadt Frankfurt am Main ab. Neben den Sprachen 
Griechisch, Latein, Franzósisch, Englisch und Italienisch er- 
warb er sich bereits selbst Kenntnisse in Russisch und Alt- 
kirchenslawisch. Nach zweijührigen Studien in Frankfurt und 
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München (neben den Hauptfächern Slawistik, Türkische und 
Altaische Philologie auch Geographie, Ethnologie, Sinologie, 
Meteorologie, Genetik und Sanskrit) gelangte er 1928 an die 
Humboldt-Universität zu Berlin, wo Max Vasmer für die 
Slawistik und Willi Bang-Kaup für die Turkologie seine 
prägendsten Lehrer wurden. In seiner 1932 abgeschlossenen 
Dissertation zum orientalischen Vokabular im altrussischen 
Igorlied vereinigte K. H. Menges seine slawistischen und turko- 
logischen Interessen und Kenntnisse (erschienen zunächst Ber- 
lin 1935, dann in englischer und russischer Übersetzung revi- 
diert: New York 1951 und Leningrad 1979). 1928 und 1929 
beginnt seine rege Forschungsreisentätigkeit mit Reisen nach 
Moskau, Leningrad, Murmansk, Lappland, Turkestan, in den 
Kaukasus und das Wolga-Kama-Gebiet, was nicht nur ange- 
sichts der restriktiven Praxis der sowjetischen Behórden keines- 
wegs der Usus für einen westeuropäischen Gelehrten war. 
Nicht bewilligt wurde ihm eine für die Jahre 1934-35 geplante 
Forschungsreise nach Sowjet- und Chinesisch-Turkestan. Seine 
durch Forschungsinteressen inspirierte Reisefreudigkeit führte 
ihn nach dem Ende des Zweiten Weltkriegs vor allem in den 
60er Jahren - bereits Professor an der Columbia University - 
insbesondere nach Mittel- und Südostasien (Iran, Afghanistan, 
Turkestan, China, drawidischer Süden Indiens, J apan, Korea, 
Malaysia u.a.). Bis in die 90er Jahre besuchte K. H. Menges 
internationale Kongresse in aller Welt, insbesondere zur Frage 
der Ursprachen. 

Nach seiner Promotion 1932 arbeitete K. H. Menges an der 
Berlin-Brandenburgischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (da- 
mals PreuBische Akademie der Wissenschaften) als Konservator 
der Turfan-Funde. Daneben führte er nach W. Bangs Tod (Ok- 
tober 1934) zusammen mit Annemarie v. Gabain die turkolo- 
gische Lehre an der Humboldt-Universität weiter. Seine politi- 
sche Entgegengesetztheit zum Naziregime zwang ihn, sich Ende 
1936 nach Prag abzusetzen. Von dort gelangte er 1937 über 
Vermittlung des türkischen Botschafters Yakup Kadri [Kara- 
osmanoglu] nach Ankara. Die Umstände seiner Emigration 
sowie seine eher freudlose Zeit als Russischlehrer an der 
spáteren Universitát Ankara kommentiert K. H. Menges aus- 
führlich in einem 1995 von Meral Asa durchgeführten Interview 
(Menges'le bir söyleşi, Araf: Elektronik Dil-Diisiince Dergisi 
3.1995). Die Erlósung war 1940 die Einladung an die Columbia 
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University, New York, wo er bis zu seiner Emeritierung 1976 
zunächst slawistisch (als Visiting Lecturer in East European 
Languages) später auch turkologisch unter höchstem Ansehen 
wirkte - ab 1947 als Associate Professor of Slavic and Altaic 
Languages und ab 1956 als Professor of Altaic Philology. Damit 
begründete K. H. Menges die Fächer Turkologie (1942) und 
Altaistik (1947) in den USA, gefolgt von Nikolaj Nikolaevic 
Poppe 1949 für Altaistik an der University of Washington, 
Seattle. 1976 kam K. H. Menges, der auch von Band 1.1952 an 
Mitherausgeber des Central Asiatic Journal war, zunichst als 
Gastprofessor an die Universitat Wien, der er bis zu seinem Tod 
1999 verbunden blieb! Noch im Sommersemester 1998/99 hielt 
er regelmäßig seine Lehrveranstaltung. Als ihn ein unglücklicher 
Beinbruch im April 1999 am Aufstehen hinderte, übersandte er 
seinen Studierenden Kassetten mit Aufnahmen seines Vortrags. 
In bezug auf das; Kernstück von K. H. Menges’ wissen- 
schaftlicher Tätigkeit, den Beweis der Urverwandtschaft der 
altaischen Sprachen und später der nostratischen Sprachfami- 
lien, war er sich der Opposition und Ablehnung gewisser For- 
scherkreise durchaus bewußt. So erwartete er, bei einem 
Gastvortrag an der Freien Universität Berlin 1952 selbst von 
seinem hochgeschätzten Lehrer M. Vasmer bezüglich seiner 
"These von der Urverwandtschaft" attackiert zu werden (Max 
Vasmer zum Gedächtnis, UAJb N.F. 10.1991: 163). Vorwiir- 
fen wie "omnicomparativist approach" entgegnete er u.a. mit 
dem Verweis auf die dadurch ermöglichte Entdeckung der 
Verwandtschaft der indoeuropäischen Sprachfamilie. Wiederholt 
betonte er die Überlegenheit der vergleichend-historischen 
Methode in der Linguistik gegenüber den Methoden des ab den 
40er Jahren die USA erobernden, nur synchron vorgehenden 
Strukturalismus, den K. H. Menges als "mechanistischen Vul- 
gärmaterialismus" ebenso ablehnte wie die späteren "generativen 
Kunststücke" (Rezension zu Gyórgy Hazai, Deutsche Litera- 
turzeitung 100.7-8. 1980: 583-584). AnschluB fand er hingegen 
an die durch Illic-Svityé Anfang der 60er Jahre begründete Mos- 
kauer nostratische Schule. Ebenso unverblümt wie zum Struk- 
turalismus äußerte sich K. H. Menges zur Sprachreform in der 
Türkei der 30er Jahre, die er als völlig unnötig und in der 
schlechtestmóglichen Weise durchgeführt bezeichnete (Men- 
ges'le bir sóylegi). Interessante Details zu K. H. Menges’ Per- 
son und wissenschaftlicher Bedeutung aus amerikanischer Per- 
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spektive s. im Nachruf Roy Andrew Millers, UAJb N.F. 16. 
1999/2000: 1-10. 

Bedauerlicherweise ist das umfangreiche Gesamtwerk von 
K. H. Menges, das zum GroBteil in verstreuten Artikeln vor- 
liegt, noch nicht in einer zusammenfassenden und kommen- 
tierten Bibliographie erschlossen. Derzeit liegt das von G. Hazai 
zusammengestellte Kurze Schriftenverzeichnis von K. H. 
Menges 1932-1975 (im Neudruck der Volkskundlichen Texte 
aus Ost-Türkistan, Leipzig 1976) und die Bibliographie von 
Steven E. Hegaard (Wiesbaden 1979) vor. Letztere bietet im 
Appendix eine gute Übersicht über K. H. Menges' Biographie 
und Lehrtätigkeit, aber keine inhaltliche Aufarbeitung seines 
Werks. Um K. H. Menges’ Werk der Forschung leichter zu- 
gänglich zu machen, ist eine thematisch eingeteilte vollständige 
Bibliographie, die einen Index der behandelten Lexeme, Mor- 
pheme u.a. enthält, ein vorrangiges Desiderat der Turkologie 
und Altaistik. Sehr wünschenswert ist auch, daß die Publikation 
von K. H. Menges’ seit über 20 Jahren als handschriftliches 
Manuskript vorliegendem Etymologischen Wörterbuch der tür- 
kischen und anderen orientalischen Elemente im Serbokroa- 
tischen, dessen Bearbeitung durch Sergej A. Krylov von der 
Balkankommission der Österreichischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften gefördert wird, noch zustande kommt. 


Helga Anetshofer 
Berlin-Wien 
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Arabic Works Shown to the Qianlong Emperor in 1782 

| ! 
| by 

DONALD DANIEL LisLiE, YANG DAYE and AHMED YOUSSEF 


(Canberra Beijing) 


| 
| Introduction 

| 
In his Tianfang vingli, 1704, and Tianfang dianli, 1710, the Mus- 
lim scholar Liu Zhi gave, in Chinese transcription and Chinese 
translation and (in certain editions only) Arabic script, but with 
title onlyland without the name of the author, a list of 67 works 
in Arabic| and Persian he had used to write these works and his 
Tianfang zhisheng shilu (Life of the Arabian Prophet), ca. 1724. 
Presumably all MESE 67 works were to be found in China at that 
time. | 

Paul Pelliot had identified many of these Arabic and Persian 
works in, an unpublished manuscript of ca. 1900, now in the 
Musée Guüimet, Paris. Independently, Kuwata Rokurö, “Ryu Chi 
no saikyo shomoku ni tsuite” , pp. 335-353 in the Ichimura Fest- 
schrift, 1933, published a valuable analysis (largely followed by 
Tasaka Ködö). Following on Kuwata, Donald Daniel Leslie and 
Mohamed Wassel these lists, identifying most of them 
and their authors in dard Arabic and Persian bibliographies 
by بویت‎ eniin Blochet, Storey, and others. This analysis was 
published. in an article| “Arabic and Persian Sources Used by Liu 
Chih", in the Central Asiatic Journal 26 (1982,), pp. 78—104.. 

There are two earlier sources (not referred to by Leslie and 
Wassel) which give us some indication of the Arabic and Persian 
works known in China before this. In the Yuan period, a list of 29 
works, mainly mathematics and astronomy, was given in the Yuan 
Archives, (Yuan) Bishu lanzhi, vol.7, in the Siku quanshu, 
vol. 596, pp. 817-818. This has been analysed by Ma Jian, 1955 in 
Guangming Ribao, reprinted in Huizu shi lunji (1949-1979), 
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1983, pp. 193-198 (and see also Yang Huaizhong and Yu Zhengui, 
Yisilan yu Zhongguo wenhua, 1995, pp. 179—182; and Yu Zhengui 
and Yang Huaizhong, Zhongguo Yisilan wenxian zhuyi tiyao, 
1933, pp. 312-313). This list does not seem to be similar or linked 
to Liu Zhi's lists. In the Kangxi period of the Qing (1662-1722), 
Zhao Can, e.g. pp. 19, 20, 57, 60, 97, 104, in his Jingxue shi 
zhuanpu (see Yu Zhengui and Yang Huaizhong, 1993, pp. 296- 
297; and Jin Yijiu, Yisilanjiao cidian, 1997, pp. 119—120), discuss- 
ing classical Islamic works found in China, mentions some of the 
works listed by Liu Zhi, though he does not give a specific list of 
works available. 

À further list of Arabic works, also not noticed by Leslie/Was- 
sel, is given in Qingdai wenzi yudang (Archives of the Qing dy- 
nasty), Shanghai, 1986 (from 1931-1934), 2 vols., pp. 737-738. 
These 21 works in Arabic or Persian (we cannot be sure in some 
cases which language) were shown, together with four books in 
Chinese by Liu Zhi and one by Jin Tianzhu, to the Qianlong Em- 
peror in 1782. The list gives only a Chinese transcription of the 
title. We attempt here to identify these works and their authors. 
We give below the complete list in Pinyin romanization (with 
suggested Arabic or Persian romanizations). We give also the 
names of published Chinese translations for several of these 
works. 

Several of these works had already been named by Zhao Can 
in the Kangxi period (1662-1722); an a few in Liu Zhi's lists, 1704, 
1710. We add other references to similar or identically titled 
works seen in the 19th or early 20th century, held in Chinese 
mosques, as noted by Bouvat, Hartmann and Vissiére. In addition, 
Blodget and Blochet list works seen in China. Iwamura Shinobu 
in the early 1940's gave a survey of approximately 30 books which 
were most important according to 17 Ahengs of North China. Sa- 
guchi Toru also gives a further list of Persian and Arabic works 
seen in China.’ Bakhtyar, 1994, also saw several works more re- 
cently still. Mason, in his 1925 bibliography (see Yu and Yang, 
pp. 313-314), also names a number of these works, which are 


1 See below “Bibliography” for full references. We have converted romant- 
zations of the European, Japanese and Chinese scholars, including Brok- 

` kelmann, to that used by the new Encyclopedia of Islam. We have given 
full names as far as possible, based on Brockelmann and the E of I. 
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extant in the New York|Public Library. A few others may be found 
in Tenri-Library, and the Toyo Bunko, Tokyo, and in mosques and 
libraries in China. Nearly all our 21 items have been seen in China. 

Pang Shigian in 1936 (see Bai Shouyi, 1982, pp. 370-374) men- 
tioned 14' works used in Muslim education in China. In 1995, in 
their Yisilan yu Zhong: wenhua, pp. 132, 347-368, Yang Huai- 
zhong and Yu Zhe ۱ (and see also their 1993 work; and the 
Chinese Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1994, pp. 759-760, on religious 
education, by Ma Zhongjie and Luo Wanshou) take up this prob- 
lem and also discuss in some detail several of these works, includ- 
ing of Chinese translations. Here is a list of the works 
Pang mentions as the basic works of Islamic education in China 
(for the 19th and 20th centuries). The correlation with our @i- 
anlong T is striking. 


| 
| l Arabic Works 


The Five Books of Grammar (Äsäs al- Alüm). - 
Sarf (mentioned by Zhao Can). 
. Ma‘azi. 


; Zandjant: 51 
. Awdmil (Mi ût ‘Amil). 


. Misbäh (mentioned by Zhao Can). 

. Dau’ al-Misbäh (mentioned by Zhao Can) 

. Málá Djámi (also called Sharh Käfiya) (mentioned by Zhao 
Can). | | 

Bayan (mentioned by Zhao Can). 

. *Aká'id (also called Kalam) (mentioned by Zhao Can). 

. Sharh al-Wikäya. A 

. Djalälain (In Yang and Yu as commentary to the Kur’än). 

. Tafsir al-Kädi. (In Yang and Yu as commentary to the Kur'ân). 

۱ 


Do van Fp m 


Qoo -10» O1 m 


| 
i | . Persian Works 


1. Khutab (mentioned iby Zhao Can). 
2. Arba'ûn. ۰ 
3 
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4. Mirsäd (mentioned by Zhao Can). 
5. Husain (In Yang and Yu as commentary to the Kur’än). 
3. Ashi “at al-Lama‘ät (mentioned by Zhao Can). 


Yang and Yu add. 

Havá-i Minhadj (Persian, trans. into Chinese by Zhang Zhimei, 
see Leslie, 1981, p. 25). (mentioned by Zhao Can) 

The Kur'ün. 

Zhao Can also mentions 

Irshäd (See Leslie, 1981, p. 39). 

Muhimmát (See Leslie, 1981, pp. 31-32). 


Identifications 


Let us turn now to an analysis of the 21 items shown to the Qian- 
long Emperor in 1782. They are clearly among the basic Islamic 
works found in China at that time and since, with a close correla- 
tion with Islamic works mentioned by Zhao Can, and with works 
in Arabic and Persian used for Islamic education to this day. 

We should note that various Chinese transliterations have been 
used by different primary sources and modern scholars. 


1. Te-zhi-wei-de (tadjwid) 


Regulations for singing the Kur'ân? The Chinese Encyclopae- 
dia of Islam (Zhongguo Yisilan baike quanshu), 1994, pp. 175— 
176, discusses a book Um al-Tadjwid (Gulanjing tongduxue), 
and this may be the work mentioned here. 


2. Gu-li-si-tuo-na (Gulistän) (“the Garden”) 


This must be the Sufi Persian Gulistän (completed in 1258, in 8 
sections), by Sa‘di, ie. Musharraf al-Din b. Muslih al-Din Sa‘di 
b. 'Abd-Alláh al-Shiräzi, born ca. 1200, died 690/1291 (Blochet, 
passim). An Arabic commentary was written by Ya'küb b. Said 
“Ali. 
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This was also seen in the Jiaozi hutong mosque, Beijing, see 
Vissiére, p. 704; and in the Sanlihe mosque, Beijing, see Bouvat, 
p. 521, , p. 281. It was also seen by Shari'at as recently 
as 1974 in the Dongsi mosque, Beijing. 

Pang, ». 373, and Yang and Yu, pp. 362-364, list this as a basic 
work for, Chinese M education. Iwamura also includes wi 
as a basic work. 

See also Bakhtyar, pP. 65, 83, 87, Blodget, no. 15, p. xxii; Sa- 
guchi, p. 493 (113); Yu and Yang, pp. 368—370. 

There lare two nese translations, one by Wang Jingzhai, 
Zhenjing huayuan, jing, 1947; and another a translation from 
the English translation, by Shui Jianfu, 1958, see Jin Yijiu, 1997, 
p. 116. 


——  — ee 9 a 


| 
«| 
3. Lao-su-ti-le-mh (suan jing’), a mathematical work 


This reels perhaps to the Lughäshi djadäwil, a logarithmic table, 
one of the first er texts used in Chinese Muslim educa- 
tion. 

۱ 


4. Hu-te:bu (Khutab) e or "teachings", commentary to 
8 | the Hadith) 


The Khutab is a Persian commentary to the Hadith, probably 
though not certainly alparticular book, based on Arabic originals. 

This is listed by Liu Zhi in his Tianfang dianli as Hu-te-bu 
(with Chinese translation of the title as “Teachings of the Saint 
(Le. Prophet), or Hadith”), see Leslie/Wassel, pp. 96-97. 

It was also seen in the Sanlihe mosque, Beijing, see Bouvet, 

p. 521, Hartmann, p. 281, and in the Jiaozi hutong mosque, Beij- 
dme issiere, p. 704. Pang and Yang and Yu name it as a basic 
work of Chinese Muslim education. 

Bouvat and Hartmann suggest the Sermons of Ibn Nubáta, i.e. 
Abu Yahya “Abd al-Rahim b. M. b. Isma’il Ibn Nubäta al-Hudhaki 


2 The word fing means religions classic". 
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al-Färiki, b. 335/946, d. 374/984. (Brockelmann I, p. 92, SI, p. 149; 
Eof I, I, p. 900a). See also Blodget, no. 14, p. xxii “Discoveries”. 

More convincing is the suggestion of Pang, p.195 (in Bai, 
p. 373), (and see also Saguchi, p. 490 (110), and Yang and Yu, 
p. 358), who mentions a Persian work Khutab (Hu-tuo-bu in Chi- 
nese) (translated, it is suggested, from an Arabic work by Ibn 
Wad'án, a jurist of Mo-suo-ke (Mosul?), d. 594/1198). Brockel- 
mann, G I. p. 355 (435), gives K. (al-Khutab) al-Arba‘in al-Wadtá- 
niya, by M. b. “Ali. b. 'Abd-Alláh al-Mausili b. Wad ‘an b. Nasr, 
died 489/1096. This was probably translated into Persian by Zaid 
b. Raf&' át. . 

It was translated into Chinese by Li Yuchen (Li Tingxiang), with 
title Shengyu xiang (or zhu) fie (“a detailed commentary to the 
Hadith”), Tianjin, 1923, in 40 sections. See also Niujie mosque 
catalogue; and Mason, no. 238; and Yang and Yu, pp. 358—359. Ma 
Lianyuan wrote a work, Arabic title Khutab, Chinese title Zhis- 
heng baoyu (“Precious instructions of the Prophet”), Yunnan, 
1984, 2 vols. Is this connected? Iwamura’s Ahengs include this as 
a basic work. Mason, no. 41, jingwen hu-tuan-bu is probably also 
a copy of the (Arabic script) Khutab. 


۵. Bao-te-na-cha (fing) -[Batnadj?] 


We have not managed to identify this work. Is it a mistake for 
Iwamuras (important work) Baladj? This is possible but specula- 
tive. Also speculative is to suggest the Persian word for poetry 
Nämbait. Another possibility is a work by the geographer and 
astronomer Abû 'Abd-AIláh M. b. Djábir b. Sinán al-BattAnf al-SAbi 

al-Harráni, b. 244/858, d. 317/929, who was called “al-Batagenius” 
(Brockelmann G I, p. 222 oe); S I, p. 397). 


6. Yi-er-sha-de (jing) (Irhäd) “Guide” 


This is the Persian work Irshäd. There are several works called 
Irshad. Kuwata, p.344, suggests the Irshád al-Muslimin by 
Nadjm al-Din Abu Hafs ‘U.b.M.b.A.b. Lukmán al-Nasafi al-Mä- 
turidi, (author of two other works probably found in China, the 
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Aká'id (See below) and the Munabbihät, see Leslie, 1981, no. 16, 
p. 32), born 460/1068, died 537/1142 at Samarkand (Brockelmann, 
I, p. 427 (548), SI, 758; 762; E of I, VII, 969a), see also Saguchi, 
p. 491; Yu and Yang, 1993, p. 162. 

An Irshäd is listed by Liu Zhi in his Tianfang dianli with Chi- 
nese translation Zhi-mi- -ji. See Leslie, 1981, no. 24, p. 39; Leslie/ 
Wassel, p. 100—102. 

It was lalso seen in the Sanlihe mosque, Beijing, see Bouvat, 
pp. 520, 521; and Jiaozi hutong mosque, see Vissiere, p. 704. Vis- 
siere translates as "Conduite dans la droite voie", Bouvet as "La 
bonne ction". Bouvat saw both an Irshád al-Khaláik (“La 
bonne direcon | des ") and an Irshad. The Irshäd is 
mentioned by Pang, p 1193 (in Bai, p. 389) as a basic work; only a 
few of Iwamura’ s Ahengs include this as a basic work. 

Now ‘at saw a work in the Dongsi mosque, Beijing, in 
1974, Kitab al-Irshäd, ‚and writes: “Evidently a Sufi treatise. The 
preamble contains the name of the author, Abu M. ‘Abd-Allah b. 
M. al-Kalänese al-N ” This certainly suggests a different al- 
Nasafi. There are, in fact, several Arabic writers called Al-Nasafi. 
Did two of them write'an Irshad? 

There is a Chinese translation Zhi-mi-ji or Zhi-shi-shu, 1702, 
by Bo probably titled Yi-er-sha-de. Is this extant? It was 
mentioned by Palladius (see Palladii, pp. 193, 286, 448—452; Maj- 
erczak, pp. 114-115, 149—154; Panskaya, pp. 73-74, 85-87). 
There is i more modern translation, by Mu Chufan and Mu Ziqing, 
Beijing, 1934, 152 pages (see Yu and Yang), presumably that held 
in the Diet Library, Tokyo, with title Yi-lei-sha-de, Beijing, (ac- 
cording’ | the Japanege Union List of Islamic Books, p. 258). 

i 


| 
! 


| 7. Xue [sueh?]-er-fu (Sarf "grammar") 
This nud be the Sarf Su-erfu or Suo-er-fu elsewhere in Chinese) 
one of the “five books”, Arabic grammatical works basic in Chi- 
nese Muslim N mentioned by Pang, (in Bai, p. 370), and 
by Yang and Yu, p. 347, and Tasaka, p. 1262; and also listed by 
Iwamura:as one of the basic works chosen by the Ahengs in North 
China. For the "five bobks of grammar", Sarf, ‘Awdmil, Zandjani, 
Misbäh and Ma azî, ege Yang Zhongming (Yang Jingxiu), Zhong- 
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A chuhun, 1911, listed by Mason, no. 107, 4 vols, about 240 pages 
(and see Yu and Yang, pp. 293-294); and see also Tasaka, p. 1262, 
Yang and Yu, pp. 132, 347, Chinese Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
p. 264, Jin Yijiu, 1997, pp. 118-119. 


8. Er-wa-mi-le ( Awámil) ("factors") 


Seen also in the Sanlihe mosque, Beijing, see Bouvat, p. 517, Hart- 
mann, p. 277. Bouvat writes "Les mots qui régissent" and suggests 
as possible “Awdmil al-Djadtd of Berkevi, i.e. the Turkish writer 
M. b. Pir ‘Ali Muhyiddin al-Birkawi (Birgili), al-Bálikasri, b. 929/ 
1523, died 981/1573 (Brockelmann, S II, pp. 654—657, G II, 440— 
441 (583); E of I (old), vol. 2, p. 726). 

More likely is the suggestion by Pang (in Bai, p. 370), Saguchi, 
p. 486 (106), and Tasaka, p. 1262, that it was based on a work in 
Arabic, mi'at 'amil or Kitáb al-Awámil al-mi'a, by Abü-Bakr b. 
Abd al-Kähir b. “Abd al-Rahmän. al-Djurdjáni, died 471/1078- 
1079 (Brockelmann, G I, p. 287 (341), S I, p. 503; E of I, Supple- 
ment (to 5—6), p. 277). 

This is one of the "five books" of Arabic grammar mentioned 
by Pang, (in Bai, p. 370), and by Yang and Yu, p. 347. It is also 
given by Iwamura as one of the basic works listed by the Ahengs 
of North China. 


9. Hai-er-ka-yi-ge (Haká'ik ("truths") 


Seen also in the Sanlihe mosque, see, Bouvat, p. 520, who writes 
"Les verités". Blochet, in d'Ollone, p. 290, mentions a Persian 
work found in Gansu, Kitab al-haká'ik "Sur les pratiques reli- 
gieuses de l'Islamism, l'éthique et la morale practiques" in 22 
chapters. 

This is not found in Iwamura’s lists of important works. 

See also the Chinese Encyclopaedia of Islam, p. 482. 


10. Bai-ya-ni (ching) (Bayan) (“explanations”) 


This work entitled Bayan may be the Bayän by Djaläl al-Din Abû 
Abd-Alláh M. b. ‘Abd al-Rahmän b. ‘Umar al Kazwini (Kädi 
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Sheikh?) Khatib Dimashk, died 739/1338. However, it may be the 
commentary (or mukhtasar) to the Bayán completed by Sa‘d al- 
Din Mas'üd (Mahmûd) b. “Umar b. "Abd-Alläh al-Taftäzäni, born 
122/1322] died 791/1389 (Brockelmann GI, pp. 215-216 (278- 
280), SI, p. 758, GI, p. 427; E of I, vol. IV, pp. 863—864, X, pp. 88- 
89), as suggested by Pang (in Bai, p. 371), and by Yang and Yu, 
pp. 350-353, who say it is also called Talkhis al-Miftäh (summary 
of Miftäh “the Key", Brockelmann, G I, p. 295 (853), G II, p. 215 
(280), S I, p. 516; E of J, IV, p. 864). This is a work on linguistics 
in 4 parts. 2 0 al-Din also wrote a commentary to the Akaid, 
see below. | 

Seen in the Sanlihe mosque, see Bouvat, p. 517, who writes 
"l'expo i ion claire”, and Hartmann, p. 278, “Lune des sections de 
la rhétorique”. See also Saguchi, p. 490 (110). Five of Iwamura's 
Ahengs mention it. Yang and Yu, p. 132, list it as a basic work of 
Chinese Muslim eduction 

. Saguchi, pp. 488- (108—109), mentions a Rûh al-Bayän, by 
the Turkish scholar Ismä“l Hakki al-Brüsawi, 1063/1652-1137/ 
1725, and a Tafsir-i Rûh Bayäni (E of I, IV, p. 191a), also seen in 
the Sanlihe mosque (Bouvat, p. 520, Hartmann, p. 281) and Jtaozi 
hutong mosque (Vissiere, p. 705). Cf. Iwamura. These may or may 
not be connected. i 


11. Man-liao (ching) 


i 
۱ 
i 
} 
l 
| 
| 





This is p ly the Mala Djämt (Man-liang or Mania), (writ- 
ten in Arabic) by the Sufi Nakshbandi Persian poet Djämi, i.e. 
Mawlänä Nür-al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahmán b. Ahmad al-Djámi al-Naksh- 
bandi Kiwám al-Din, born in Khorassän in 817/1414, died 8988/1492 
(Brocke G II, p 207 (266—267), S IL pp. 285-286; Blochet, 
passim, E of I, IL, pp. 421b - 422b), mentioned by Pang (in Bai, 
pp. 371, 2 as one of the basic Arabic (others suggest Persian) 
works taught in China. Saguchi, p. 487 (107), mentions a Sharh i 
Mäla Djámí (A Persian commentary to the Málá Djämt), and 
gives an| alternative title al-Fawd’id al-Diyá'iyya (Brockelmann, 
S I, p. 633, G II, p. 207| (266-267)). Iwamura's Ahengs include this 
as a basic work. One also mentioned a Sharh al-Mälä (Commen- 
tary to the Málà). 
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Djämi (author of the famous Yüsuf and Zulaikhä) wrote other 
works mentioned by Liu Zhi, e.g. Ashi "at al-Lama'át (Brockel- 
mann, 5 II, p. 157), (trans. into Chinese by Po Nachi, held in Tenri, 
title E-shen-er-ding, see also Yu and Yang, p. 111), and Lawaih, 
trans. by Liu Zhi as Zhaowei jing), see Leslie, 1981, pp. 41-43, 
Leslie/Wassel, pp. 87-88, Jin Yijiu, p.104, and Pang (in Bai, 
p. 374); both of these Arabic script works were seen in the San- 
lihe mosque by Bouvat. 

Saguchi, p. 487 (107), and Yang and Yu, pp. 347—350, and see 
also Bakhtyar, p. 113, write that this work MAA Djámi, in 10 
chapters, is a commentary (Sharh) to the Käfiya, written by Dja- 
mal al-Din Abu ‘Umar (Amr) “Uthmän b. ‘Umar b. Abu-Bakr b. 
al-Hadjib, 570/1174—646/1249, born in Isna in Egypt, of the Maliki 
order (Brockelmann SI, p. 531). A Káfiya is listed in the Niujie 
mosque catalogue (and cf. Saguchi, pp. 487 (107), 495 (115), for a 
Chinese translation of 1940 by Ha Chunlin). Other works con- 
nected to the Käfiya were seen in Beijing (according to Bouvat, 
p. 517, Hartmann, p. 278). Blodget, no. 2, is a Sharh Käfiya (Com- 
mentary to the Käfiya). 


12. Shao (or Xiao) (ching) (Dau) 


This is almost certainly the Dau ‘al-Misbéh (written elsewhere as 
Zao-wu or Sao-wu Mi-su-ba-ha). 

This work and also the Misbäh are in Iwamura' lists as impor- 
tant works according to the Ahengs in North China; and also men- 
tioned by Pang (in Bai, pp. 370, 371), and by Yang and Yu. pp. 132, 
947, as important works in Chinese Muslim education. They were 
also both listed by Bouvat, p. 517, “La lumiére du flambeau" (and 
Hartmann, p. 278) as in the Sanlihe mosque, Beijing. The Persian 
Misbäh only was listed by Vissiére, p. 705, for the Jiaozi hutong 
mosque, Beijing. By Ibn Hadjib [Ibn al-Hadjib], according to Bou- 
vat. A copy is. also in the Faculty of Oriental studies Library, Pe- 
king University, see Bakhtyar, pp. 83, 96. 

‘The Misbäh fi'l-nahw is almost certainly a work in Arabic by 
Burhan al-Din Abû ‘-Fath Näsir (al-Din). b. ‘Abd al-Sayyid b. ‘Ali 
al-Mutarrizi, b. 536/1141 or 538/1144, d. 610/1213, writer of the 
Mirab, of the Mu'tazila sect (Brockelmann, SI, p. 514, G I, p. 293 
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(350-1), I, pp. 430, 965; E of I, VII, 773—775; E of I (old), VI 
pp. 784-5), as suggested by Hartmann, p. 277-8, and Tasaka, 
p. 1262. 

The Daw’ was probably by Tadj al-Din M. b. M. b. A. al-Isfará'ini, 
d. 684/1285 (Brockelmann, G I, p. 293 (351), S I, p. 520). 

The Misbäh was based on the ‘Awämil by ‘Abd al-Káhir al- 
Djurdjáni, see above. | 


| | 
| 13. Erka-ye-de (jing) (CAk&'id) 


This is surely the ‘Akd’id (also called al-Kalám). Almost certainly 
by the Hanafite Nadjzh al-Din Abu Hafs ‘Umar b. M. b. Ahmad 
(As'ad?) > Lukmän al-Nasafi al-Mäturidi, born 460/1068, died 537/ 
1142 at kand (Brockelmann, SI, pp. 758-762, G I, 427-8 
(548—9);| E of I, VII, p. 9692, E of I (old), vol. 1, pp. 236-8), as 
suggested by Bouvat, p. 517, and Vissiére, p. 705 (who writes “Le 
coeur incere”), and by Pang, (in Bai, p. 372). 

Seen in the Sanlihe mosque (Bouvat, p. 517), and the 
Jiaozi hutong mosque (Vissiere, p. 705). Iwamura’s Ahengs in- 
clude it as a basic work. See also Blodget, no. 5, pp. xxi-ii, who 
writes "Aká'id al-Islam (“Fundamental Principles of Islam”); and 
Pang i, p. 372); Jin Yijiu, pp. 90, 136; and Yang and Yu, pp. 132, 
353-6. 

Other works written by al-Nasafi are found in China, e.g. the 
) (Brockelmann, SI, p. 762) and possibly Irshád (see 
above), see Leslie/Wassel, p. 101. According to Hartmann, p. 179, 
al-Käri “Faction de glisser du lecteur” seen in Sanlihe 
mosque (Bouvat, p. 518) is probably also by al-Nasafi (see Brok- 
ke G I, p. 428 (650), SI, p. 762). 

This identification is strongly supported by the ۵ homi 
catalogues of ca 1923. The Arabic catalogue lists both an ۵ 
al-Nasaft, a name also given by Pang, p. 195 (Bai, p. 372), and a 
Sharh al-‘Akd’id. Cf. also Bakhtyar, p. 113. Liu Zhi, in his Tian- 
fang dianli, lists i fini Sharh al-‘Aké’id ("Commentary to the 
"Aká'id" ‘or “interpretation of beliefs”), with Chinese translation 
“explaining the difficulties of religious regulations” (seeLeslie/ 
Wassel, pp. 102-3). Probably written in 768/1367 by Sa‘d al-Din 
Mas'üd jb. “Umar al-Taftäzäni, born 722/1322, died 791/1389 
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(Brockelmann, GII, pp. 215-6 (278-9), SI, p. 758, GI, p. 427-8 
(549); E of I, X, pp. 88-89; E of I (old) vol. 1, pp. 236-8). Al- 
Taftäzäni also wrote the Baydni (see above), and possibly a com- 
mentary to Zandjäni seen in the Sanlihe mosque (Bouvat, p. 517, 
Hartmann, p. 277). 

The Chinese catalogue of the Niujie mosque lists two works 
with Arabic title "Aká'id. These are Yisilan (zhi) xinyang (“Be- 
liefs of Islam”), by A-pu-ha-fu-tsui (Le. Abû Hafs al-Nasafi), trans. 
by Xu Zhaowen, 1927, 24 folios (mei), actually held in Tenri (this 
copy, published in Yunnan, needs to be inspected); and Jiaoxin 
Jingzhu (“commentary on the scripture for teaching the heart”), 
(a translation of Taftázáni's commentary) by Yang Jingxiu (Yang 
Zhongming), Tianjin, 1923 or 1924, 55 folio (see also Pang (in Bai, 
pp. 372-3); Jin Yijiu, p. 136; and Mason, no. 20). Ma Jian made a 
translation of al-Taftázáni's sharh, called Jiaoyixue dagang, 
Kunming, 1944 (or 1945), revised in 1948 (and reprinted Shanghai, 
1988) as Jiaodian quanshi, see Jin Yijiu, pp. 90,136. There is also 
a translation of al-Taftázáni's Sharh al-Aká' id, called Jiaodian 
shinan jingjie (explanations of the difficulties in the religious 
classics), written by Ma Fuchu in 1286/1870, Yunnan, 2 vols., 104 
folios, see Brill, p. 11. An Arabic text, with a similar title Jiaodian 
shinan jing, 6 folios, is held in the Toyo Bunko, Tokyo. 

There are also extracts in French in d’Ohsson, Tableau général 
de l'Empire Ottoman, vol. 1, 1787; and in German in 1790 (or 
1792), trans. Ziegler in J. T. Plant, Birgilu Risale. See also Sa- 
guchi, p. 488 (108), who gives another title Kalám (and cf. Yang 
and Yu, p. 132). 

‚A commentary to the Sharh ‘Aké’id by Khiyáli (Brockelmann 
I, p. 427) was seen in the Sanlihe mosque (Bouvat, p. 517, Hart- 
mann, p. 278), and in the Jiaozi hutong mosque (Vissiére, p. 705). 


14. She-er-xia (Sharh “Commentary”) Mu-er-ji (damaged) 
(Sharhma’azi) 


This must be a commentary to the Ma’azi (elsewhere mu-er-ze) 
one of the five books of grammar mentioned earlier. 
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15. Zaxue (“miscellaneous learning”) de-er-wa-te 
(da‘wat, "supplications", “prayers”) (ching) (damaged) 


There is mre Chinese with subtitle Dawût (Prayers), by 
Siradj al-Din, 53 folios, copied by Su Zhixing (see Brill, p. 7). 

Cf. Mason, no. 294, Chengdu, 1874; and Brill, p. 2, “Da’awät al- 
Muslimin, 91 folios, Canton, 1876? (or 18737), trans. by René Bas- 
set, Priéres des Musulmans chinois, Paris, 1878, 45 pages (cf. 
Hartmann, p. 277). نت‎ our no. 17 for the same or possibly other 
ZAXUE. 


۱ 
۱ 
| 


16. Mu-xing-ma-te (ching) (damaged) (Muhimmát) “Duties” 
| 


| 
Presumably the ( ic or Persian) Muhimmät. (“Duties”) or 
Muhimmät al-Muslimin. Mentioned by Dabry de Thiersant, 
p. 366. 

Tenri a Mu-xin-ma-tai, Arabic title Muhimmät al-Mus- 
limtn, with Arabic and Chinese text, Peking, 1927, 78 mei. Mason, 
no. 45, is a (Jingwen) mu-xi-ma-tai, an Arabic or Persian text; 
see also Mason, “Supplement”, nos. 221b, 221c. Cf. also Saguchi, 
p. 491 (111). 

A translation Jiaokuan jieyao by Ma Boliang, author's preface 
1678, is extant in several libraries (with several editions, 1780, 
1817, etc.), 22 chapters, 12 + 108 folios, see Leslie, 1981, no. 15, 

pp. 31-32. It was listed by Yuan Guozuo, ca 1785, as “engraving 
blocks ir m [near Jinjiang?]". The 1839 edition (held in 
Ecole des Langues Orientales, Paris) gives Chinese translitera- 
tions for the numerous Arabic terms interspersed throughout the 
work. There is also a more recent translation, Jing Hanwen Mu- 
xin-ma-tai, Beijing, 1927, (or 1930), 78 folios, published by the 
Qingzhen shubaoshe (see Brill, p.5) by Ma Yugui (or 1924, ed. 
Feng Guoxiang), see Yu and Yang, p. 148. The Niujie mosque cata- 
logue gives it the Arabic or Persian title ۵۸ 

Saguchi, pp. 491 (111), 500 (120), also mentions a Persian MuA- 
immát. Mason, no. dA NEUES writes ^À summary of important articles 
of Islam". 

This is not given in Iwamura's lists. 
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17. Zaxue (“miscellaneous learning”) (damaged) 


This Chinese title refers to miscellaneous works, some in Arabic 
or Persian, others in Chinese, see Yang and Yu, p. 377; and Jin 
Yijiu, 1997, p. 119. Cf. Bakhtyar, p. 97. Mason, no. 48, is an Arabic 
text (Jingwen) Zaxue; Mason, no. 294, is also an Arabic work, 
Zaxue, Chengdu, 1874, 106 pages. Cf. also Mason, no. 295 Zaxue 
yinyi, 178 pages, in Chinese from Arabic, by Yang Zhuping. A 
further Chinese work, Hanwen qingzhen zaxue, 1882, 82 pages 
("a Breviary of Ritual and Prayers"), is possibly a translation of 
the same work. Cf. also Mason, nos. 98, 129. Mason, nos. 296 
and 297, gives a Zaxue zeyao, by Yu Haiting, 1882, bilingual, 224 
pages. 


18. Zuan-cha-ni (ching) (damaged) Zandjäni 


The Zandjani presumably refers to the Arabic Tusrif al-Zandjant 
(also called al-Tasrif al-‘lzzf) by (zz al-Din?) Abu’ Fadä’il 
Ibrahîm b. “Abd al-Wahhäb b. Abi'l Ma‘äli al-Khazradji al-Zandjäni, 
7th/13th century (Brockelmann, I, p. 283 (336), SI, p. 497, E of I 
(old) VIII, p. 1214), as suggested by Hartmann, p. 277. 

Zandjáni and a commentary to Zandjáni were both seen in the 
Sanlihe mosque, Beijing (Bouvat, p. 517, Hartmann, p. 277). Pang 
(in Bai, p. 370), and Yang and Yu, p. 347, give it as one of the “five 
books” of Arabic grammar. Three of Iwamura's Ahengs list it as 
one of the important books in North China. 

Hartmann suggests the commentary was the one by al-Taftäzäni 
(see above, his commentary to the ‘Aké’id; and E of I, X, p. 88). 
However, equally likely is that this commentary was by al-Zan- 
djani’s son ‘Izz al-Din ‘Abd al-Wahháb b. Ibráhim b. ‘Abd al-Wah- 
hab b. Abil Ma’äli al-Khazradji al-Zandjáni (E of I (old) VIII, 
p. 1214). 


19. Fei-ke-hei-mo-si-ou-de (ching) (damaged) (Fikh Mas'üd or 
Fikh Mas'üdi) (Jurisprudence of Mas’fidf) 


Shari'at, p. 70, saw this Persian work in the Dongsi mosque, Beij- 
ing, in 1974. Liu Zhi, Tianfang dianli, lists a (Persian?) Salát Ma- 
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sid (“Prayers of Mas'üdi"), (seen in the Sanlihe mosque by Bou- 
vat), ibly by the Hanafite Masûd b. Mahmûd. b. Yûsuf al- 
Samarkandi, early 8th/l4th century, as suggested by Kuwata, 
p. 340. Did this man write a Fikh? Blodget, no. 8, simply writes 
Mas'üdi. Iwamura has! only Fikh, listed twice. Zhao Can, p. 75, 
may be referring to this work. 


20.| Te-bu-se-er (fing) (lost) (Tabsir) (“discernment”) 





This must be the Tab ser, listed by Liu Zhi as Te-bu-sui-er in his 
Tianfang dianli, with ‘Chinese translation “Scripture of the great 
examiner’, see Leslie/Wassel, p. 96. According to the Liu Zhi list, 
there is à connection jwith the Tafsir Basá'ir (“commentary to 
the Kur'án of Bas&'ir (the Meditator)"), for the Chinese transla- 
tion for that is “commentary to the Kur'ün = the great exam- 
iner”. Pogsibly a Commentary to the Kur'ün 
This is not listed by Iwamura. 





_ 21. Wei-ka-ye (Jing) (lost) (Wikäya) 


The Wikäya al-Riwäya, a Hanafite law work, written by Mahmüd 
Burhän al-Shari'a b.A.|Sadr al-Sharíi'a al-awwal, 7th/13th century, 
is a synopsis or commentary to the Hanafite Hiddya by Shaikh 


Burhan al-Din Abull "Ali b. Abi-Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Djalil al- 
Fargháni; al- al-Ristäni, d. 593/1197 (Brockelmann, G I, 


pp. 376- -8 (466—9), SI, p. 6449, E of I, VI, pp.55'7b- 558a), 
(trans by Charles Hamilton, 1791, 4 vols., reprinted 1870, 2nd 
edition), Leslie/Wassel, p. 97, Leslie, 1981, no. 3], p. 44. 

Liu Zhi's Tianfang dianli does not give the Wikáya. However, 
it not only lists the Hidäya, but also a Sharh al-Wikäya (Com- 
mentary to the Wikdya), translated into Chinese as the Scripture 
which protects the Way, and a Mukhtasar Wikdya (Abbreviation 
of the Wikäya), see Leslie/Wassel, pp. 97-8, Kuwata, p. 338. The 
Hidäya in Persian was seen by Bouvat in the Sanlihe and Jtaozi 
hutong mosques, Beijing, and in the Niujie mosque, Beijing, by 
Paxhtyar p. 87. A manuscript translation, Lifa zhengzong (“prin- 
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ciples of ritual and law”), of the Hidäya was listed by Yuan Guo- 
zuo in ca 1780, but is not extant. 

The Wikdya was seen in the Jiaozi hutong mosque, Beijing, 
see Vissiere, p. 704, who writes “Garde et surveillance (de la tradi- 
tion)”; and in the Sanlihe mosque, Beijing, see Bouvat, p. 518 
(Hartmann, p. 288). Blodget, no. 7, p. xxii, and Iwamura list a 
Sharh al-Wikäya Shari‘at saw a Mukhtasar Wikäya in the Dongsi 
mosque, Beijing in 1974. Iwamura’s Ahengs include the Wikäya 
as a basic book, and three of these Ahengs also mention a Sharh 
al-Wikäya. 

Bouvat and Hartmann, pp. 276, 279, write Wikdyat al-Riwäya, 
“La concentration de la tradition”. See also Pang, pp. 371-2, who 
says the Sharh is a Hanafite work written in 743/1342-3 by Sadr 
al-Shari'a, grandson of Mahmûd, died 747/1346 (E of I VI, p. 558); 
and Saguchi, p. 480, 488, 495. Kuwata, p. 338, writes that the 
Mukhtasar wikäyat al-riwäyat fi massä’il-hidäyat was by Bur- 
han al-Shari‘a Mahmüd (Hughes, p. 288, writes “by ‘Abd (Ubayd?) 
Allah b. Mas'üd, died 745). Brockelmann, G I, p. 377 (468), writes: 
Burhan al-Din (al-Shari‘a) Sadr al-Shari‘a al-auwal “Abd (‘Ubaid?) 
Allah b. Mahmûd b. M. al-Mahbübi. 

The Wikäya (though possibly the Sharh is meant) was also 
translated into Chinese by Wang Jingzhai in 2 vols., Tianjin, 1931, 
1935 (Mason, "Supplementary", no. 309a; in Tenri, 238 + 260 
pages). This was reprinted in Tianjin, 1986, and Ningxia, 1995, as 
Xuanyi zxiangjie weikeye in 29 chapters (see Jin Yijiu, pp. 84— 
85). ۱ 

See also Yang and Yu, 1995, pp. 356-8; and Yu and Yang, 1993, 
pp. 152-3. The influence of the Sunni Hanafite school of law is 
clear, and Saguchi, p. 497 (following Hartmann), points to the use 
of these same works in Kashghar. See Hughes, pp. 287-8, for vari- 
ous Hanafite works, several of which were seen in the Chinese 
mosques. 

A further commentary to the Hidäya, the “Inäya, by M. Kamäl 
al-Din b. Mahmüd b. A. al-Hanafi, died 786, (Brockelmann, J, 
p.327) was seen in the Sanlihe mosque (Bouvat, p. 518, Hart- 
mann, p. 279); and another Hanafite work by al-Kuduri, died 228, 
was seen in both Sanlihe and Jiaozi hutong mosques (Bouvat, 
p. 518, cf. Vissière, p. 705). 
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l 
‘Some Conclusions 


No work in this new list is found in Liu Zhi’s Tianfang xingli 
list, but three or four are found in his Tianfang dianli. Several 
were also mentioned by Zhao Can, Kangxi period (1662-1722). 
At least 10 were seen in the mosque libraries late 19th and early 
20th century; and several Arabic and Persian works listed above 
are mentioned by Pang (and Yang and Yu) as used in Muslim 
education in China. on also mentions several, now extant in 
the New! York Public Library. Others from China may still be 
found. ; | 

]. We should note the presence of the Sunni Hanafite law 
school (e.g. Wikdya and "Aká id). 

2. The pufi influence is also clear (e.g. Irshâd), but less so than 
in Liu Zhi’s lists (see, e.g., Tasaka Kôdô, pp. 1286-1289). 

3. Pe works are prominent (though not Shi'ite). 

4. Nakshbandiyya (e!g. Djami) are important. 

5. Most of the works are extant int he west, listed by Brockel- 
mann. ^ in are also likely to be found in Chinese mosques or 
libraries. 

6. Several have bee translated into Chinese over the last three 
hundred years. 


| 

۱ Note 
We should note that almost all our sources, including the refer- 
ence works, give abbreviated or incomplete names, both for 
books and for authors. We have given all the names we have 
found to aid in identification, even though some of them may 
prove to be erroneo 
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Index of Chinese characters in alphabetical order 


1. Authors 
Bai Shouyi HE Mu Ziging BF 
Chang Zhimei 736 Pang Shiqian Ek 
Feng Guoxiang W [ETE . Po Nachi AH 
Ha Chunlin BER Shui Jianfu 8 
Jin Tianzhu RARE Wang Dongping FH 
Jin Yijiu SHA Wang Jingzhai EE 
Li Yuchen FRR Xu Zhaowen gT2E X. 

(Li Tingxiang £ <4) Yang Huaizhong SRH 

Liu Zhi 3) Yang Yongchang fzk Ei 
Luo Wanshou ZEE 25 Yang Zhongming HH} 
Ma Boliang KAR (Yang Jingxiu ANE) 
Ma Fuchu 5184] Yang Zhuping #377134 
Ma Jian Hj EE Yu Haiting SE 
Ma Lianyuan AS HRT Yu Zhengui SER 
Ma Zhongjie Fé ZS Yuan Guozuo E BETTE 
Mu Chufan BSH, Zhao Can Bê 

2. Books 
Guangming Ribao JE BH #8 
Hanwen qingzhen zaxue Š XÊ HHS 
Huizu shi lunji EI} RA 
Huizu Yanjiu ERRA 
Jiaodian quanshu HE 
Jiaodian Jingjie Zi 8& 4 AR 
Jiaokuan jieyao FAKE ER 
Jiaoxin jingzhu BUT) ZIE 
Jiaoyixue dagang RBA 
Jingwen hu-tuan-bu £x: $HBE F 
(Jingwen) Zaxue (HEX) RE 
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Lifa zhehgzong Hk IER 

Qingdai wenzi yudang NX FRA 

Qingzhen shubaoshe tushu mulu 18 EX SH +t [BL H ek 
Shengyu xiang (or zhu) jie ERMA QÈ) FF 

Siku quanshu JI Ê Bê 

Tianfang dianli K77 HE 

Tianfang xingli KA TER 

Tianfang zhisheng shill KJ EERS 

Xuanyi xiangjie ETE E 

Yisilan jiao cidian fF FT BIE HR 

Yisilan (zhi) xinyang FTW (2) (EM 

Yisilan yu Zhongguo|wenhua FH Bi 52 F BY SC 16 
(Yuan) Bishu jianzhi c) RE ار‎ 


Zaxue ii yi HSE 
Zaxue zeyao REE TS 
Zhaowei jing HA f 
Zhenjing huayuan HAIL E 
Zhi-mi-ji 82K f | 
Zhisheng baoyu EE KÊ 
i-shi-shu 15 ۳ | 
Zhong-A chuhun FF a] 9728 
"Zhongguo huijiao siyuan jiaoyu zhi yange ji keben" PH 
ACS PECES CH KRE 
— Yisilan baike quanshu TRF RM ES EFE 
o Yisilan shi cungao FF {FHT M E pf 
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Me i Yisilan wénxian zhuyi tiyao H FFT MI C RS ES: 


| 
| 
| 
LI 
l 
| 
| 
۱ 
۱ 


3. Other terms 
Dongsi ۲ ۱ Niujie FÊ 
Jiaozi hutong 302 Sanlihe = EFI 
Jing &' | Suanjing AA 
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by 


Ashirbek Muminov, Bakhtiyar Babadzhanov 
Translated by Sean Pollock 


Temurs (r. 1370-1405) relations with the Muslim religious classes 
are of key importance for understanding the religious situation in 
his realm. Scholars have especially singled out Sayyid Baraka 
among the religious figures of Temur's personal circle. However, 
despite the abundance of sources for the period of Temur and 
the Timurids (1370— 1506), information about Sayyid Baraka is 
extremely sparse, incidental, and sometimes contradictory. This 
circumstance was noted by V. V. Bartol'd, who was the first inves- 
tigator to dwell on the question of the relations of Sayyid Baraka 
and Temur.! It is still possible to consider Bartol'd's analysis of 
the information about Sayyid Baraka to be the most comprehen- 
sive to date. Recently, the German scholar Jürgen Paul, having 
reviewed the information offered by V. V. Bartol'd, suggested that 
although Sayyid Baraka is not mentioned in Sufi hagiography, he 
probably belonged to the Yasawi order, as he was most likely a 
Turk.? Paul has distinguished several specific features of Sayyid 
Baraka's status as Temur's spiritual patron. It is also possible to 
point to incidental references to Sayyid Baraka in individual 
monographs devoted to the history of Temur.? 

At present, it is hardly possible to increase the quantity of infor- 
mation about Sayyid Baraka, or even to fully clarify the issue of 
his descent, using the narrative and hagiographic literature that 


1 V.V. Bartol'd, “O pogrebenii Timura,” Sochineniia, IL, 2, (Moscow, 1964), 
pp. 448—449; and his "Ulugbek i ego vremia,” Sochineniia, I, 2, p. 43. 

2 Jurgen Paul, “Scheiche und Herrscher im Khanat Cagatay,” Der Islam, 
vol. 67, no. 2 (1990) pp. 302-306. 

3 See for example T. Nagel, Timur der Eroberer und die islamische Welt 
des spaten Mittelalters, (Munich, 1993), pp. 116, 141, 199. 
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has long been in scholarly circulation. It is precisely the paucity 
and contradictory nature of this evidence which prepared the soil 
for somelless than convincing suppositions relating to the biogra- 
phy of Sayyid Baraka and his relations with Temur. 

In this article we present some new written sources which will, 
we hope, further illuminate and add to the information already 
known about Sayyid Baraka. The first sources considered are the 
tombstone epigraphs ht the shrine of Shams al-Din Haydar, lo- 
cated near the ancient settlement of Kasbi.* The most ancient part 
of the shrine is the se burial structures which include a three- 
chambered mausoleum built sometime between the end of the 
fourteenth century and beginning of the fifteenth, ten small burial 
platforms or dakhma |(suffa), with tombstones dating from the 
fifteenth to seventeenth centuries, and two nineteenth-century 
mosques|(masjid). i l 

The e-chambered mausoleum includes the hall to the 
shrine’s antechamber (ziydrat khâna) and two connecting tomb 
chambers (gür khäna). In the southern one there are three graves 
without lae or tombstones. In the western chamber (gür 
khäna) there are two graves. On one of them there is a marble 
tombstone in the shape of a parallelepiped (172x31x42 cm.). The 
local population believes that Barakat Sultan is buried in this 
grave. On the tombstone itself there is a short epitaph in Arabic 
thulth (see Illustration No. 1). The style of the calligraphy fully 
accords with the date of death indicated on the tombstone (1473). 
At the norte end o the tombstone the epitaph begins: 


4 The town of Kasbi (Kaspi) is located approximately 35-37 km southwest 
of modern Karshi and was already known in the tenth century as a large 
settlement that had itd own Friday mosque. See V.V. Bartol’d, “Turkistan 
v epokhu mongol’skogo nashestviia,” Sochineniia, I, (Moscow, 1963), 
pp. 190—191. The cat and preliminary study of the shrine’s epigraphs 
were ed out in June, 1986. 

5 According to local legend, the grandfather of Barakat Sultän, Shams al- 
Din Haydar (Baba ‘Arab), was an Arab who had arrived from Arabia on 
a white camel. He had many children. According to the legend, he 
founded the town of Kasbi and dug a canal leading to it. Barakat Sultän 
was Shams al-Din Haydar's best known descendant. When Temur came 
to power, he seized for and towns from all the bays and amirs of 
the Qashqa Darya region. Not only did Temur not do harm to Barakat 
Sultánj he gave him land. In return, Barakat Sultán provided Temur with 
troops and offered prayers for him. Henceforth Sultfn Baraka always 
supported Temur. We recorded this legend in 1986. 
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هذا قبر المرحوم المغفور سيد آمیر شمس الدين‎ ۱ 
برکه‎ al أعظم سید‎ ual حیدر ابن‎ ۲ 


۳ [ابن] سيد أجل أمير حسین [ابن] سيد أمير عبد الله 


The southern end of the tombstone reads: 
[ابن| سلطان السادات منبع العز والکرامات‎ .¢ 
ه. سيد أمير شمس الدین حبدر الحسینی النسفی‎ 


شوال سنة سبع و سبعین و ثمانمائة. 


Translation: 

1. This is the grave of the late Sayyid Amir Shams al-Din 

2. Haydar, son of the great Amir Sayyid Amir Baraka 

3. [son of]? the great Sayyid Amir Husayn, [son of] Sayyid Amir 
‘Abdullah 

4. [son of] the sultan of the Sayyids, source of glory and miracles 

5. Sayyid Amir Shams al-Din Haydar al-Husayni al-Nasafi 

6. He died on Friday, the twentieth of Shawwál in the year 877. 


Commentary: 

2) The word "ibn" (son) is omitted three times in the epitaph. 
It is not rare for words that convey the degree of kinship (son, 
daughter) to be omitted in burial epigraphy of the fifteenth and 


6 Unfortunately, the photographs of the epigraphs were not taken profes- 
sionally and are unsuitable for publication. Therefore we have attached 
reduced copies of a print of the inscriptions. 
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Se ce in Uzbekistan. For example, in a list of 
twenty-three names (from the deceased to the caliph ‘Ali b. Abi 
Tâlib) on one of the tombstones at Shäh-i Zinda, completed in 
1427, the'word “ibn” is written only twice. 

b) In the Christian calender, 20 Shawwäl 877 is 20 March 1473 
and was a Saturday. 

This tombstone was placed over the grave of Sayyid Amir 
Haydar b, Sayyid Amiy Baraka. Their ancestor Shams .al-Din had 
the nisba al-Nasafi, that is, originating from the town of Nasaf 
(near modern Qarshi), or from the historic-geographical region of 
Nasaf (the western of the Qashqa Darya valley) where the 
medieval;town of Kasbi was also located. 

In the texts of two ther stelae discovered at the shrine, the 
genealogies go back to the same Shams al-Din Haydar al-Nasafi. 

STELE No. 1 (65x45 cm), is made of rose-colored: marble, has 
two transverse cracks, land its lower part is broken off. Most of the 
epitaph's text is lost. Despite this, during our investigation (June 
1986) theitext was still legible and we managed to prepare a rubbing 
and copy, the preserved part of the genealogy of the deceased (up 
to the imam Ja'far). The calligraphy is thulth of a type that suggests 
that this stele was made not later than the end of the fourteenth 
century or the very beginning of the fifteenth century. 

No. 2 (125 x B2 cm) is made of black marble. The callig- 
raphy of|the epitaph is a type of thulth (see Illustration No. 2). 
Judging by the calligraphy, the stele was made approximately at 
the end of the fifteenth century. 

Having compared the epitaphs of both stelae, we discovered 
that the texts are identical with only one difference: the tradi- 
tional introductory part of the epitaph on stele No. 2 is more ex- 
tended." But most important, both texts are dedicated to the same 
person: Shams al-Din Haydar II, who died in Ramadan 799/May- 
June 1397.3 His genealogy (identical on both stele) appears as 


| 





7 For example, there 181a greater number of epithets for the deceased in 
the text of stele No. 2. 

8 Similarly, in the shrines of Samarqand and Bukhara we noted instances 
where two tombstones with identical texts were placed on the grave of 
one individual. For example, two tombstones with close texts dedicated 
to Maljmüd SultAn (d. 1504), the brother of Shaybani Khan (d. 1510), were 
discovered on the well-known dakhma of the Shaybanids in Samarqand. 
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follows (see Illustration No. 2 from line VID: Amir Shams al-Din 
Haydar — Amir al-Kabir al-Karim — Amir Jamäl al-Din — Shams 
al-Din Amir al-Kabir Haydar al-Husayni al-Nasafi — Amir Ahmad - 
Amir Said — Amir Husayn — Amir ‘Abdullah — Amir Jafar — 
Ibrahim al-Murtadä — Amir Müsá al-Kázim - Amir Jafar as- 
Sadiq - Muhammad al-Bágir — Imám Zayn al-‘Abidin —. Imäm 
Husayn — ‘All al-Murtadá. 

Therefore, on the basis of the texts on the tombstone and stelae 
we may compose the following scheme: 


The Sayyid genealogy 
Amir Shams al-Din Haydar al-Nasafi I 
(d. ca. 1300) 


SS SSS —— e 


Amîr al-Kabir al-Karim Amir ‘Abdullah 
| | 
Amir Jamäl al-Din Amîr Husayn 
| | 
Amir Shams al-Din Haydar I Amir Baraka 
(d. 799/1397) (d. 806/1403- 1404) 
Sayyid Amir Shams al-Din Haydar IH 
(d. 877/1473) 


Thus, Sayyid Amir Baraka was the father of Shams al-Din Haydar 
OL? The basis for identifying him with Sayyid Baraka is provided 
by the next document, the genealogical Irshäd-näma, which 
dates to 1832/1913— 1914 (see our Appendix).!? 


9 As far as we are able to tell, the deceased was long-lived, as he died 68 
years after his father. 

I0 We would like to thank our colleague Muzaffar Khojiakbarov for informa- 
tion about this Irshdd-ndma. The present owner of the document, Abu 
al-Kasim Jahangirov Usta, who resides in Tashkent, did not grant us per- 
mission to make a facsimile of the original, as he is preparing to publish 
it himself. There is hope that an earlier redaction of the Irshád-náma 
may be preserved by his relatives. The document is distinguished by an 
abundance of orthographic mistakes and omissions which occasionally 
distort the meaning of the text. In the absence of an earlier copy of the 
document or a similar /rshád-náma, it was extremely difficult to produce 
a reliable edition. The same may be said about ethnic and craft-related 
terms; we have yet to fully explain their meaning and correct spelling. 
Therefore we have refrained from generalizations and fundamental cor- 
rections of the original text. However, it seems to us self-defeating to 
delay publication of the document due to these obstacles, as the informa- 
tion offered here will be of interest to many specializing in the history of 
Central Asia. i 
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The document is in Persian, Arabic and partially (at the begin- 
ning) in Chaghatay. The handwriting is naskh, and there are 150 
lines and 13 seals. Some lines are illegible. In several places we 
find the names of muftis of Samargand and Tashkent: Kalandar b. 
Aqsagal ... Bay; Yüsuf Bay b. Tursun Bay Samar[qandi]; Mufti al- 
alam (?)... . Tashkandi; . .. Khwája Mufti ..., etc. There are also 
several imitations of seal impressions from. old documents. 

The subject of the document, Sayyid Jahangir Khwän, traces 
his genealogy and chain of religious succession to Amir Haydar 
(who is mentioned in the text on the tombstone) and through his 
father, Amir Baraka, to the famous theologian Muhiy al-Din ‘Abd 

al-Qädir al-Jilänt (1077-1166). As the author of the document re- 
lates, according to the chancellery entries of Temur’s decrees (“bi- 
hukm-i daftar”), the authenticity of this genealogy was confirmed 
by Ulugh-beg Kuragan (lines 56-57), Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawai, and 
the ulama of Baghdad, Herat, Balkh and several other cities of 
Transoxiana (lines 51-55). On the basis of an old genealogy, a 
new redaction of the Iishäd-näma was completed in 1191/1777- 
1778, and another in 1250/1834— 1835 by the ulama of the cities 
of Transoxiana and Khurasan dines 58-63; 125—131). 

It is interesting that the founders of professional un corpo- 
rations (guilds) in a number of regions of Transoxiana!! were sup- 
posedly brought to Kasbi by an ancestor of Shams al-Dîn Haydar, 
a certain Bâbâ “Arab!2!who came from Arabia (“‘Arabistan”). Ac- 
cording to the document, “four hundred noble Arabs” (lines 72- 
74) came with Baba Arab, and the majority of Transoxanian 
Arabs of:the Umayya? clan (Mir Hazär Faydábádi, Chinazi and 
others) consider themselves to be his descendants (lines 75-83). 

The traditional praise of God, the prophets, Adam, the Prophet 
Muhammad, and the four rightly-guided caliphs occupy the first 
17 lines of the document. Next, the genealogy of “Abd al-Qádir al- 
Jilani on ‘his mother's and father’s sides occupy a significant part 


11 For example, 12 didi manufacturers of marble bowls (chaghnaqtara- 
shûn), potters from Samargand, Kitab, Hisar, Khwarezm, Kasbı and others 
(lines 73-110). 

12 Compare with the legend in note 5 of the present article. 

13 “Umayya” — the name of one of the lines of the clan of Kuraysh al-Bitah. 
For more on this, kindly see attachment. See ms. Institute of Oriental 
Studies of Uzbekistan (IVAN RUZ), No. 566/10, Il. 33b, 36a. The names of 
the tribes and clans are given in alphabetical order. 
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of the Irshäd-näma (lines 18-38). This genealogy is apparently a 
forgery, although it is interesting as a later tradition which 
ascribed Sayyid origins to al-Ghawth al-A‘zam. 

The continuation of the genealogy and the chain of religious 
succession from ‘Abd al-Qädir alJilàni to Haydar Khwän 
Khwaja — the father of the subject of the Irshäd-näma, Jahangir 
Khwän - appears as follows (lines 38-50): ‘Abd al-Qädir al- 
Jilani — Sayyid “Abd al-Razzáq — Sayyid ‘Abd al-Wahhäb - Sayyid 
Abd al-‘Aziz — Sayyid ‘Abd al-Hákim — Sayyid ‘Abd ar-Rahmän 
Balkhi - Sayyid Mir Baraka, (interred in Samarqand's Giri 
Amir) — (his son and successor) Sultân Mir Haydar — Sayyid Mir 
Khwaja — Sayyid ‘Al# Khwaja — Sayyid Muhiy al-Din Khwaja — 
Sayyid ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Qüchani!^ — Sayyid ‘Abd al-Majid Khwaja — 
Sayyid Abd ar-Rahmän Khwaja — Sayyid Bábá Rahmân Khwaja 
Qüchani - Sayyid ‘Abd al-Khäliq Khwája Qüchani - Sayyid 
Haydar Khwán Khwaja — Hasan Khwán Khwája. 

As presented in the Irshäd-näma, Sayyid Amir Baraka is shown 
as a successor of the Qádiri line. It is possible that a more detailed 
examination will yield a more precise elaboration of the "Qádiri 
membership" of Amir Baraka. However, one must note that in the 
Irshäd-näma, Amir Baraka's son Amir Haydar is named as his 
successor; above we gave the epitaph from his tombstone. De- 
spite the fact that the genealogies and lines of religious succes- 
sion in some parts are dubious, their "lower" lines (from Sayyid 
Baraka up to Jahángir Khwán) appear trustworthy. In any event, 
the tradition of recording genealogies (particularly those of the 
Sayyids) in Central Asia was firmly established under Temur and 
the Timurids. Religous figures, state functionaries and even rulers 
confirmed the authenticity of these genealogies. This did not, of 
course, eliminate forged genealogies, but scions and descendants 
of the Sayyids (independent of the degree of authenticity of their 
genealogies) always jealously guarded and diligently kept their 
genealogies since this allowed them to preserve their authority 
and various privileges under all dynasties. It is known that in the 
first centuries of Islam, the political pretensions of the descend- 
ants of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib put the Sayyids in opposition. Members 


14 Qüchani — a nisba given either according to the name of a town or accord- 
ing to the name of a clan (tribe). 
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of this lineage were persecuted, killed, or else found refuge in 
the di provinces of the Caliphate. In later periods (especially 
under Temur), belonging to the family of the Prophet became an 
honored position, that!is, of course, if a member of the Sayyid 
clan made no political! claims. At that time, all the “traditional” 
and “newly-found” Sayyids maintained their genealogies, adding 
to them from time to time and receiving confirmation for them 
from religious and even political authorities, as was done, for ex- 
ample, by the Tirmidh yyids.1® 

To a certain degree this situation guarantees the authenticity of 
the most recent parts (from the fifteenth to the beginning of the 
twentieth; centuries) of the majority of Sayyid genealogies, despite 
the fact the “upper” lines of these genealogies are sometimes 
clearly forgeries. One may say the same thing with regard to the 
genealogies in the IrsHdd-ndma. The descendants of Sayyid Ba- 
raka and Amir Haydar |continued to live in Kasbi as the curators 
of a shrine to their renowned ancestors, and endeavored to main- 
tain good relations with official authorities. Several of them un- 
dertook pilgrimages toj Kasbi shrines." 

From the materials presented here it is clear that the great 
grandfather of Amir Baraka - Shams al-Din Haydar I - came 
from Nasaf, judging by his nisba al-Nasafi. This circumstance al- 
lows us tO reexamine the contradictions in our sources regarding 
the provenance of Sayyid Baraka. Let us recall that according to 
Ibn ‘Arabshah, some sources attest to Sayyid Baraka’s coming 
from the Maghrib, while others have him coming from Mecca or 
Medina.” Sharaf al-Din “Alf Yazdi claimed that Sayyid Baraka was 
one of the revered people of Mecca.!? There were also reports 
that he came from the Sayyids of Andkhud.!? 

m 

15 A A Se menov, “Proiskhozhdenie Tirmizskikh seiidov i ikh drevniaia usy- 
pal’nitsa “Sultan-Sadat,” Protokoly Turkistanskogo kruzhka liubitelei 
arkheologii, 18(17), (Tashkent, 1914), pp. 8, 9. 

16 Mir Muhammad Amini Bukhári, tr. A. A. Semenov, ‘Ubaydallah-ndma, 
(Tashkent, 1957), p. 48! | 

17 Bartold, “O pogrebenii| Timura," pp. 448—449, and “Ulugbek i ego vremia,” 

| 


p. 43. 
18 Sharaf aL-Din ‘Alf Yazdi, Zafarnäme, ed. A. Urunbaev, (Tashkent, 1972), 1. 
136a ! | 


1 


19 Bartol’d, “O pogrebenii Timura,” p. 449. 
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Let us note that Sayyid Baraka’s genealogy is not cited in a 
single literary source, nor even his father’s name. Judging by the 
preserved part of the epitaph on Sayyid Baraka’s tombstone in 
Giri Amir, his genealogy is absent there as well.?? Therefore, the 
genealogy from the tombstone of his paternal grandfather, Shams 
al-Din Haydar II, (see Illustration No. 2) could serve as proof of a 
Sayyid provenance, but only if the genealogical line presented is 
in fact authentic. There cannot be, however, full certainty of its 
authenticity. On the other hand, the assertions of the majority of 
sources for the period of Temur and the Timurids about the "Mec- 
can (or Maghrib, or Andkhud) provenance" of Sayyid Baraka are 
no less doubtful. First, judging by the epigraphic material pre- 
sented here, both his closest ancestors and Sayyid Baraka himself 
more probably hailed from the Qashqa Darya valley and almost 
certainly had long relations with the Barlas well before Temur 
came to power. Second, the Turkic war cry "Yaghi qachti" (i.e., 
the enemy has fled), with which Sayyid Baraka inspired Temur’s 
troops," also suggests a Turkic and Transoxanian provenance. 
Finally, the episode in which Sayyid Baraka invested Temur with 
the symbols of power — a drum (käs) and standard (‘alam) — 
also removes Sayyid Baraka from Arab cultural traditions, sug- 
gesting that his behavior is more closely related to Turko-Mongol 
customs.?^ 

Also interesting in this connection are oral family traditions, 
which Jahangir Khwan Abu‘l-Qasim Usta, a descendant of the 
owner of the /rshád-náma, recounted for us. According to his 
father, Amir Hamza b. Jahangir, the favor shown their ancestor, 
Sayyid Baraka, by Temur was always remembered in their family. 
A distant ancestor of Sayyid Baraka, Bäbä ‘Arab, arrived from 
Mecca and settled in Qashqa Darya. Sayyid Baraka himself had 
apparently lived in Chiraqchi^* and met Temur there when the 
latter was seven years old. The future Sáhib Qirán apparently fre- 


20 The text of the nephrite stele of Amir Baraka is split into two halves 
lengthwise. Only honorific epithets, probably referring to Baraka himself, 
are legible. 

21 Bartol'd, "Ulugbek i ego vremia,” p. 449. 

22 Cf. J. Paul, Scheiche und Herrscher, p. 308. 

23 Compare this story with the legends written on the Kasbi shrine (see note 
b above). 

24 Chirchakchi was a region located northwest of Shahrisabz. 
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quented Sayyid Baraka’s meditation cell (chilla khäna). It is pos- 
sible that these stories; handed down from generation to genera- 
tion in Sayyid Baraka’s clan, acquired the character of folk tales. 
However, the same could be said about those stories encountered 
in Timurid court historiography concerning Sayyid Baraka which 
also exhibit a literary or legendary interpretation of reality. 

Although according to Ibn “Arabshäh, his contemporaries 
“spoke variously about Sayyid [Baraka]^? (“variously” concerned 
above all the question! of his origins), the authors of the official 
histories of Temur andithe Timurids (Häfiz-i Abrü, Yazdi, and oth- 
ers) accepted the version which attributed a “Meccan prove- 
nance” to Sayyid Baraka. Apparently, this version was in full ac- 
cord with the Sayyids’ ! claim to the revenue of waqfs of the Holy 
Cities in Andkhud. Temur accepted these claims.“ For the au- 
thors of the official histories, the close ties of Temur with “the 
Meccan Sayyid” enhanced the legitimacy of the Sahib Qirán's ac- 
tions. In any event, the sharp rise in the influence and authority 
of the “new wave"? of religious figures (including that of Sayyid 
Baraka) under Temur yrompts one to reexamine still another phe- 
nomenon suggested by, Devin DeWeese. DeWeese argues with jus- 
tification that under Temur and the Timurids there began a rein- 
terpretation of religious history.” 

After the conquest of Transoxiana by Qutayba b. Muslim (r. 
704-715), the Islamization of the local population occurred in 
various ways: in the large towns, where Arab garrisons were sta- 
tioned, the majority of those professing Islam became clients 
(mawälf) of separate Arabic tribes or of the influential Arab no- 
bility. The inhabitants lof remote rural and mountain regions (the 
conquest: whose dragged on until the 840s and in some places 
was never brought to' conclusion), while externally or formally 
professing Islam, declared themselves the descendants of the “an- 


25 Shihab al-Din inal fbn Muhammad ibn ‘Abdullah ibn Ibrahim Ibn 
‘Arabshäh, tr. U. Uvatov, ‘Aja’ib al-makdur fi ta’rikh Taymur, I, (Tash- 
kent, 1992), p. 83. 

26 Bartol'd, “O pogrebenil Timura,” p. 448. 

27 For more about these, 'see J. Paul, Scheiche und Herrscher, pp. 296-313. 

28 Devin DeWeese, “An ‘Uvaysi’ Sufi in Timurid Mawarannahr: Notes on Ha- 
giography and the Taxonomy of Sanctity in the Religious History of Cen- 
tral Asia,“ Papers on Inner Asia, 22 (Bloomington, Indiana, 1993), pp. 2, 
20-25, 33. 
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cient Arabs,” that is, of the pre-Islamic Himyarid princes. This 
phenomenon was later manifested in identifying the heroes of 
pre-Islamic legends with the contributions of the heroes of the 
Qahtan tradition, and after that, with those of the Qur'an.?? 

The Transoxanian ethno-cultural milieu acquired strong ties 
with Khurasanian movements in opposition to the Caliphate, and 
began to quickly assimilate their ideas and teachings. Transoxiana 
also had natural allies in the rulers of the “Land of the Turks” 
(Turkistan). For centuries in the vast expanse of Central Asia 
there was a dialogue and mutual influence between Islamic and 
non-Islamic communities and teachings. As a result, Islam ad- 
vanced’deep into Turkistan while gradually absorbing local tradi- 
tions. The most convenient form of communication between dis- 
parate cultures and religious systems became those teachings in 
opposition to official Islam: Kaysani Shi‘ism, rationalism, and as- 
ceticism.” 

Such regional communities of Islamic practice had distinguish- 
ing features depending on the location, cultural milieu, and scope 
of inherited “old” religious traditions. At the same time, they were 
united by the presence of a large number of “holy places” tradi- 
tionally revered by the local population from pre-Islamic times. 
The gradual intensification of Islamization in Central Asia and 
the formalization of the teachings of these communities occurred 
simultaneously. Many ancient places of worship were trans- 
formed from “the sites of martyrdom of the ancient Yemen 
princes” into burial sites of prophets, followers (sahaba) of the 
Prophet, his descendants, famous Islamic figures-founders of 
madhhabs, mujtahids, etc. 

Hereditary votaries of a cult, acting in places of worship as 
custodians of shrines and observing the customs of shrine visita- 
tion, had direct ties to such holy places. As a rule, these were 
direct descendants of a specific holy man or of his followers. 
They lived near the holy place and attended to the spiritual needs 


29 A. Muminov, “Holy Places in Central Asia. General Islamic Features and 
Local Particularities,” lecture presented at the Fifth International Seminar 
on Islamic Art and Architecture: “Islamic Arts Resources in Central Asia 
and Eastern & Central Europa,” Mafraq-Jordan, 19-24 April, 1996. 

30 A. K. Muminov, “O proiskhozhdenii bratstva iasaviia,” Islam i problemy 
mezhtsivilizatsionnykh vzaimodeistvii, (Moscow, 1994), pp. 219—231. 
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of the closest rural settlements or nomadic tribes and clans in 
that region for whom the given holy place was their place of wor- 
ship, and their votaries iwere their shaykhs, patrons, and interme- 
diaries with otherworldly powers. Thus, each urban quarter, each 
rural settlement, and ainong nomads, each clan, had its spiritual 
patrons. Even in B | — in the center of traditional Islam, 
long praised for its abundance of shrines — almost every large 
quarter had its own p | e of worship where the imaginary or ac- 
tual patron and spiritual father of the quarter's inhabitants was 
buried?! Khwäja Ishaq b. Ismá'il Ata al-Qaziqurdi, the famous 
writer of the late fourteenth century, lists the names of the holy 
men (buzurgán) of the various Turko-Mongol tribes: Yunsiz Ata 
(Qiyat), Yüsuf shaykh (Khitay), Yilgichi Ata (Nayman), Maslihat 
al-Din Shaykh (Qataghan), Qurqyt Ata (Sirgali), Qul Yulim (Dur- 
man), Qádir Berdi (Jalayir), Shaykh Mawlawi (Qunghirat), Khu- 
däiquli shaykh (Saray) and others.?? Holy places, therefore, are a 
common phenomenon jin Central Asia, and the religious figures 
connected with them actively participated in the process of Islam- 
ization of tribes constantly filtering into Transoxiana and Khura- 
san from the northern and north-eastern regions. 

The Islamization of Turkic peoples was reflected also in the 
transformation of Turko-Mongol ideas about power and its sanc- 
tity. For instance, the ancient Turkic Khagans ruled the realm as 
people born in heaven and sent by God to rule on earth. But 
already by the time of the Qarakhanids (999-1212) and other 
early Muslim Turkic dynastic houses, rulers traced their origins 
to the first man — Adam, through the imam of the Kaysanids, 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafi (d. 700).** The sacred genealogy of the 


31 O. A. Sukhareva, Bukhara. XIX-nachalo XX vv. (Pozdnefeodal'nyi gorod 
i ego naselenie), (Moscow, 1966), pp. 76—79, 84—88. 

32 Al-Qaziqurdi, Hadigat al-driftn, ms. IVAN RUz, No. 11838, 1. 140a- b. 

33 S. G. Kliashtornyi, "Sotsial'no-politicheskaia rol’ velikikh religii v drevne- 
tiurkskom obshchestve,” Bartol'dskie chteniia. 1982. God shestot. Tezisy 
dokladov i soobshchenii, (Moscow, 1982), p. 26. 

34 Safi al-Din Urung Quy Nasab-näma, ms. held by Sapiev Bakhadyr, a 
resident of Yugnak in the Turkistan region of South-Kazakh oblast. In 
passing one might note that stories about prophets in the Bible and Qu’- 
ran played a significant role in the co-optation of Central Asian peoples 
into Islam. Because of the way that Islam was lived and practiced in 
Turkistan, it was believed that Turk and Mughul, among others, were the 
sons of Noah's son, Japhet. Through a cultural dialogue Biblical and Qu’- 
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Chinggisids was traced to the mother of the human race — Alan- 
Qo’a, from whose “chaste womb three brilliantly illumined sons 
appeared in the world.”® It is from these sons that the majority 
of Turkic and Mongol ruling dynasties traced their origins. This 
legend was born, presumably, under the influence of Nestorian 
interpretations of Biblical stories about the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, which, having set firm roots in the Turko-Mongol milieu, was 
conducive to the sacralization of authority of any ruling dynasty. 

Later, a member of the Barlas tribe, Temur, who himself was 
concerned about the question of legitimacy, elevated figurehead 
khans from the “sacred and legitimate” Chinggisid family to the 
throne.” With the aim of legitimizing the authority of Temur, his 
official genealogy was traced to an ancestor of Chinggis Khan — 
Qachuli, the son of Tumbine (Tumine) Khan. After the death 
of Temur one observes an attempt by his descendants to attach 
legitimacy and sacredness to their genealogy, using Islamic ideas 
of authority. On Temur’s tombstone, where his full genealogy is 
cited, a curious addition is introduced which is absent from the 
official Timurid chronicles: the divine light that descended to Alan 
Qo'a (from which she experienced an immaculate conception) 
appeared before her through an opening in the yurt in the image 
of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. 

The acceptance of Islam by Mongol khans and the transforma- 
tion of Islam into a state religion is not directly connected with 
the full Islamization of the Turko-Mongol tribes. As these tribes 
advanced into Islamic regions of Central Asia, they took into their 
numbers small groups and clans of autochtonous Turks who had 
long lived in this region. When Temur came to power in 1370, the 
religious situation in Transoxiana was defined by several factors. 


ranic ideas even went beyond the bounds of Islam in Central Asia. See 
Bartol'd, “Retsenziia na knigu: G. N. Potanin, Saga o Solomone. Vostoch- 
nye materialy po voprosu o proiskhozhdenii sagi, 1912,” in Bartol'd, So- 
chineniia, IV, (Moscow, 1966), pp. 369-370. 

35 Rashid al-Din, tr. and ed. O. I. Smirnova, Sbornik letopisei, I, 2, (Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1962), p. 12. 

36 Bartol'd, “Istoriia kul'turnoi zhizni Turkistana,” in Sochineniia, M, 1, 
p. 266. 

37 Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi, Zafarnäma, 1. 83a, b. 

38 A. A. Semenov, “Nadpisi na nadgrobiiakh Timura i ego potomkov v Guri 
Emire,” Epigrafika Vostoka, No. 2, (Moscow-Leningrad, 1948), pp. 51- 
52. 
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First of all, as a result of the Mongol conquest and subsequent 
struggles for power among Mongol rulers, the main towns of the 
region (Bukhara, Samargand and others) had been laid waste. As 
a result, the Transoxanian school of Hanafi figh and Maturidi ka- 
lam had essentially ceased to exist. According to Bartol'd, in 
Transoxiana, which hdd its own traditions in the religious sci- 
ences“? (this was not the case in regard to secular scholarship 
and the ), there appeared a vacuum which came to be filled 
by representatives of other forms of Islam in Central Asia. 

In Temur’s day, when the significance of the Chaghatays as the 
chief military power increased, the descendants of the “first Arab 
Muslims”, and among them, the Sayyids, attained special status. 
Having formed a supra-tribal, third grouping (Arab, not Chaghatay 
or Tajik), they became bearers of the Islamic religion for the ma- 
jority of the (primarily 'rural) population. To a certain extent this 
was promoted by the weakening of the school of figh. In such 
circumstances, new types of ascetic (Sufi) communities, for ex- 
ample, the Uwaysiyya, emerged. These then acquired the author- 
ity of charismatic Shaykhs, who were also distinguished by their 
closeness to local pre-Islamic spiritual traditions.*! 

It is also possible to single out Amir Kular (d. before 1360) spiri- 
tual isor to Temur} and the inhabitants of his native home, 
Kesh. The Naqshbandi written tradition of the middle of the fif- 
teenth century made Amir Kulär the teacher of Amir Kuläl al- 
Sükhärt (d. 28-X1-1370; one of the mentors of Bahä’ al-Din Naqsh- 
band). Meanwhile, Sharaf al-Din ‘Alf Yazdi attached a Suhra- 
wardi sisila to Amir Kulär, which probably reflects the process, 


39 AK Muminov, “Mave kaia shkola fikkha (IX — AID, Obshchest- 
vennye nauki v Uzbekistane, No. 10, (1990), p. 41; idem., "Kata'ib alam 
al-ahiar' al-Kafavi (umer v 990/1582 g.) kak istochnik po istorii islama v 
Mave (IIVIX-VII/XIV veka),” Avtoreferat kandidatskoı disser- 
tatsii, (Leningrad, 1991), p. 12. 

40 Bartol’d, “Ulugbek i eg vremia," p. 30. 

41 DeWeede, “An ‘Uvays? Sufi”, pp. 30-35. 

42 Saläh al-Din ibn Mubärak al-Bukhári, Ants al-tälibin va ‘addt al-säligin, 
ms. IVAN Ruz, No. 8288, 1. 16b, 17a; Shihäb al-Din ibn bint Amir Hamza, 
Magémat-i Amîr Kuläl, ms. IVAN Ruz, No. 3804/1, ll. 23b—24a. 

43 Citing ‘Alf ibn Husayn Káshifi's Rashahát ‘ayn al-hayät, Bartol'd wrote 
that Temur’s spiritual patron — Shams al-Din Kuläl (Kulär) — while on 

pilgrimage to Mecca, adopted in Irag the usage (rituals) of the local 
Shaykhs and disse them in Transoxiana; see his “O pogrebenii 
Tim pp. 223-224. However, in the Tashkent edition of the Rashahät, 
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begun in the fifteenth century, of the legitimization of charismatic 
Shaykhs through “silsila”,“ rather than the true state of affairs. 
Therefore, the ties of Amir Kuläl Kishi both with Khwäjagän-i 
Nagshbandiyya, and with the Suhrawardi silsila, appear to be du- 
bious. 

Be that as it may, after Amir Kulär, Sayyid Baraka became one 
of Temur’s closest spiritual advisors. Important here was the role 
played by the Sayyid’s political sympathies vis-d-vis Temur, 
which had manifested themselves already by the very beginning 
of the latter’s career (1370). In the list of important figures around 
Temur in the official chronicles, the first name mentioned (even 
before the Tirmidh sayyids) is sayyid Baraka.“ In this connection 
it is appropriate to note that in the given period the Tirmidh say- 
yids, who traced their origins to Husayn b. ‘Ali (d. 680), were a 
very prominent clan of the House of the Prophet. They are also 
mentioned in the make-up of the group that witnessed Sayyid 
Baraka’s investiture of Temur with the symbols of power after the 
victory over Amir Husayn (1370). 

Shortly after this, however, a representative of the house of the 
Tirmidh sayyids ended up on the side of an unsuccessful rebellion 
against Temur.*® We should add that even before Temur’s acces- 
sion to the throne, the Tirmidh sayyids had more than once exhib- 
ited their devotion to political struggle.*” Therefore one must not 
exclude the possibility that Temur was on guard vis-d-vis this 
family. And although the Tirmidh sayyids later consistently exhib- 
ited loyalty to Temur? they were in no way singled out among 
the remaining nobles and clans. 


(Tashkent, 1911), p. 52, the nisba of this Shams al-Din Kuläl — Sardani — 
is cited in the margins. The same nisba is also given in one of the 
manuscript versions of the Rashahát (ms. IVAN Ruz, No. 10147, 1. 31b). 
Moreover, it is known that Shams al-Din Kuläl had the nisba Kishî. 
DeWeese, “An ‘Uvays? Sufi”, pp. 34-385. 

Zafarnäma, ll. 140a, 446b. Moreover, in contrast to others, elaborate epi- 
thets were added to his name, such as “Thamara-yi shajfra-i ... nubuwwat 
va risälat”(fruıt of the tree of prophecy and messengership), “Nagib al- 
nugabä” (leader of all leaders of the descendents of the Prophet [of those 
officially appointed]). See Zafarnäma, l 218b, and Fasih al-Khwäfi, tr. 
and ed. D. Iu. Iusipova, Mujmal-i Fastht, (Tashkent, 1980), p. 123. 

46 Bartol’d, “Ulugbek i ego vremia,” p. 43. 

47 Ibn Battüta, Rihlah, (Bayrut, 1968), p. 362. 

48 Bartol’d, “Ulugbek i ego vremia,” p. 43. 
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Sayyid Baraka found himself in a different situation. It is known 
that Te lur saw one of the means of strengthening his hold on 
power in the establishment of a system of ranks (Amir, bahadur) 
and institutions.? He took people who had rendered services to 
him personally into his elite, as a counterweight to the leaders of 
powerful tribes. It is precisely for this reason — for their personal 
devotion to the Sahib Qirán — that the group of religious and 
secular aristocrats ofthe “new wave" obtained their positions at 
Temur's court. Sayyid|Baraka was given the title “Amir” possibly 
in order to elevate his stature in order to equal, or even surpass, 
that of the Tirmidh Sayyids. As is indicated by the materials pre- 
sented above, Sayyid ‘Baraka hailed from a no less famous reli- 
gious center — Kesh-Nasaf — and was not tied to any of the pow- 
erful military political forces which could mobilize opposition 
activities against Temur. 

V.V. 10 long ago noted the lack of evidence in support of. 
the claim of later Timurid historiography that Temur desired to 
be interred at the feet of Sayyid Baraka.9? Bartol’d explained the 
reason for the transference of the remains of the Sayyid from 
Andkhud to Samarqand by noting the special “piety of ... that 
zealous adherent of the Shariat, Shahrukh” (1405-1447). It is 
irrefutable that was under the strong influence of some 
of the traditionally-inclined ulama of Khurasan. However, his or- 
der re ing the transference of the remains of Sayyid Baraka 
from Andkhud to Samargand, in our view, had more weighty 
grounds ithan simply as a reason for “ridding (Amir) Temur's mau- 
soleum of pagan accoutrements.”®2 

Let us recall that the Sayyid’s remains were moved around 
1408-1409, or more precisely, after Shahrukh had taken Samar- 
qand, visited the grave of his father, and ordered that objects of 


B. F Manz, The Rise dnd Rule of Tamerlane, (Cambridge, 1989), p. 119. 
Bartol/d, “O pogrebenii Timura”, pp. 450—451. 

Ibid., pp. 450—451. 

Ibid, pp. 446, 448. , 

According to Fasfh Ahmad al-Khwäfi, Samarqand was taken around the 
middle of 1408; see his Mujmal-i Fasiht, p. 144. According to ‘Abd al 
yen ی‎ event took place on 13 May 1409; see his Matla‘ 
al-sa‘dayn wa majma al-bahrayn, voL II, pt. 1, (Lahore, 1368/1949), 
pp. 124, 126b. 
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clothing and equipment belonging to Temur be taken out.°* Not 
long before that (June-July 1408), ShAhrukh embarked on an ex- 
pedition against Andkhud and Balkh in order to put down a rebel- 
lion raised by Pir ‘Ali Taz. Having taken these areas, Shahrukh 
ordered that Shibirgan (or Shiburgan) and Andkhud be granted 
as a soyurghal to his cousin Sayyid (“sayyidi”) Ahmad b. ‘Umar 
Shaykh. It is possible to guess from al-Khwáfi's brief account of 
these events that Shahrukh wanted to have a faithful and reliable 
relative in the border areas of his domain. However, al-Khwáfi 
does not explain what inspired Shährukh to give his cousin And- 
khud, which earlier had been granted to Sayyid Baraka as an igtd‘ 
by order of Temur.° The chain of events presented here compels 
one to look afresh at the reasons for the transference of Sayyid 
Baraka’s remains to Samargand. First, one may not exclude the 
possibility that the descendants of the Sayyid had taken part in 
the rebellion of Pir ‘Ali Taz, or were, at the very least, loyal to 
him, since it appears they were not pleased with Sháhrukh's polit- 
ical moves to isolate all of the influential comrades of his de- 
ceased father and their descendants. In any event, having used 
the convenient grounds of "fulfilling the wish of the deceased 
Sahib Qirán," Shahrukh rid himself of a potential (or, perhaps, 
actual) oppositional clan by subverting their economic base.5" Se- 
cond, the grave of Sayyid Baraka in Andkhud was a symbol of 


Bartol'd, "O pogrebenii Timura", pp. 446, 448. 

AI-Khwäfi, Mugmal-i Fasthi, pp. 141—142. 

According to Ibn 'Arabsháh, the descendants of Sayyid Baraka still con- 
trolled Andkhud when he wrote his composition (1436—1437). However, 
in this case, Fasih al-Khwáfi deserves our confidence, since he, unlike Ibn 
‘Arabshéh, was a witness, and sometimes even a participant m the events 
he described in Khurasan. 

57 On this point we might add that in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
Andkhud was a disputed territory between the Chaghatay factions of Ar- 
lat and Apardi; see Manz, The Rise and Rule of Tameriane, p. 155. It 
is possible that Temur, who had always endeavored to smooth frictions 
between Chaghatay tribes, gave the disputed territory to a representative 
of the third, neutral side — to a descendent of the Prophet, Sayyid Baraka. 
This could have taken place in Ramadan 771/March — April 1370 after the 
conquest of Balkh, at a convocation which included Amír Oljeytu Apardi, 
Amir Muayyad Ariat, Sayyid Baraka, Ab0'l Ma’älf and ‘Alf Akbar Tirmidhi; 
see Yazdi's Zafarndma, ll. 139b-140a. In the given case, the conveyence 
of Andkhud to Sayyid Baraka could have had as one goal, that of econo- 
mically weakening both of these amirs. 
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the power of his descendants, which certainly could have had 
political consequences for Shahrukh. Finally, wanting to prevent 
the possible dissatisfaction of Sayyid Baraka’s relatives, Shahrukh 
sent them (or at least some of them) to Transoxiana. As is clear 
from the epigraphic material presented here, they again returned 
to their land - to the Nasaf region. 


| 
l 
۱ 
| 


The ee examination shows that the chaos in religious af- 
fairs which had existed in Transoxiana from the 1270s, had sub- 
sided by the time of Temur and the Timurids. The main reason 
for the regularization of the situation was the creation of a single 
centralized state in the region. With the elevation of the Chagha- 
tays also came the growing influence of rural religious figures, 

who had traditionally enj joyed strong positions among the village 
and nomadic populations of Central Asia. The teachings of these 
Muslim religious groups (who had close ties with both the tradi- 

tional beliefs and religious practices of the peoples of Central 
Asia, and with Ka Shi‘ite, Isma‘ili, ascetic and Shafi‘i move- 
ments of Khurasan) ul i ly experienced a long evolution. The 
meteoric growth and rise in socio-political importance of these 
groups, and the shift of their activities to the central towns of 
Transoxiana where thé situation of the Hanafis had always been 
strong, as a rule required the traditionalization of their teachings. 

One form this took was the attempt to acquire an authoritative 
silsila. For example, the silsila of proto-Sufi Khwäjagän, going 
back to Yüsuf al-Hamádáni (d. 1140) is a reflection of their old 
ties to the Shafi‘i of Khurasan. Most likely, the silsila of the Ya- 
sawis was developed {for the same reasons, making Ahmad al- 
Yasawi (d. 1166—1167) a disciple of Shiháb al-Din as-Suhrawardi 
(d. 1234-1235), who lived much later.» 

Among the myriad Central Asian descendants of the “first Arab 
Muslims" one may observe the greatest increase in prestige of 
those lines which declared themselves the direct descendants of 
the House of the Prophet (CAlids-Fatimids). As a result of this 

: ] 


Conclusion 


58 Risäla-yi Husdm Signagt, ms. IVAN RUz, No. 11084, 1. 3a. 
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situation, Temur promoted Sayyid Baraka as the chief representa- 
tive of the House of the Prophet in his realm. In this period the 
positions of the Hanafis and the “new wave” of religious figures 
became similar in some respects. On one hand, the latter actively 
assimilated a minimum of rules and attitudes of Hanafi fiqh and Ma- 
turidi kalám which was expressed in the unique popularity of the 
compendiums of "Matálib al-Müsälli,” ^Risála fi anwä‘ al-mashrü‘ät 
wa-ghayr al-mashrü’ät” of Lutfalläh al-Nasafi al-Kaydani (d. ca. 
1349). On the other hand, the teachings and practices of Central 
Asian proto-Sufi communities were being worked out in a tradition- 
alist spirit. It was for such activities that the hereditary Hanafi fagth 
Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Háfizi al-Bukhari, Khwaja Pars (d. 
1420) had earned the epithet “jami‘ ‘ilmayn al-sharí'a wa-l-haqiqa” 
(“the unifier of the two sciences of sharí'a and hagiga).® 

Pärsä fully deserved such an epithet. He dedicated his most 
important works (e. g., Fasl al-khitäb, Risálá-$ qudsiyya, etc.) to 
the interpretation and explication (from a Sunni point of view) 
of the practices and theoretical rules of the Sufi school “Qasr-i 
Hinduwän,” a term Pärsä applied to the teaching of his murshid 
Bah@ al-Din Naqshband (d. 1389),9? who in turn endeavored to 
transform in an Islamic spirit and simplify the teaching of the 
Khwäjagän school, thus making it accessible “both to the Turk 
and Tajik, merchant and peasant.” It is noteworthy that in his 
works Khwája Pärsä used the writings of such early Sufis as al- 
Kalabadhi (d. 980 or 985), the commentaries or compendia on 
his works, the writings of al-Ghazäli (d. 1111), and others. Also 
remarkable are Pársá's efforts in the process of compiling simpli- 
fied interpretations of theoretically complex writings on the Ha- 
nafi fiqh and kaläm (apparently for the benefit of “new wave" 
religious figures). As an example of this one can point to his com- 
mentary on the abovementioned work of Lutfalläh al-Nasafi al- 
Kaydani, a copy of which exists in the Biruni Institute in Tash- 
kent. 


59 Al-Khwáfi, Kata’ib a ‘lam al-ahydr, ms. IVAN Ruz, No. 2929, 11. 342b- 
344 a. 

60 The epononym derives from the name of the village Qasri Hinduwän, 
where Bah& al-Din Naqshband was born and lived for some time. 
Following his death the village came to be called Qasr-i ‘Arifan. 

61 Ms. IVAN RUz No. 4846/IL, 51b — 120b. 
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It appears that the volume of Sufi literature (hagiography and 
theoretical literature) composed in Central Asia increased under 
the influence of Pársáiand other disciples of Baha’ al-Din Nagsh- 
band. These authors also attempted to show religous practice 
which seemed spurious to the minds of many ulama in a tradi- 
tional Islamic light. However, the majority of “new wave” religious 
figures and especially members of influential religious groups re- 
mained outside the process of theoretical explications of religious 
practice.| This is especially true of the Sayyids of the Mir Haydari 
clan who were quite satisfied with their status and special legiti- 
macy asia sacred family: from the sources we know that several 
of them were leaders lof small Sufi communities in the Balkh re- 
gion. For example, in Dawlatabad® Mir Pädshäh Mir Haydarî was 
a shaykh of one of the'Qädiri khánaqa; this khánaqa was founded 
by the Shaybanid's ‘Abdullah Khan to show special honor to the 
descendant of the Prophet, and in recognition of his assistance in 
handling the Khan's military conflicts with Hisar and Badakh- 
shan.9 Two other members of the Mir Haydarî family are men- 
tioned as retainers of the Naqshbandi leader Khwája Sa‘d Juybarí 
(d. 1589).94 

The extant variants, of Sayyid Baraka's genealogies have appa- 
rently been fabricated in their upper portions (that is, up to ‘Alî 
b. Abi Talib). This fabrication clearly derives from Sayyid Baraka 
himself and his nearest descendants, for whom a “Meccan” origin 
(or at 1e very least, “Arabic”) promised economic advantages 
and e a case for their inviolability as descendants of the 
Prophets. 

After the death of Temur and even after the fall of the Timurids 
(1506), many Sayyid families sought to tie their origins to the 
descendants of Sayyid Baraka, often through marriage alliances. 
And if Sultan remained suspicious towards Sayyid Ba- 
raka's Andkhud relatives, then his nephew Baygara Mirzá (the son 
of ‘U Shaykh) gave his daugther, Bayrám Sultánim, to one of 
the Andkhud Sayyids; Sayyid ‘Abdullah. True, Babur Mirzä, who 

| i 


62 Dawlatabad is a six-day journey west of Balkh; see B. A. Akhmedov, 


Aad Balkha, ent, 1982), p. 41. 

63 M ad Talib Juybari, Matlab at-tälibin (written not later than 1664), 
ms. IVAN RUz, No. 80, ll. 76b, 96a. 

64 Ibid., i. 114 b. 
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wrote about this, did not mention that Sayyid ‘Abdulläh was re- 
lated to Sayyid Baraka. He did, however, write that the son born 
from this marriage was named Sayyid Baraka, clearly in honor of 
his distinguished ancestor. 

Later, the authors of several tadhkfra of the famous Bukharan 
Juybari family also sought to fabricate genealogical ties with the 
lines of Sayyid Baraka's descendants. Judging by the biogra- 
phers’ commentaries, the Juybarids attached special significance 
to these family ties and saw in them one of the most important 
sources for the raising of their status as a “sacred family”, the 
members of which began to play a significant role in the political, 
social and economic life of Transoxiana from the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

Meanwhile, although the Mir Haydari clan had lost its former 
political influence, it managed to preserve its prestige until the 
beginning of the twentieth century as one of the many Sayyid 
families in the regions of Kashka Darya, Zarafshan, and the mid- 
dle and lower stretches of the Syr Darya. For instance, at court 
the Mir Haydarî Sayyids were given the rank of Chief Qädi (qádi- 
i buzurg).?' In any event, it seems to us that future research into 
the history of this clan is warranted, and that special attention 
should be given to the following aspects: 


65 Zahir al-Din Muhammad Babur, Bábur-náma (Vaqdyi‘), Concordance and 
classified indexes by Eiji Mano, (Kyoto, Syokado, 1996), p. 260. 

66 This is partially discussed in the earliest chronicle of the Juybarids, Sa‘- 
diyya (composed no later than 1578 by Husayn b. Mir al-Husayn al-Sa- 
rakhsi) where it is noted that the mother of Khwaja Sa'd Juybari (d. 
1689), Agha Begim (d. 1532), was a descendent of Sultan Husayn Mirzá 
(1470-1506), and by another line descended from Mir Sayyid Baraka (ms. 
IVAN RUz, No. 1349, L 177a, b). Muhammad Tâlib Juybari, in his Matlab 
at-fälibin, (IL 36b, 37a, b) also gave a full genealogy on Khwaja Sa‘d’s 
mother’s line. But this genealogy, as one might expect, turns out to be 
unreliable, especially when compared to such scrupulous contemporary 
genealogies as Babur’s (Bäbur-näma, pp. 259—261). The author of the 
other, more voluminous Juybarid chronicle also dwells in detail on the 
genealogy of Khwäja Sa‘d’s mother, but nowhere mentions her connection 
with Sayyid Baraka's ancestors (see Badr al-Din Kashmiri, Rawdat ar- 
ridwän wa hadigät al-ghilmán, ms. IVAN RUz, No. 2094, composed 
around 1580). 

67 V. V. Bartol’d, “Tseremonial pri dvore uzbekskikh khanov v XVII veke", in 
Sochinentia, II, 2, pp. 388—399. Bartol’d (who translated and published 
the text) incorrectly assumed that the term “Mir Haydari” denoted the 
descendants of the Caliph ‘Alf (p. 395, n. 24). 
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e the genealogical connections with nomadic and semi-nomadic 
tribes, other influential family clans or even with ruling dynas- 


ties; 
e their apparent or = connection with Sufis (in particular with 


Qädiri silsila); 
e the activity of the leading Mir Haydarî as religious patrons of 
professional artisan pm or corporations. 
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Aya, adh ola sl 


.١‏ بسم الله الرهن الرحیم 

۳ يا ا لله يا ا لله يا ا لله يا رهن يا رهن يا رهن يا رحیم 

یا رحیم يا رحیم 

۳ الامان الامان الامان من زوال OLE‏ ومن شرور آخر 
الزمان 

.٤‏ محمد عليه السلام أصله نور ونسله آدم 

ه. الحمد لله وصلاة على سيدنا ونبينا وشفیعنا وشافع ذنوبنا 
. وطبيب قلوبنا وحبيب LAT‏ محمد المصطفى صلى الله عليه و 
سلم 

eo! [49] 0 عبد الله بن ]1[ عبد الطلب‎ NV 

۰ رحمد رسول | لله صلی ا لله علیه وسلم 1 حضرت آبوبکر 
رضي dbl‏ عنه حضرت عمر رضي الله عنه حضرت عثمان 
رضي ا لله as‏ حضرت علي کرم ا لله Agr‏ 
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۱۸ . علي الرتضی کرم الله وجهه نينك ولدي /۱۹/ سید امام 
الحسن. بوذات نينك ولدي امام رضا. etg‏ نینای ولدي 
۸ مید عبد | لله حسن. وكيشي نین ولددي سید موسی 
öl ۱‏ بوذاتنينك ولدي سید عبدا! له. cht y‏ /۲۲/ 
ولدي سید موسی. بوذاتنينك ولدي سید داود /۱/۲۳بو کيشي 
نينك ولدي سید زاهد. بوذاتنينك ولدي) سید /۲6/عبد اله 
جبلي. بوذاتنينك اوغلي سید امام gu‏ |۲| بوذاتنینك 
ولدي حضرت غوث eel‏ سید ]^[ cet‏ الدین عبد القادر 
جيلاني /۲۷/ اول حضرت نينك ا طرفیدین نسب 
لاري: ۱ 

۷ علي — سید امام AYA = Um‏ زین pial‏ - 
حضرت /۳۰/ امام حمد باقر - سید انام مقتداي خاص وعام 
]8 حضرت مام جعفر صادق - سيدا علي عريفي /۳۲/ = 
سید uf‏ علاء الدین محمد — /۳۳/ سید |کمال عیسیل - سید 
عبد | لله - VE]‏ سید ابو عطا - سید و [vo]‏ محمد طاهر 
Jur yf -‏ سید حمد - [e‏ شیخ عبد اه [EVI‏ بو کيشي 
ينك ae y‏ قيزلاري /۳۸/ فاطمة - ذریات سید حپی الدین 
مولانا غوث الأعظم عبد القادر جیلانلی2 سید [ÉA‏ سلوك 
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قادرية - سید عبد الرزاق /4۰/ — سيد عبد الوهاب - سید‎ 
سيد عبد احکیم - سيد عبد الرهن بلخي‎ [EN - عبد العزیز‎ 
مير ب رکه أستاذ کور ميري "مرقضدي = سید‎ EY) سید‎ - 
سلطان مير حیدر - سید میر خواجه — /۳/ سید اعلا خواجه‎ 
Z سيد محبى الدین خواجه - سيد /44/ عبد العزیز فوجنسی‎ - 
- عبد الرحیم خواجه‎ [tol سید عبد الجيد خواجه - سید‎ 
عبد اخالق خواجه‎ [EN سید‎ - gom سید بابا رحیم خواجه‎ 
سید حسن خان‎ [EV] — قوجني - سید حیدرخان خواجه‎ 
خواجه.‎ 
از سید عبد الخالق /4۸/ خان جهار بسر [ماندند]‎ 
دو فرزندی این ذات مشهور و ]£8[ صاحب ارشاد و‎ 
باین‎ [AS] بات شجره3‎ [o «| صاحب نسبت عربیه و قادریه‎ 
ذات به (جازت جار ست (؟) و /۵۱/ علماهاء ارشادین و‎ 
OAS فتوای شریعت /۵۲/ عظام الدین و فاضي‎ cla مفتي‎ 
معتبر بلخ [و]‎ OU سرقند و عالان /۵۳/ خيوهء خوارزم4 و‎ 
بغداد 5 و /۵/ و خلفاء هراة و کردآب [و] أمير نوائي ابن‎ 
الدین ابن إلياس الدین به همين ارشاد معقول‎ /۵ ۵/ SLE 
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/ و معتبر بافتند و بحکم pbs‏ تیمور ابن [OV/ BLES‏ 
بهادر میرزا آولو غ بيك ابن شاه روخ نوشلهة /OV/‏ دادند. به 
تکرار این علما هاي کرام وبه مصلخحت /04/ عظاغ الدین 
دادند. عیسی خان حمود اعلم بخاري |« 5[ عیسی خان أعلم 
فنكاني عیسی خنان أعلم خوقددي [AM‏ عیسی خان اعلم 
هزارسي خوارزمي8 عیسی خان [ [A Y‏ اعلم مشهدي هراة 
عیسی خان أعلم حصاري Y]‏ ^[ ت aul‏ ا 
شاشي بهمین واقعه نسبت بزرکان ... سنة ۱۲۵۰ 

٤‏ [سلطان سید میر حیدر ابن میر سید برکه]9 حیدر خوان 
[ابن] سید عبد UM‏ خواجه. سید جهانکیر ohi Ol g>‏ سید 
حیدر خوان جرقندي و تاشکندي. 

,10 از حیدر خوان جهار بسر ]5[ بنج دخاز شده است 

۷ سلمان خوان ابن حیدر خوان10. TEF.‏ ابن pee‏ 
خوان. عباس خوان ابن [AV]‏ حیدر خوان. جهانکیر خوان بن 
حیدر خوان . از این بسرها [A A]‏ مشلهور های "mre"‏ 
صاحب ارشادین سید IA,‏ جهانکیر خوان سلوك 4138 سید 
حبی الدین /۷۰/ عبد القادري و حضرت غوث ‏ الدین 
عارفان سلطان /۷۱/الدین بهمین ذات شریف بيوندند11 
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/۷۳/ بهمین آولاد تابع الدین بابای این ذات سلطان مير‎ YÍ 
ING] حیدر از عربستان جهار صد ذات عرب بیستو جهار‎ 
دانه عجمي سائلي دوازده دانه عجمی جغناق /۷۵/ تراشي‎ 
عرب مير‎ [N^] عجمي آوردند. بابای عرب امیه تکرارا که‎ 
جینازی12 آمیه‎ [NN] هزار آمیه عرب فیض آبادي آمیه عرب‎ 
عرب فورغان يعني فرغوره آمیه عرب /۷۸/ قوجن سازي اميه‎ 
عرب كييك /۷۹/ جهاري اميه يعني كييكجي [أميه] عرب‎ 
خیش روی مرقندي /۸۰/ ملا میرزا حمود اميه عرب آهن‎ 
آمیه و عرب بابای قمجي ملا‎ /۸۱/ CLES ساز کاروان‎ 
سلطان آمیه /۸۲/ و عرب بولاتي و کاسانساي ملا مشهور‎ 
عرب ما وراء النهر بهمين ذات تابع و‎ fal eU /۸۳/ أميه‎ 
از عرب جهار کس ملا جلال نبیره ظهر‎ /۸٤/ مکمل اند.‎ 
الدين /۸۵/ أميه از جينا[ز] و ملا برهان الدين ملا اساعیل13‎ 
قوجن ملا صلاح الدين ملا هيت ]$[ عرب أميه‎ 3 [A al 
[AA] از فيض آبادي ملا نیاز محمد نببره ملا حمود آمیه‎ 
آخرهای عرب به این نام ذ کر ختم نوشتند.‎ 
OLS pe خلق عجمي تبق تراش و کسبه حلالی و لقمي‎ ۲ 
[AN ععتباري کلته اوستا عبد الرهن نبیره کلعه بابا‎ ۰ 
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تاش وین مبرزا‎ Jpg اوستا رحیم اوستا قول داش اوستا‎ 
يونس حصاري اوستا نور محمد نبیره‎ dax نبیره اوستا‎ [AY] 
اوستا نارلبابي اوستا جمعه نبیره" اوستا و ان‎ [av] 
اوستا‎ [Ao] و برغاق مرقندي نبیره اوستا خواجه مراد‎ / 
نیاز قونغوراتي تام‎ ٩ ٩ ٤/ رهن او ركانجي نبیره اوستا تورسون‎ 
ect موکتی کسبه دار‎ |۹۷| al تبق ق تراش و‎ gal 

سلطان میر /۹۸/ حیدر اعتبار یافتند. ‏ ۰ | 
بابای عجمي سائلي OLS pa‏ ۲ ملت ملعا میدانی. اوستا 
نوروز باقر نبیره اوستا [Yaa]‏ رستم كسبي ملا محمب یاقوب 
مهاز نبیر[ه] واستا سنك ركابي /۱۰۱/ آی حمد نبیراه اوستا 
خواجه مراد كسپي اوستا ۲ ۱۰/ عبد لرحیم نبیره out‏ نیاز 
ملا او ركانجي نبیره بابا سراي /۱۰۳/ اوستا آی دين كسبي 
بابا یولداش o gd‏ بابا سلطان نیاز Jv ۰ ٤/‏ كسي اوسنتا بيك 
مت نبیره بابا سلطان نیاز کس بابا نیاز /۱۰۵/ dd‏ نبیره 
سلطان نیاز كسي بابا توقوز بابا VOLT‏ ۱/ نبیر اوستا 
حسن نیاز كسي بابا اوستا بوس ؟) VÍ‏ سید نبیر اوستا 
سنکیل ركابي آقارب14 اوستا مراد ۸۷ خوان کله اوست 
عبد ort‏ نبيره نیاز قلي ركابي /۱۰۹ و شام Ja‏ بضارا و 
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بنجه کینت وکل‎ fal فنجوان (؟) و‎ fal غزدوان15 /۱۱۰/ و‎ 
ميشوند.‎ [VAY] عجم سائل همین بابای كسي یافته‎ 
بهمین ارشاد نسبت خواهی عرب و خواهی /۱۱۲/ عجم‎ 
میشوند. بير زاده‎ [A YI جناق تراش این ذات را وابسته‎ 
کونده )$( همین ذات هستند. / ۱۱ ارشاد عارفین حضرت‎ 
عليه‎ di 1I يسوي ابن /۱۱۵/ سید ابراهیم‎ ABT خواجه‎ 
رحة | لله عليه سید جنين‎ [AY موالینا حمد یعقوب جرخي‎ 
لله عليه /۱۱۷/ سید أمير مداني كولابي رة الله عليه‎ | de, 
الله عليه سيد مير‎ AR غجدواني15‎ /۱۱۸/ BEI سيد عبد‎ 
عمر کور ميري /۱۱۹/ سید عبد اطکیم اتا ترمذي زنکي‎ 
اتای تاشکندي /۱۲۰/ شيخ ابو الحسن أنداقي شيخ محمد‎ 
شبلي سید جلال الدین سمرقندي سید برهان الدین قليج‎ 
بهمین ارشاد بزرکان منهم نبیره‎ [Y Y Y] [فنکاني] ممرقددي‎ 
عبد الخالق /۱۲۳/ خواجه سید جهانکیر خوانرا این تبرکان‎ 
ارشاد و نسبت سنة ۱۳۳۲ ۱۵ ماه حرم یوم الجمعة‎ ۲۷ / 
سید‎ Ole بخارا بهمین تکرار‎ OUT دادند. /۱۲۵/ از مسجد‎ 
خوان ابن سید بابا رحیم خواجه را از‎ [AY GLA! عبد‎ 
اعظم زمرت بي بي‎ ppt تاللي اتا آولاد /۱۲۷/ حضرت‎ 
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بنت سید /۱۲۸/ اسحاق خوان در همین بزرکوار را داند. 
يك سال gol‏ /۱۲۹/ عجم سائلي آهل Ks‏ عجم 
جغناقتزاش fal‏ مکتان /۱۳۰/ کم کران بهمین ذات تلکي 
)9( دادند. uk‏ ۱۹ ۷ ماه exo‏ 
الأول روز بنجشنبه بنجشنبه OLS}‏ کرده دادند. ۷ص و 
حقیقت آهل "re"‏ سائلی ol»‏ کمکری غلباری 
۲ خواهی عرب کل ما وراء النهر کته قرغان عرب خانه 
خواهی عرب /4 ۱۳| قمجي خواهی de‏ جرخین أميه. آمیر 
تیمور بهمن /۱۳۵/ ذات coti‏ معتبر است. | 
۷ بابا یارمت ons‏ سلطان نیاز بيك باز1۵ اوسنا حمود 
نبره اوستا خرم بلخي و کسلي بابا سکن نبیره 
وستا حسن /۱۳۸ نیاز کسبيبهمین ذات سید ae‏ 
خوان وابسته حاضران است. ذات bt wat‏ ۱حسین باي 
قری ابن مبران شاه /۱۰/ است. مران شاه ابن آمبر تیمور 
است. میرزا اولوخ بيك /۱۶۱ / ابن شاه روخ ابن آمیر تیمور 
است. وزير أعظم آمیر IVEY]‏ اعلم شاعر معتبر آمیر نوائي 
ابن غياث الدین ابن إلياس /۱۶۳/ الدین بهمين رشاد Ls}‏ 
کرده بودند. | 
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تام آولین و آخرین بهمین ذات معتبر یافتند. نسبه‎ ۱ / 
نسبت /۱۵/ بهمن سلوك قادري حضرت غوث جلال‎ 
بهمن ارشاد شجره سنات17 بهمین ذات سید‎ / 3 £V الدین‎ 
جهانکیر خوان بیر زنجربند /۱۶۷/ بهمین ذات شریف است.‎ 
هرکسی که بهمین ذات/۱:۸/ منکر است بدر و بابای‎ 
خودرا منکر میشود. هرکسی که /۱۹/ خواند ملا ... و‎ 
زبردست شود.‎ 
کارم بنابرآن دعا امید داره.‎ aS من فقیر‎ ۰۱ 


1 این سطر - نوسته مهر است. 
2 جيللاني - Scriptum‏ 

Scr.- 9 uw 3 

4 خیوه خارومي - Scr.‏ 

Scr. - بغدادي‎ 5 

Scr. - سنه‎ 6 


Scr. - QU Ge 7 


Scr. - خارزمي‎ 8 
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Sor. - این سطر - نويشته مهر است‎ 9 
| Scr. - QU 0 
| Scr. - ند لد‎ eu 1 
| Scr. - جيناري‎ 2 
| Scr. - اسمائیل‎ 13 
| Scr. - الاقاب‎ 4 
| Scr. - غجدواني‎ 15 
| Scr. - سك‎ 16 


17 سجره سنات - Scr.‏ 
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۱ The Resurgence of Tradition in a 
Post-communist Society: The Role of the Mongolian 


'ger asa Vehicle for the Maintenance 
of Ideology and Practice in the Diachronic 
Process of Mongolian Society* 


CHRISTINA SAUER 


| 
| | by 

| 

| Bonn) 

| | Dedication 
| | To the memory of Batdorj, 
| in the warmth of whose ger 
I spent many long and 
informative hours. 


Part I 


| Introduction 


Me determined and undertaken by the Stalinist leadership 
of the former Soviet Union, to undermine, destroy, and eradicate 
the local| traditions, religious ideas and practices of indigenous 
societies, within a ework of Soviet ‘modernisation’ policies, 
extended ruthlessly into the Mongolian People’s Republic. These 
policies paralleled the approach and view of other European Im- 
perial powers, who posited their own conventions as infinitely 
superior to the traditional lifestyles and ritual activities of the 
people they colonised; As a result of decades of ‘socialist’ prog- 
ress, most aspects of indigenous Mongolian culture and religion 


| ] 

* The author wishes to acknowledge her sincere appreciation and gratitude 
to her tutor, Dr. Roger Ballard, Department of Religions and Theology, 
University of Manchester, and Professor Dr. Veronika Veit at the Univer- 
sity of Bonn for her continuing encouragement and support. 
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appeared to have been suppressed, and to have given way to the 
ideology of Soviet-style Communism, and the effects of urbanisa- 
tion and industrialisation. 

This paper examines the resurgence of more traditional and 
localised indigenous ideas and practices in Mongolian society 
since the collapse of Russian hegemony in 1989, and during the 
present on-going period of political and socio-economic transi- 
tion. I attempt to evaluate: 

a) The indigenous cosmological vision of the ancient Mongols, 
their religious ideas and practices, and how these may underpin 
the everyday lives and activities of contemporary Mongols. 

b) The lived reality of religious ideas and practices, particularly 
in the symbolic context of the Mongolian ger home and its contin- 
ued centrality in the lives of many contemporary Mongolians. 

c) The process of assimilation, resilience, and resurgence of 
religious ideas and practices, through a summary of the historical 
emergence of Buddhist, and later Communist ideologies, and em- 
pirically-based observations during the present post-Soviet transi- 
tion period. 

Since the 1920’s, most official expressions of religiosity had 
been suppressed in Mongolia. Until then the most salient feature 
of Mongolian society was the significant socio-religious structure 
of the Buddhist monastic institutional system which had become 
incorporated firmly into the everyday life of the Mongols, during 
a period of at least three hundred years. Moreover, the leadership, 
which had been controlled by a feudal elite and a strong clan 
lineage system, had been largely replaced by the leadership of a 
monastic elite, which based its authority on the religious ideology 
of incarnation. 

Mahayana/Vajrayana Buddhist, and Mongolian indigenous cos- 
mological visions were closely congruent, and this had facilitated 
the development of a Mongolian Buddhist ideology, whose un- 
derlying structure was firmly grounded in indigenous ontological 
and cosmological notions of ‘being’. The Soviet vision of accultur- 
ation was grounded on radically different premises, however, and 
an ideological context which opposed and suppressed the previ- 
ous codes and religious values of classes and ethnic groups. With- 
out taking drastic measures, the post-revolutionary authorities in 
Mongolia believed that it would be impossible to pursue their 
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modernisation’ polities within a society “in which the sanctity 
of the institution of reincarnation, was an overwhelming pre- 
occu: ” (Humphrey, 1994, pp. 22-23). 

The p nt rapid resurgence of religiosity apparent among 
both th Mongolians who identify themselves as Buddhist, and 
others who proclaim to|be ‘atheist’, suggests that an undercurrent 
of indigenous values and notions has remained constant through- 
out the process of political and socio-economic change in the 
history of Mongolian society. I suggest that in order to understand 
the present situation in a conceptual context, it is crucial to exam- 
ine the concept of ‘continuity’ rather than ‘change’. During sev- 
enty years of apparent suppression, it appears that a rich alterna- 
tive world had managed to survive underground, and this paper 
is an effort to explore the roots of that alternative world, and 
how, in t context, and by whom it has been sustained. It is 
grounded) in an empirical framework of experience which 
attempts to make sense of my anthropological observations of 
the realities of everyday life and activity in Mongolia between 
1990— 1996. 

The ceritrality of the ‘ger’ in the lives of many of the Mongolians 
who I met, and with whom I lived and worked, has encouraged 
me to fo particularly on the ‘ger’ in a conceptual context, as 
providing one example iof a ‘vehicle’ which maintains, assimilates 
or promulgates both indigenous and external ideologies and prac- 
tices in Mongolian society. There are other ‘vehicles’ such as the 
oboo (stone cairn), and its associated ritual activities and ceremo- 
nies, and [national festivals such as Naadam and Tsagaan Sar. 
Although I discuss their significance briefly, a more detailed dis- 
cussion is beyond the scope of this paper. Similarly, a more de- 
tailed analysis of the current role of 'funerary' gers, and the whole 
concept of ‘death’ and funerary ritual in contemporary Mongolian 
society, requires further prolonged fieldwork investigation, but 
would provide a focus for further research. 

| ۱ 
۱ 


Profile of Mongolia 


Mongolia has long been exoticised in the popular imagination of 
the West through the myths and legends surrounding Chinggis 


| 
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Khan (1167-1227 C.E.) and his Mongol ‘hordes’, and the accounts 
of early 13th century travellers such as Marco Polo, William of 
Rubruck and John of Plano Carpini.! The country’s cultural isola- 
tion during the seventy years of Russian hegemony resulted in its 
perception as one of the most obscure and remote areas of the 
world; a 'forbidden' land shrouded in an aura of secrecy and illu- 
sion, whose inhabitants were still believed to be ‘fierce and war- 
rior-like' and as infamous as their great ancestors. It had remained 
virtually inaccessible until gaining full independence after the 
first democratic elections held in July 1990. 

It would be misleading to consider the Mongols as a homogen- 
eous group of people. On the basis of geography and ethnic dis- 
tinctiveness, they can be divided into three groups within the area 
of Inner Asia. This region is perceived as transversing three 
states: Mongolia in the centre, with the Russian republics of Bury- 
atia and Tuva to the north and the Chinese autonomous regions 
of Inner Mongolia and Xinjiang to the south.? My ethnography is 
confined to the independent state of Mongolia, (until January 
1992 known as the Mongolian People's Republic). Sometimes re- 
ferred to in the past as ‘Outer Mongolia’ (Aru Mongghol), it is a 
sovereign nation with a small and scattered population of approx- 
imately 2.38 million. According to 1995 statistics 630,000 live in 
the capital, Ulaanbaatar, and the annual population growth rate 
is calculated at 1.6%. 46% of the total population are young people 
under the age of 18, and 3.7% are elderly? It is estimated that 
approximately 90% of the population of Mongolia can be consid- 
ered Mongolian, bound together by a history and culture of which 
they are intensely proud. Halh Mongols, who represent approxi- 
mately 80% of the total population, have retained their strong his- 
torical tradition of hegemony among ethnic Mongol groups, hav- 
ing founded the Mongolian Empire in the 13th century C.E., and 


1 John of Plano Carpini travelled between 1245-1247, carrying a message 
from Pope Innocent IV to the Mongol Emperor. William of Rubruck, a 
Franciscan friar went to Mongolia (1253-1265) with the approval of Louis 
IX of France, who wanted him to serve as his unofficial messenger. Marco 
Polo travelled between 1271-1775 and visited the imperial court of Kubi- 
lai Khan in Peking. 

2 C. Humphrey & D. Sneath, 1996, p. 1. 

3 Statistics: National Development Board of Mongolia, 1995 & 1996, Mongo- 
lia: Annual Economic Development Report, Ulaanbaatar. 
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living in what they consider to be the ‘true’ ancient Mongol home- 
land. This: group determines the overall culture of Mongolia. Eth- 
nic minority groups such as the Kazakhs who are Muslims living 
in the western part of the country, (approx. 7% of the total pop- 
ulation), Russians, Chinese, Tungus, Buryats and others, including 
an ever-increasing international community, constitute the re- 
mainder of the population.* 

The country is landlocked, sandwiched between the former 
soviet Union and China; and covering an area larger than Western 
Europe (approx. 604,109 sq. miles). The average altitude is 1, 580m 
above sea level and the physical features of the land are domi- 
nated by a large plateau, much of which is steppe/grassland, and 
the southern Govi desert which extends into the centre and west 
of the country. The northern part of Mongolia is mountainous 
with large areas of forest, many lakes and fast flowing rivers. 
The highest point, Mt. Huyten Orgil at 4,653 m in the Tavan Bogd 
Mountains, is close to the Russian border, and the lowest point 
the Hóh Nuur Lake depression in eastern Mongolia, is 532m 
above sea level. ! 

Mongolia has a severe continental climate and the average tem- 
perature is below freezing for at least seven months of the year, 
with more than half the country underlaid with permafrost. Natu- 
ral catastrophes such as heavy snowfalls in winter and droughts 
in summer are common, and impose severe burdens on people 
and all aspects of the agricultural and economic sectors. Con- 
siderable diurnal and annual variation in temperature occur, and 
humidity is relatively lw, which accounts for an unusual amount 
of sunshine throughout the year. Precipitation is also low and 
approximately 70% falls during the summer months. 

Nomadic pastoralism has been the traditional occupation and 
the basis!of Mongolia’s economy since ancient times. The grass- 
lands and steppes of Inner Asia have been used as pasture for at 
least two thousand years and although the broader area has been 
subject to the penetration of different types of economic culture 
from the ‘Russians and the Han Chinese, particularly in the 19th 
century, the indigenous population of Mongolia has largely re- 
tained its commitment to nomadic pastoralism (C. Humphrey & 


4 Various statistics provided by the Embassy of Mongolia, Bonn, in 1997. 
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D. Sneath, 1996). Although there is a great deal of diversity in the 
lifestyles of the Mongolian people, particularly within rural and 
urban contexts, the persistent and underlying nomadic culture, 
epitomised in the construction and symbolism of the traditional 
tent dwelling (ger), has produced unique patterns of social behav- 
iour which continue to inform much of the ideas and practices of 
Mongolian society today. 


An Outline of the History of Mongolia 


The exact origins of the Mongols remains unclear. Recent scien- 
tific evidence? suggests that human beings may have roamed the 
Central Asian steppes thousands of years B.C.E., but it was proba- 
bly during the Bronze Age (2000-1000 B.C.E.) that the first no- 
madic horsemen appeared, living in clan-based tribes as hunter- 
gatherers and pastoralists. Scholars continue to dispute linguistic 
and archeological theories, and it is only from the time of 
Chinggis Khan’s rise to leadership in 1189 C.E. that there is any 
real consensus of opinion among historians. 

The consolidation of warring tribes by Chinggis Khan (between 
1206-1227 C.E.), and the expansion of the Mongol Empire by 
his successors, has been well-documented both by contemporary 
scholars and earlier chroniclers, whose descriptions of the Mon- 
gol devastations formed the basis of the popular, universalistic 
assumptions that the Mongols were barbaric, ferocious and ap- 
pallingly destructive. This assumption has been challenged by 
Mongolian scholars, particularly since 1990 when Chinggis Khan 
was reinstated as a national hero. They argue that he was a bril- 
liant military leader, “born into a tradition that embraced war as 
a profession and also included a sophisticated knowledge of the 


5 In the summer of 1996, an international expedition of Mongolian, Ameri- 
can and Russian archeologists found evidence of possible humban habita- 
tion in caves in the Bayanhongor Aymag of Mongolia, which they believe 
to be as old as 700,000 years. Scientific tests on the finds are still being 
conducted (B. Stelling & F. Forkert, 1997, Mongolei, Peter Rump Verlag). 

6 German scholars have identifled Mongolian, Tibetan, Chinese, Middle 
Eastern and European sources relating to the history of Mongolia in the 
13th/14th centuries C.E. (eds. M. Weiers, V. Veit, W. Heissing, 1986, Die 
Mongolen, Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, Darmstadt. 
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political and economic uses of power” (Sh. Bira, 1994, pp. 356- 
357), that he saw the wisdom of allowing religious freedom, and 
adopted a policy of religious tolerance in his territories. However, 
the recent interest and critical reassessment of all aspects of their 
history by Mongolian scholars, must be understood in association 
with the intense patriotism of the new leadership and many ordi- 
nary Mongols, during and since their country's progression from 
a satellite state of the Soviet Union, to a more liberal and national- 
ist, independent state. 

The concept of Mongolia as a territory with fixed and accepted 
boundaries emerged during the present century./ The great em- 
pire of Chinggis Khan and his successors was “an unstable, inde- 
terminate grouping ofi tribes which flowed out in all directions 
as far as'it could engulfing lands and peoples which were never 
to be assimilated” (Bawden, 1989, p. 1). By the mid-14th century 
the demise of the Mongol Empire was complete and a period of 
civil war ‘and political disunity ensued until the latter part of the 
15th century, when Batmönh, a descendant of the Chinggisid 
line, and known as Dayan Khan, began the re-unification of the 
Mongol tribes. The rise to imperial rule of the Manchus in China 
during the 17th century, and the expansion of their empire, finally 
eliminated the political independence of the Mongol tribes, who 
were subject to Chine suzereignity until the beginning of the 
20th century (1644-1911 C.E.). Bawden suggests that the estab- 
lishment of autonomy from China in 1911, and complete independ- 
ence after the nationall revolution in 1921, was a ‘turning point’ in 
the history of Mongolia, evolving from political stagnation as a 
feudal component of the decaying Manchu empire into a self-as- 
sured republic (Bawden, 1989, p. 3). This view can be challenged, 


7 Charles Bawden mainthins that the concept of ‘national independence’ is 
a modern one and too'much value may be placed upon it in the context 
of the Manchu conquest. He argues that there was at that time “no cohe- 
sive sense of Mongol nationality expressing itself in a will to political 
identify” (1989, p. 40), in comparison with the expression of national and 
ethnic distinctiveness today. 

8 Juno Miyawaki suggests that the Chinggisid principle, an unwritten law 
that orlly male descendants of Chinggis Khan were qualified to take the 
title of Khan, governed the minds of Central Eurasian nomads long after 
the fall of the Mongol Empire (1997, The Birth of the Oyirad Khanship, 
Central Asian Journal, (41, p. 72). 
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however, as Mongolia’s political and economic dependence on the 
Soviet Union had, (and I suggest the following is somewhat un- 
derstated), “obliged it in most things to follow the ۵ 
example” (Sanders, 1989, p. 427), a state of affairs which contin- 
ued until 1990. 

Mongolia began partial economic and political reforms in 1986, 
in response to deteriorating external economic conditions and 
internal grievances against its limited democracy. Parallel politi- 
cal and economic changes taking place in the former Soviet Union 
and socialist East European countries, stimulated the situation, 
and as a result the MPRP (Mongolian People’s Republican Party) 
conceded to a multi-party system. After democratic elections in 
July 1990, a new government was formed. In 1992 this govern- 
ment adopted a new constitution which removed the term ‘social- 
ist’ and guaranteed fundamental human rights, democracy, and 
freedom of speech and religious belief. The transition period has, 
however, been severely marked by economic hardship and politi- 
cal uncertaintly, despite a programme of reform, formulated and 
implemented by the government since 1990. In June 1996, the 
results of the third multi-party elections were sensational and un- 
expected, with a landslide victory for the Democratic Coalition 
(MSDP, Mongolian Social Democratic Party, and the MNDP, Mon- 
golian National Democratic Party). The election results marked 
the first real change of political power in Mongolia for over sev- 
enty years, but the majority of politicians and ministers were 
young and inexperienced, and in April 1998, the Prime Minister 
and his cabinet were forced to resign after a vote of no confi- 
dence by the coalition government. On April 23rd, 1998, the State 
Ikh Hural? appointed a new Prime Minister and a new cabinet 
was formed. Internally, however, the political conflict continues. 


9 The Great Hural (Parliament). The work hural means a gathering, or as- 
sembly. During the period of Mongolian autonomy, 1911— 1924, the Bogd 
Khan, as head of state, formed two chambers of officials, the Deed Hural 
(upper assembly) and Dood Hural (lower assembly) to advise him on 
policy as required. After the death of the Bogd Khan in 1924, Mongolia 
adopted a republican form of government and established a national as- 
sembly, the Great Hural (Sanders, 1996, p. 99). 
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: Part I 
' External Ideologies and Cultural Influence 
| p 
Part II examines the impact of external cultural and ideological 
influences on the religious ideas and practices of the Mongols, 
and concludes with a'discussion of the articulation of some of 
these influences in the context of the Mongolian ger. 
| | 
| 
| Pre-Buddhist Ideas and Practices 
۲ ۱ 


Sources relating to the pre-Buddhist ideas and practices of the 
ancient Mongols are limited. Scholars have relied on the historical 
writings of the 12th/13th century C.E. and in particular have scru- 
tinised the 13th century C.E. chronicle “The Secret History of the 
Mongols’, as well as the reports and ethnographic accounts of 
early travellers such as John Carpini, Marco Polo and William of 
Rubruck! The early pre-Buddhist ideas and practices of the Mon- 
gols and'other Siberian nomadic peoples have been termed gen- 
erally as ‘shamanism’, both by scholars, and within wider contem- 
porary Mongolian society. 

Long before Buddhism had taken a firm foothold in Mongolia, 
the landscape, conceptualised as part of the interdependent sys- 
tem of baigal, as discussed in the previous chapter, had been 
‘sacrilised’ into sites of transcendent religious significance. This 
significance had been acquired through ideas and notions that 
supernatural forces inhabited certain aspects of the natural envi- 
ronment, and through the accumulation of inexplicable events 
which had occurred there. These ‘sacred’ places became the focus 
of ritual'and social activity to which the nomadic herdsmen re- 
turned to express their reverence for the natural order of things, 
and to renew their relationship with it. 

Within the theoretical framework of the conceptual world of 
the cosmos, the Mongols personified the ‘Sky’ (Tengri), the blue 
or eternal ‘Heaven’ (köke Tengri, mönke Tengri), as a creator god, 
as ‘Khan’, ‘Leader’, ‘Master’, who guaranteed the ‘continuation 
and intangibility of cosmic rhythms as well as the stability of 
human societies” (Eliade, 1958). It was strongly believed that 
Tengri, ‘the power above all powers’ (Humphrey, 1996), both gov- 
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erned and judged humankind’s actions and continuously scruti- 
nised its behaviour towards ‘Nature’. Tengri was generally be- 
lieved to be the chief god of the universe, who ruled over many 
gods and such natural phenomena as mountains, rivers, lakes, 
stars and the sun. 

The natural environment of the ancient Mongols teemed with 
spirits and demons, and survival depended on humanity's relation- 
ship with these spirits, whom the Mongols considered responsible 
for their fortunes and misfortunes. This veneration of natural phe- 
nomena and their associated protective spirits, played an import- 
ant role in pre-Buddhist religious ideas, determining the behavi- 
our of nomads towards 'Nature' and setting the rules for respect 
and protection of the natural environment. Generally these cos- 
mological forces were seen as being ‘embodied’ in natural objects 
such as trees (mood), mountains (uul), plants, rivers, lakes etc., 
and could be anthropomorphised by people in ritual contexts 
with a few limited human characteristics, such as intention or 
consciousness. Visible features of the landscape were explained 
as being in relationships of power (Humphrey, 1996, Humphrey & 
Sneath, 1996). 

The ‘embodiment’ of natural objects was recorded in the many 
myths and legends of the Mongolian people, and remains, to a 
certain extent, in their everyday consciousness today. Mountains 
were, and are, particularly revered — the terms used to describe 
them relate to parts of the human body and suggest that they are 
engendered and regarded as ‘wholes’ or ‘bodies’. They are be- 
haved towards as if they are real presences (Humphrey, 1996). 

"Tsodol and Battsaggan were very excited about their proposed 
outing with us to the Eej Uul (Mother Mountain). We were to 
drive down into the desert and spend a few hours clambering 
over the smooth and splintering rocks of the Eej. Tsodols eyes 
twinkled, but he would not relate the legend to us until we were 
within sight of the great Bogd Khan Uul (Lord Buddha Moun- 
tain), with the Eej lying so near yet so far from him. Mongols 
love suspense and romantic suspense is even more appealing to 
them. When Tsodol eventually decided it was time to tell the 
story, we were not disappointed, and Hadhuu and Battsagaan 
joined in enthusiastically with their own interpretations of the 
legend. Apparently a beautiful Mongolian princess had fallen in 
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love with a great prince, but as she was already married her 
love was! adulterous. Her husband, another mountain directly 
opposite the Bogd Khan Uul, was unkind, and she was unhappy, 
but when, she tried to escape and reach her prince, her husband, 
who had great powers| changed her into stone. The streams and 
waterfalls running down the Bogd Khan Uul represent the tears 
of the prince as he views his beloved lying alone in the desert. 
We had been driving for several uncomfortable hours, when, 
from the top of a ridge, we were rewarded with a spectacular 
view. white peaks of the Bogd Khan Uul in the far distance 
and the rocky outline of a Mongolian princess, head adornment 
and upturned boots clearly visible, lying tragically on her back 
in the valley below” (Journal, ‘Journey to Gov Altai’, 1992). 

The worship of mountains was manifested in the ‘mountain-top 
altar’, ori stone cairn (oboo), usually constructed at the summit. 
Just as the mountain embodied the idea of proximity to the Sky 
(Tengri), the oboo represented its peak and honoured the protec- 
tive spirit-master of the mountain. Oboos were also constructed at 
mountain passes and crossroads, and were the focus for seasonal 
rituals, sacrifices and offerings. The oboo, like the Mongolian ger, 
has continued to recreate a conceptual structure, in miniature, 
of pro space’ (Humphrey, 1996, p. 148). It has provided a 
‘vehicle’| for registering the process of external ideological 
change, but it is I suggest, the resilient nature of its ‘continuity’, 
rather than the ‘change’ of its symbolism, that is significant in 
the context of the lived reality of Mongolian religious ideas and 
practic 

Lakes, river and streams, being an important source of water 
for humans and animals were similarly venerated; the incorpora- 
tion of the word for mother (eej) into the names of natural fea- 
tures demonstrates the continuing nature of their significance in 
the lives] of herdsmen e. g. eej-nuur, Mother Lake; eej-uul Mother 
Mountain; eej-umai, Mother's Womb (caves). Mongolians consid- 
ered thelearth to be 'the mother of all things', determining shape 
and substance, and the Sky, as 'father of all things', gave life and 
determined the fate o all things. 


10 Linguistically related to obooxoi, meaning ‘a shelter’. 
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This particular cosmological understanding of the world meant 
that human beings sought to harness the powers and energies 
that they attributed to the elements of their natural environment, 
to their own use and benefit. The ability to do so was regarded 
as the natural ability of chiefs and rulers," shamans and certain 
categories of persons who acted as intermediaries between hu- 
mans and spirits. They were able to cast out evil spirits, invoke 
good spirits, curse, divine one’s destiny and act as healers. Earlier 
universalist theories’ described such practices as an archaic 
technique of ecstasy — the shaman specialised in a trance during 
which his/her soul was believed to ascend to the Sky or descend 
to the Underworld — but this has been challenged by contempo- 
rary ethnographic research. C. Humphrey’s study (1996) of the 
Daur Mongols, challenges the view that terms such as ‘trance’ or 
‘ecstasy’ are defining characteristics of the shaman. She argues 
that ethnographically in Inner Asia, states describable by this 
term were entered by many people, including old men, singers, 
diviners, midwives, lamas or hunters. Furthermore, she argues, 
there is an ambiguity, or duality, in the identity of the shaman 
him/herself, who were people who were also members of clans, 
had households, farms and livéstock, and relatives and patrons, 
who suffered the same diseases, aging and dying like any other 
human being (1996, p. 39). 

Although the notion of ‘ascent’ characterises the ideas and 
practices of shamans, Humphrey's research reveals that the Daur 
Mongols emphasised that their shamans (yagdan) did not go to 
the Sky (Tengri) but to a supernatural being ‘Irmu Khan’: 

The ethnography of Inner Asia reveals that the sky (even in 
reified form) co-existed with another celestial world in which 
gods resided. Not even the most deluded shaman would attempt 
to ‘ascend’ to something which was an abstract regulatory 
energy. It might in theory make sense to travel to Tengri as an 


11 The ‘Secret History’ records that Chinggis Khan preferred to make pleas 
directly to heaven without a shaman as intermediary. His worship of the 
sacred Burkhan mountain and his reverence of Heaven through his wor- 
ship of the mentioned throughout the chronicle. The Mongols elevated 
Chinggis Khan to the Great Protector of the Mongol people and the 
‘Secret History’ proclaims that his birth was destined and ordained by 
Heaven. 

12 M. Eliade, 1958. 
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anthropomorphised receiver of sacrifices, but the Daurs did not 
hold this| idea (and indeed there seems something redundant 
about combining sacrifice as a mode of interaction with Tengri 
and a shamanic journey. In those places in Inner Asia where 
the shaman’s ascent existed (e.g. among some Altaians and Ya- 
kuts), thé ascent was in fact not to the sky, but through the sky 
to a range of spirits ‘animate’ creator deities. The celestial 
world was thus the equivalent on high of the mythic field of 
action which was the nether world of Irmu Khan below” (Hum- 
phrey, 1996, p. 122). | 

Humphrey suggests: that the ritual activities performed by a 
variety of empowered individuals, can be understood as the “so- 
cial distribution of knowledge, the shaman representing an in- 
tuitive intermediate, linking processes in the external world 
with human processes, or relations concerned with shame, at- 
tachment, revenge or ination (1996, p. 5). The abilities of cer- 
tain human beings to ‘embody’ a spirit, and as a consequence, 
journey in the cosmos in order to discover knowledge otherwise 
inaccessible to other ordinary people, were manifested through 
a variety of physical representations such as shuddering, falling 
unconscious, making| inarticulate noises, and foaming at the 
mouth etc. (Humphrey, 1996, p. 123). 

The concept of ‘embodiment’, in the sense of bodily experience 
understood as being the existential ground of culture and self 
(Csordas, 1990), seems to me to be a valuable (although not 
unique) foundation, for an understanding of the pre-Buddhist cul- 
ture of the Mongols. Csordas suggests that: 

“With respect to — the question goes beyond the distinc- 
tion between natural and supernatural bodies, or between corpo- 
reality and incorporeality, to the question posed by Fisher of the 
kind of body that ers of a culture endow themselves with 
in order to come into relation with the kind of deity they posit 
to themselves (1989, p. 13). If we are to assert that the body is a 
cultural|p | religion is one domain of culture that of- 
fers evidence rich enough to grasp the significance of that asser- 
tion” (Csordas, 1994, P 3). 


13 Ethnographies of the peoples of Altai and Tuva have also revealed a belief 
in another an or celestial world (Humphrey, 1996, p. 123). 
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Generally, within such a framework, it could be suggested that 
the ritual practitioner, or adept ‘embodied’ Mongolian society’s 
objectification of ontological understanding, and was crucial as 
mediator and negotiator in the social confrontation of individual 
relationship issues, and anxieties and uncertainties concerning 
wider discourses of power, such as the powerful Clan leadership, 
and the later external ideological pressure of institutional Bud- 
dhism, and Communism. 

The pre-Buddhist ideas and practices of the Mongols did not 
constitute a system of knowledge whose authority was based on 
the teachings and revelations of a human founder. The Mongols, 
generally, had no word for their worship of Tengri, and terminol- 
ogy correlating with ‘religion’ or ‘belief’ was introduced at a later 
period, after Buddhism had taken firm root in Mongol society. 
However, pre-Buddhist ideas and practices did relate very signifi- 
cantly to a system within which values, and an ethical code of 
behaviour, were incorporated, in order to maintain harmony 
within the natural order of things. It was the existence of such a 
system, and the similarity of the indigenous cosmological vision 
to that of Buddhism, which facilitated the process of Buddhist 
acculturation in Mongolia, from its initial arrival in the 13th/14th 
centuries B.C.E., and its more powerful influence between the 
period from the 16th century B.C.E., up to 1921. 


The Introduction of Buddhism 


The Mongol nobility and military leaders of the 18th/14th centu- 
ries began to take an interest in the Tibetan form of Buddhism 
during their political and military hegemony in Tibet. From an 
intellectual and religious point of view, this interest was confirned 
to, and made no great impact outside of, higher court circles.!* 
Through the support of the Imperial House of Chinggis Khan and 
his successor, especially during the Mongol (Yuan) Dynasty 
(1280-1368 C.E.) in China, monasteries were built with imperial 


14 The majority of the Mongol population remained more or less untouched 
by the activities of the court and remained firmly attached to their indige- 
nous religious ideas and practices. 
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aid and Tibetan Buddhist scriptures were translated into the Mon- 
golian language. However, the period was marked by an influx of 
ideas frorh diverse parts of Asia and Europe, including, for exam- 
ple, intense missionary activity on the part of Nestorian Christian- 
ity, Islam iand Taoism, which may have diminished the possibility 
of the creation of a powerful political component in the form of 
Tibetan Buddhism, in contrast to its later influence after the 16th 
century (Miller, 1959, p. 5). 

This early dissemination was dominated by the philosophical 
ideas of the Sa-skya school of Tibetan Buddhism.!? The collapse 
of the Mongol Empire by the mid-14th century, left the Mongols 
politically divided and'a long period of confusion and civil war 
ensued. Scholars have largued that this resulted in the disappear- 
ance of the Buddhist religion as an institution, although the scar- 
city of records and material for this period leaves a very unclear 
idea of the fate of Buddhism in the Mongol homeland (Bawden, 
1989, p. 26). Sa-skya dominance in Tibet was over by the time of 
Altan Khan of the Tumet's (1507-1582 C.E.) rule. Their political 
successors, the reformist dGel-lugs-pa (followers of the Virtuous 
Way),!6 established control over political and religious devel- 
opments in Tibet, partly through their alliance with Mongol lead- 
ers, whose intentions were to take Tibet completely under their 
control. | | 

In 1576 C.E., Sonam Gyatso, a third rebirth of one of Tsongkha- 
pa's disciples, was invited to the court of Altan Khan, whose per- 

| 
15 The Sa-skyapas held political authority in Tibet during that time until the 
1350's. . This school was established in south-west Tibet by Konchog 
Gyalpo of the Khon clan in the 11th century C.E., and was based on 
Indian ana and Tibetan Vajrayana teaching. The Sa-skyapas had a 
reputation as tantric masters and scholars, and their central teaching, the 


Lamday (‘Path and Fruit’) derived from the Hevajra tantra, formulated 
in India in the 9th ceritury C.E. by the tantric yogin Birwapa (D. Stott, 
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1985). 

16 The school was established around the 14th/15th centuries C.E., founded 
by Tso a Lozang Drakpa of Amdo in northeast Tibet. He received 
all his gsin t and developed teachings that exhibited exhibited 


a synthesis of Prasangika Madhyamaka philosophy, strict interpretation 
of the Vinaya and various tantric cycles. Based on these writings, a new 
order, initially known as the New Kadampa, was formed. The dGel-lugs- 
pa adopted and developed the doctrine of trulku (Tb.) or ‘incarnate or 
reincarnate lama’ which had arisen in the bKa’brgyu (founder: Marpa the 
Translator, 1012-1097 C-E.) school in the early part of the 13th century. 
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sonal interest in the Buddhist religion stemmed from earlier cam- 
paigns against the Tibetans and Uighurs, in the region of the 
Kökönuur, where he had taken two lamas of Tsongkhapa’s school 
into captivity (Bawden, 1989, p. 28; Miller, 1959, p. 6; Siklos, 1991, 
p. 162). Sonam Gyatso’s teaching and spiritual guidance was re- 
warded by the Khan, who conferred the Mongolian title of Bileg- 
ün dalai lama (Ocean of Wisdom Lama) upon him, and Buddhism 
achieved its first foothold in Mongolia in the court of a powerful 
prince. Abadai Khan of the Halh followed Altan Khan's example, 
meeting the Dalai Lama and ordering the construction of the earli- 
est Buddhist monastic complex in Halh — Erdeni Juu - near the 
old Mongol capital Karakorum. The nominal Emperor Tumen Ja- 
saghtu Khan invited the Dalai Lama to his territories, but Sonam 
Gyatso died en route in 1588, and the ruling family of the Tumet 
Mongols took the opportunity to have the great grandson of Altan 
Khan, declared the fourth Dalai Lama (Siklos, 1991, p. 163). The 
Mongol nobility regarded the Tibetan Buddhist institution as a "vi- 
tal, intellectual and spiritual force” (Bawden, 1989, p. 30), and be- 
lieved that their alliance with it would strengthen their political po- 
sition vis à vis the Chinese Ming rulers (Miller, 1959, p. 7), as well 
as advantage their own internal power struggles for supremacy. 

By the end of the 16th century, the first monastic institutions 
of the dGel-lukspa school of Tibetan Buddhism had been estab- 
lished in Mongolia. The Sa-skya school maintained a significant 
presence in Mongolia which lasted into the 18th century, and from 
a historical point of view, they represented, symbolically, the first 
unification of the Mongol ruling class with the Tibetan religious 
institution. Politically, and in religious terms, the dGel-lugspa be- 
came the more dominant of the two schools, through their own 
determination, and their support of the claims of the Mongol 
Khans outside the lineage of Chinggis Khan. Buddhist ‘missionary’ 
lamas, including the Dalai Lama himself, had moved throughout 
the territory, “converting the nobility, establishing monastic 
communities and shrines, and erecting images and reliquaries” 
(Miller, 1959, p. 9). Whereas the first dissemination of Buddshism 
‘had hardly affected the ontological ideas, or the everyday lives of 
ordinary Mongols, the Buddhist lamas now determinedly sought 
to integrate these ideas and practices into the Buddhist religious 
system. 
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The religious influences of the Tibetan Buddhist tradition on 
the behaviour of the Mongols was based on their own existing 
nomadic , ontology, and Buddhism's own strong orientation 
towards the natural environment. The symbolic entities in terms 
of whom Tibetan/Mongolian Buddhism is structured, already per- 
vaded thé landscape and maintained a whole structure of mean- 
ing in the environment, (Samuel, 1993). A symbiosis occurred be- 
tween the existing indigneously 'constructed' landscape and the 
Buddhist ‘construction bf nature and the environment. Underlying 
the new hybridity there remained a strong 'assumption' that the 
features of the lan e have their own ‘being’, that nature 
should not be disturbed by the activities of humans, and that hu- 
man beings, as nomadic pastoralists are as valid a part of the 
natural order, as any other entity. Buddhism achieved its 'Mongol- 
ised' character through the movement of 'missionary' religious 
specialists, along the caravan and transhumane routes of Inner 
Asia, who borrowed land ‘Buddhised’ local Spirits and their 
shrines, established monasteries, and generally 'allied' themselves 
with the, ‘sacred’ geography of the steppe (Humphrey, 1995, 

pp. 140-141). 

Buddhist lamas challenged and asserted their superiority over 
the activities of shamans, supplanting mystic powers already per- 
ceived as existant, with their own tantric powers. They performed 
‘magical’ deeds and rituals that aimed to co-opt the spirits of the 
sites for themselves, combining this approach, as they had done 
in Tibet, ‘with the substitution or incorporation of Buddhist ideas 
and ritual into existing indigenous religious ‘knowledge’, ‘shaman- 
istic’ invocations, and ritual. Stories of charismatic lamas such as 
Neyici Toyin (1557-1653), who used his magical tantric powers 
to combat a shaman|and cure an Ongnighud princess, there- 
by causing the mass; ‘conversion’ of the Ongnighud Mongols, 
have been discussed wed by scholars such as Walter Heissig (1986), 
as examples of the strategies used by the lamas to spread the 
doctrines of Tibetan Buddhism to the ordinary folk, through the 
calculated and successful ' conversion’ of local princes and their 
families. | 

By the 19th century, it may be argued that Buddhism dictated 
and provided sources of values and guiding ethical principles, for 
all human action and behaviour, although many of these prin- 
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ciples already existed and had formed part of nomadic indigeous 
‘knowledge’: 

"The meanings attached to the natural environment incorpo- 
rated both pre-Buddhist and Buddhist elements. There were 
mountains that were the homes of mountain gods, streams and 
rivers where the spirits dwelt, caves where Buddhist lamas had 
meditated, marks that had been left in rocks by Guru Rinpoche 
or King Gesar, lakes whose patron spirits could aid lamas to 
divine the karmic currents, hidden valleys that had been opened 
by past religious adepts as retreats for spiritual practice or es- 
cape from political turmoil. This whole structure of meaning 
was maintained in order, with the aid of symbolic devices dis- 
tributed through the landscape and of religious specialists whose 
rituals constantly re-activated those devices (Samuel, 1993, 
p. 157). 

The oboo represents one significant symbolic device that re- 
flects an underlying ‘continuity’ during periods of ideological 
change, and it remained a strong focus of ritual worship during 
thé Buddhist hegemonic period: 

“Princes and high lamas loved to be patrons of the great oboos; 
to arrive with the most impressive suites, to donate most live- 
stock, to have their wrestlers and their horses win the games in 
the festivities which followed the rituals. The athletic games 
were to restore male virility and strength” (Humphrey, 1995, 
p. 148). 

Although the Buddhist lamas changed or standardised certain 
practices and rituals!” surrounding oboo worship (usually legiti- 
mated through the ‘discovery’ of terma!?), the oboo may be re- 
garded as an important symbol of a more permanent aspect of 
the underlying structure of the religious ideas and practices of a 
society, which nevertheless remained, for the most part, firmly 
grounded in its own particular cosmological vision of the world. 


17 e.g. forbidding blood sacrifices and the presence of shamans. 

18 Terma are sacred objects of various kinds, especially texts believed to 
date from the time of Padmasambhava (Guru Rinpoche), associated with 
bringing the Dharma to Tibet in the 8th century C.E. 
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Revolution and the Communist Era 


The mostisalient A of Mongol society at the time of the final 
collapse of the Manchu dynasty in 1911 and the establishment of 
an autonomous theocratic state under Chinese suzerainty, headed 
by a Living Buddha, Bogd Gegeen, was the significant socio-reli- 
gious structure of the Buddhist monastic institutional system, 
which had become incorporated firmly into the everyday life of 
the Mongols. ۱ 

By 1911 Mongolia was covered with a network of monasteries 
which were accessible for protection and aid to even the most 
remotely located herdgman (Moses, 1977, p. 122). Large monastic 
centres were able to build up substantial popular followings. As 
in Tibet, the lamas and monasteries of Mongolia claimed to act 
as pratectors, offering shelter from human assailants (e. g. bandits 
etc.), and as mediators with regard to non-human ‘spirit’ forces. 
As spiritual teachers and tantric practitioners, the two main as- 
pects of a lama's role, provided both an ideological and actual 
basis forthe creation, of strong personal relationships between 
religious [practitioners and lay believers (Samuel, 1982). 

The hierarchical monastic system of the dGel-lugspa concurred 
with, and largely replaced the existing feudal hierarchy of Mongol 
society, which although rigid, was off set by the inherent mobility 
of nomadic life. In her discussion on the Kazakh way of life, Shirin 
Akiner (1995), argues that despite very strong bonds of communal 
obligations and loyalties, ultimately the nomads remained free 
agents, and if di | ed could, and not infrequently did, move 
with their households and herds to a new location. In Mongolia, 
the monastery and the lamas assumed a commanding position 
equal to, or superior ta that of the laity. The institutionalised mon- 
astic em provided a cultural framework within which a small 
DE specialist adepts could acquire sophisticated Buddhist 
knowledge in terms of'monastic training in ritual, philosophy, cos- 
mology, medicine, astrology, as well as writing, printing, and 
translating Tibetan Buddhist canonical and religious literature. At 
the same time it provided a framework for social, political and 
economic activities, through trading and caravanning enterprises, 
renting and loaning of land and animals, and the performance of 
special religious rituals for lay people. There is no doubt that 

| 
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larger monastic institutions did acquire vast wealth in terms of 
land, livestock and treasury, but the majority did not own land 
outright and pastured their herds on land either granted by mem- 
bers of the Mongolian nobility, or owned by them. Their treasuries 
consisted of offerings in the form of artefacts, gold, silver, and 
annual taxes paid ‘in kind’ of various types (Moses, 1977, p. 192). 
Most monastic complexes developed into centres of settlement 
forming the nucleus of towns and agricultural areas (Bawden, 
1989, p. 108), and were crucial to changes taking place during the 
whole Manchu period in the economic and social structure of 
society. 

The ‘myth’ of the degeneracy of Mongolian Buddhism which 
formed part of the polemical discourse of the Communist era 
after 1921, and led to the destruction and virtual eradication of 
institutional religion, was upheld and reproduced not only 
through the official publications of the Mongolian State authori- 
ties, but also through the academic view of some contemporary 
historians (Siklos, 1991, p. 156). Charles Bawden, who was the 
first scholar to chronicle the modern history of Mongolia in Eng- 
lish, and whose account is generally considered to be a definitive 
treatment of the subject, writes for example: 

“Every traveller noted the apathy of the people, their enslave- 
ment to a church which at top level may have produced fine 
scholars, but which, where it impinged on daily life, held the 
people at large in ignorant dependence on itself and on its out- 
dated and corrupt ideals” (1989, p. 398). 

If the legitimacy of these premises are accepted it is easy to 
understand how the ‘myth’ established itself in the conscience of 
the State authorities and justified their radical policies, which in 
their view, alleviated the burden of the people from hegemonic 
Buddhist institutional, socio-economic oppression. If one 
chooses, however, to question this legitimacy, it is necessary to 
search for empirical anthropological evidence, in order to re- 
construct a balanced and less controversial picture of society, and 
a clearer understanding of its structure during a particular period 
of historical time. In the context of Mongolian society, however, 
empirical data concerning the three hundred year period between 
the introduction of Buddhism in the mid-16th century C.E. to the 
end of the Manchu dynasty, is severely limited, and academic re- 
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search has relied on historical and analytical studies, traveller's 
writings, and material translated from Chinese, Japanese and Rus- 
sian sources. During the Communist period, valuable documents 
were either destroyed or consigned to the State Archives, where 
they continue to remaih inaccessible for the most part, to general 
academic! or public scrutiny. However, the utility of myth of this 
kind in legitimating colonial enterprises, (whether Chinese, Rus- 
sian, Soviet or British), has proved a successful tool in assisting 
the process of the denigration of indigenous cultures, as far infe- 
rior, and lless sophisticated, than the superior cultures of their 
colonial governors. What remains paramount is that between 
1911-1937, Buddhist institutional religion was systematically 
weakened and stripped of its political and economical power. 

By contrast, ‘living’, 'embodied' religion, proved more resilient 
and although in many cases driven underground, it was not — or 
so I would suggest — eradicated from the everyday consciousness 
of many Mongol people, whose lives were still grounded in a natu- 
ral, pastoralist environment which had basically remained the 
same since the distant past of their ancestors.!? The irony was 
that ‘backward’ nomadic civilisation could not just ‘go away’ or 
disappear completely. The tower-block homes in the city of Ulaan- 
baatar and other urban centres, where the majority of the indige- 
nous urban population, were housed alongside Soviet and Eastern 
European citizens, could not be transferred to the steppes. De- 
spite the fact that herdsmen were, by the 1950's, made to become 
specialised livestock herders in collectives and state farms (Hum- 
phrey, 1994), they continued to live in their ger homes. The very 
nature of their pastoralist activities in a climatically severe envi- 
ronment, where resources were limited and mostly live- 
stock related, meant that they continued to be necessary agents 
in the new Soviet system, which, like the previous Buddhist insti- 
tution, relied upon them for the provision of meat, dairy products, 
wool and hide. The cyclical pattern of their annual and daily activ- 
ities, ane their family and kinship organisation, remained the 
19 T3 complexes RE into centres of settlement forming the 

nucleus of town and g centres. They were the socio-religious focus 

of pastoralist communities and most families had at least one male mem- 

ber attached to a monastery and focused their own lives and everyday 

activities around the virtual stability of a particular monastic institution. 
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generally, will say that a ‘foreigner’ may be forgiven for his/her 
social mi es and errors. My companions were willing to guide 
me through the complex conventions of indigenous cultural and 
social behaviour, so that after several visits to ger homes, I under- 
stood the appreciation of my host families, and the value they 
placed upon my efforts to participate in, and conform to the eti- 
quette of |ger life. 

When 1 crossed the threshold and entered the ger, I moved from 
a macrocosmic world of ‘transition’ and uncertainty, into a micro- 
cosmic world where order and social behaviour appeared to have 
remained largely unchanged, and transcended political or reli- 
gious ideologies. The door which faces south/south-west has par- 
ticular significance,” representing the threshold between the in- 
ner social world of the tent and the outer ‘threatening’ world of 
the universe. It is also believed to symbolise the transition be- 
tween life and death (Bunn, 1991), or as imaginatively suggested 
by P. Oliver (1969): “Ab the doorway denotes the entrance it is a 
sign, but it is also a symbol of entry or privacy, and may have 
many additional symbolic meaning of say sexual penetration 
or birth” (p.160). — ' 


| ۱ 
The:Construction, of Social Space in the Mongolian ger 


| 
My own lobservations land experience have led me to conclude 
that whilst social space in the Mongolian ger has absorbed many 
changes from the external politico-economic domain within its 
walls, ger dwellers continue to maintain and reaffirm their own 
indigenous understanding, by incorporating new ideologies, tech- 
nologies jand other elements of modernity into the pre-existing 
cosmological vision around which the social space within the ger 
is constructed. Values and ideological categories may conse- 
quently have been subjected to some degree of revision, but even 
so, within the context! of the ger, the relationship of honour and 
gender generally remains the same in the positioning of people 
and objects. The Ce onan of the ger provides, therefore, a sta- 

| | 
22 J. Wasilewski, 1076; P. Oliver, 1969; S. Bunn, 1991; C. Humphrey, 1974. 
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ble ‘ongoing’ living pattern of a way to live (Bunn, 1991, p. 217), 
whatever the state of affairs in the macrocosmic universe outside. 

"Tsedendorj appeared from his ger (we had waited outside as 
the dogs were quite hostile) and invited us inside. Before any 
business could be transacted the usual hospitality ceremonies 
took place, accompanied by the preliminaries of conversation 
which enquired the health of one’s animals and family. I sat on 
the bed on the women’s side of the ger, to the right of the door, 
while snuff bottles were exchanged and admired by the men. 
Tsendendorj's wife prepared ‘sutay tsai”” and offered us home- 
made bread, cheese and clotted cream. The old man made lengthy 
but polite enquiries about me — he had obviously never enter- 
tained a middle-aged, west European woman in his ger before. 
He sat in the central place of honour, surrounded by his four 
sons who sat or squatted on one knee on the ground, smoking a 
long clay pipe and listening quietly to the information Purev 
gave him” (Journal, ‘Collecting the Cow’, 1992). 

The concept of social space in the context of Mongolian no- 
madic culture can be divided into three dimensions. Together 
these constitute the space which each herdsman has to share with 
others, namely living accommodation (ger), the encampment 
(ail), and global living space (the area within which a family 
moves during its annual nomadic cycle), (Humphrey, 1974). In 
the past, a strict code of behaviour covered activities in all three 
dimensions, and served to regulate every aspect of daily interac- 
tion between individuals, and between individuals and the wider 
community. The effect of these conventions was to establish a 
hierarchical social order, where all those involved had a specific 
series of duties, loyalties and responsibilities towards each other; 
nowhere were these relationships more clearly articulated than 
in the context of the Mongolian ger. 


23 Milky, salt tea. Sutay tsai should be prepared in front of guests. Tea flakes 
are chipped off from a compressed block of usually poor quality Chinese 
tea. They are thrown into a round bottomed pan and boiled in a mixture 
of milk and water, over the central stove of the ger. Butter or fat, and salt 
are added gradually and a large ladles used to stir and blend the ingre- 
dients. Guests are served their tea in small bowls, presented to them with 
the right hand which is supported by the left hand at the elbow. The 
hostess will always serve her husband first, followed by male guests and 
then female guests. 
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The spatial organisation of the ger is focused on the central 
hearth (golomt) area. Fire was sacred to the ancient Mongols and 
it is still considered inauspicious and bad behaviour to contami- 
nate the fire with refuse, to stretch out ones’s legs towards it, or 
to step over it in any why. Linguistically, aavyn golomt (lit. paren- 
tal se expresses the symbolic tie with ancestors and respect 
for them: Later, Buddhist ideas were assimilated so that the 
‘square of the hearth’ within the circle of the ger (a Mandala form) 
came to represent the Buddhist principles of gender symbolism, 
namely the male, lised by the square, and the female by the 
circle. The five basic elements of earth, wood, metal, water and 
fire were symbolised respectively by the earth floor, the wooden 
hearth frame, the iron tripod and the kettle of water over the fire 
in the hearth (Oliver, 1969, p. 158). 

A system of categorisation of people and objects became incor- 
porated into the spatial organisation of the ger. In relation to the 
central hearth and the orientation of the door, seniors, juniors, 
males, females, guests and animals are accommodated in specific 
places. Males sit to the west and females to the east, seniors to 
the north and juniors to the south, and animals are kept by the 
door (Humphrey, 1974). Objects relating to gender and the divi- 
sion of labour are positioned in the appropriate space, so that a 
saddle, koumiss”4 bag; bridle and boots, are found to the left of 
the door in the male Section, and cooking utensils, sewing ma- 
chines, and anything relating to children and women, are found 
to the right of the door i in the female section. 

One of my first lessons i in correct behaviour was that the most 
transgressive action a person can commit on entering a ger, even 
today, is to step or stand on the wooden threshold.” I was asked 
to enter with my head bowed followed by my right foot crossing 
the threshold, and then to move clockwise around the inside of 
the ger to my allotted, ‘space’. This inevitably led to discussion, 
because in Mongolian society age takes precedence over youth, 
and male gender over female gender. Was I, as a female guest, to 


24 koumiks or ayrag is fermented mare’s milk and is drunk in substantial 
quantities during the summer months. 

25 Stepping on the threshold of the princely ger was punishable by death 
even in the 17th century. Plano Carpini was warned about this before his 
audience with Guyuk Khan (Wasilewski, 1976, p. 347). 
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be seated next to my host in the koimoor, or place of honour, in 
the north section opposite the door, or should I move around to 
the women’s section on the right side of the ger? Generally, if I 
was accompanied by my husband, I was invited to sit on the wom- 
en's side. Without him, I was either invited to choose myself, 
which left the responsibility for decision making in my hands, and 
therefore my own problem to solve, or my host firmly invited me 
to sit next to him on his right hand side. Whatever the decision, 
once seated, my gender identity rather than my ‘status’ largely 
determined the pattern of further social activities. Everybody, 
both male and female, enjoyed explaining the role, and expected 
behaviour of women, to me, and were often amused to observe 
how I attempted to comply in every way. The continuing ambigu- 
ity of my social position was manifested in other ways, as I be- 
came more familiar to the families I visited. The traditional hospi- 
tality gesture of the exchange and admiration of snuff bottles and 
snuff between men, was often extended to me, and there was a 
great deal of delight when I produced my own miniature snuff 
bottle for examination and sampling. 

My own experiential knowledge of everyday life in Mongolia 
began to be permeated with an increasingly sophisticated aware- 
ness of the logic of local behaviour, and nowhere more so than 
with respect to the use of social space within the ger. During my 
fieldwork visit in the summer of 1996, I lived with a Mongolian 
family in their three-room appartment in the suburbs of Ulaan- 
baatar. I observed how people appeared to use space in more or 
less the same way as they would in a ger, and I was reminded of 
Owen Lattimore’s observation in 1962 when he recorded: 

“We asked a woman if we could step into her log cabin, and 
she hospitably invited us in. Making allowances for the square 
instead of round shape, everything inside was arranged just as 
in a tent, and none of the possessions — beds, low tables and 
stools, chests for storage, and so on — was to big to be packed on 
an ox-cart or a camel. At the back of a Mongol tent or room, 
where the family altar used to stand you still sometimes see 
religious pictures or images with candles or butter-lamps in 
front of them, but you always see a collection of photographs of 
family and relatives and past heroes or present political leaders 
of the Republic” (Lattimore, 1962). 
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Many elements of the ger social organisation of space seemed 
to be incorporated into modern living accommodation. I would 
be invited to sit in a particular place, usually at the head of a 
table or in the centre of a couch, facing the rest of the family and 
their friends. Senior male members (i.e. usually the husband or 
the most senior male in age, the patriarch) would be served their 
food by their wife, mother, daughter or daughter-in-law, before 
any guest of either gender. In the evenings when people gathered 
to talk, drink, sing and celebrate, I noted how they sometimes 
unconsciously formed'a large circle, as they might do in a ger. 
Men often squatted on one knee on the floor around a central low 
table, and women might tend to sit together. - 

One ofithe most extraordinary examples of this particular sense 
of the necessary 'order of things' occurred in my own home in 
England, when a young Mongolian friend came for a weekend 
visit. Baatar is a ‘sophisticated’ young economist who had been 
brought up in the city lof Ulaanbaatar, and had worked, since the 
political ‘change, in the newly-established Mongolian Stock Ex- 
change. Our guest room was furnished with colourful ‘ger’ furni- 
ture and filled with a variety of objects relating to the everyday 
activities of pastoral Mongols, and Baatar was amused by the 
style of his accommodation. The following morning, when I en- 
quired whether he had slept well, his response took me by sur- 
prise. N o, he had not slept well at all; things were not right in the 
room; he had made some alterations in order to adjust the direc- 
tion of the sleeping form of his body, and he had changed the 
positioning of several, objects. The result was that, together, we 
re-arranged everything in the room until objects were positioned, 
and people could move in accordance with the directions of the 
compass and the traditional rules that regulate space within a ger. 
The second night Baatar slept soundly. 

Unlike Central Asian nomadic groups such as the Kyrghyz, who 
were absorbed by the former Soviet Union, and tend nowadays 
to use their yurts for Summer holidays (Bunn, 1991), the ger con- 
tinues to remain a site of actual lived experience in the everyday 
lives of the rural nomadic population of Mongolia. An increasing 
percentage of urban people feel the need to return to the country- 
side in order to escape the social and economic problems of the 
cities. When they want to ‘avoid’ certain people or ‘awkward’ situ- 
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ations, they often ‘disappear’ into the countryside where they can 
rarely be contacted! Sprawling ger suburbs surround the city of 
Ulaanbaatar, and despite the difficult problems of water supply 
and sewage disposal, provide a warm and familiar home for many 
urban settlers. In the city, each ger stands within a fenced enclo- 
sure, which allows people to keep one or two animals on their 
plot of land. 

Social behaviour within the confines of the ger may be more 
relaxed now than in the past, but I was strongly aware, during 
my visits, of the underlying behavioural norms which were con- 
sidered to be generally applicable to all who lived or entered the 
ger. Whenever these ‘norms’ were abused, ‘communication be- 
came difficult or even non-existant, and disapproval would often 
be registered through non-verbal forms: 

“Mongols are generally inquisitive and enjoy paying visits: if 
unwelcome visitors e.g. drunks, womanisers or other unsavoury 
characters turn up, a series of threatening looks, short, sharp 
replies, and total disregard of presence, will usually lead to a 
fairly rapid, if rather disgruntled departure on the part of the 
offender. Otherwise, visitors are welcome, and in the country- 
side, ger doors remain unlocked to prove the point. I became 
accustomed to the stream of village folk who turned up in our 
ger between six o'clock and ‘lights out’, and I either joined in the 
discussions and conversations or went about my own business. 
It would not have been considered rude had I decided to slip into 
my sleeping bag and go to sleep” (Personal Journal, ‘Fieldtrip to 
Bayanhongor’, 1994). 

A variety of functions have been accommodated within the 
social space of the Mongolian ger. Pragmatism has, of course, 
played a role in creating this variety, but however serious or triv- 
ial, secular or religious the nature of the functions, I observed 
how many people, on entering a ger, noticeably changed or modi- 
fied their physical and social behaviour in order to bring it into 
conformity with conventional expectations, and ‘follow rules’ that 
` have been transmitted diachronically through time and space, re- 
gardless of all the many pressures that have been put on them to 
abandon such notions. All this suggests that many Mongols have 
continued to subscribe, whether consciously or unconsciously, to 
a shared, and deeply historically grounded cosmological vision 
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that has continued to, influence their lives, regardless of radical 
changes in the external ideological and socio-economic environ- 
ment. | 
| 
| 
The Cosmology of the Ger 
| 


The cosmological hotions of the ancient Mongols and other 
Central Asian peoples were reflected in the mystical and ‘sacred’ 
status of the round teht, which was constructed, and functioned, 
according to certain cosmic rules. It was regarded as a sanctified 
shelter under the protection of which life proceeded (W. Jochel- 
son, 1928). In order to understand the continued significance of 
the ger and its centrality in the lives of so many Mongols, it is 
necessary to explore the cosmological vision that underpinned 
the world view of the ancient Mongols. Despite external ideologi- 
cal pressure from the Soviet Union, which posited a radically dif- 
ferent world view baséd on the political ideology of Marxism, and 
was linear rather than cyclical in its notions of ‘time’, this ancient 
cosmological vision has proved resilient, and continues to be ar- 
ticulated to some degree, either consciously or subconsciously, 
by the indigenous population. 

The religious ideas ‘and practices of the ancient Mongols were 
grounded within a cosmological vision which ran closely parallel 
with those constructed by other Siberian and Central Asian no- 
madic peoples, and which stressed above all, the interdependence 
of all forms of beings! This vision probably developed out of the 
necessity people felt to generate a sense of meaning and purpose 
in the formidable physical environment that they inhabited, and 
with which they needed to come to terms. The vast empty 
steppes, the mountains, rivers, lakes, caves and forests, and the 
harsh climatic conditions of the Central and Inner Asian steppes, 
shaped the nomadic consciousness and experience of the world, 
and subsequently nomadic culture cannot be separated from a 
broader ‘concept of nature. For the Mongols this concept (baigal: 
lit. what exists), was a dynamic, inclusive, interdependent, all en- 
compassing system, which included the heavens (‘Sky’, ‘Sun’, 
‘Moon’, and ‘Stars’), spirit entities, demons, plants, animals, and 
himan beings. In order to survive, humanity was thought to de- 
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pend on all these elements of nature, but was also justified in 
acting within nature, in order to maintain its own nomadic way 
of life (Humphrey & Sneath, 1996). Life itself was (and for the 
herdsman still is), an endless cycle, a repetition of the same pat- 
terns. These patterns were perceived as fundamentally ‘good’, and 
the ideal was, therefore, to follow them, and to reproduce rather 
than alter them, in order to maintain harmony within nature: 
“Against the background of the annual nomadising cycle and the 
seasonal cycles of the growing grass and the ‘breeding’ herds 
which determine it, a whole structure of patterns regulates and 
informs every aspect of life, down to the smallest details: the 
placing of utensils, the exact angle and spacing of the criss- 
crossed ropes over the ger” (K. Chabros, 1988, pp. 41-41). 

Nature was personified by the ancient Mongols as a powerful 
agency which governed human agency, and therefore they took 
the view that, rather than taking possession of an area of land, 
they had, as custodians, been given temporary permission by the 
land to utilise its resources — moving within a space and environ- 
ment where some kind of pastoral life was possible they ‘in-hab- 
ited’ it (Humphrey, 1996, p. 135). 

The impact of such assumptions formed and shaped the social 
and religious practices of the ancient Mongols, who believed that 
these were the correct ways to maintain harmony within the natu- 
ral environment. These practices were based upon injunctions 
that protected the features of the natural environment, recognis- 
ing their existence as entities with their ‘own being’, and their 
right not be to disturbed by the activities of humans. The conse- 
quences of failing to comply with these injunctions, for example: 
urinating in rivers or the ground of the ger, needlessly cutting 
plants, felling live trees, or killing animals, (in other words, the 
over-exploitation or wrong use of natural resources), were mani- 
fested as sickness, disease, infertility and misfortune in human 
beings and their animals. 

The cosmological conception that humanity owes its existence 
to, and is obligated to the natural world, was by no means unusual 
among other Central and Inner Asian nomadic groups.?6 C. Hum- 


26 C. Humphrey's discussion of Buryat religious ideas and practices, 1083; 
S. Akiner, 1995, who discusses the formation of Kazakh identity; S. Bunn, 
1991, Kryghz cosmology. 
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' i 
phrey and D. Sneath's (1996) recent research has shown that this 
conception continues to powerfully underly and influence the 
attitudes | of many contemporary herdsmen and pastoralists 
throughout the region; "the herder's perception and. attitudes to 
the grassland environ can be observed and understood in- 
directly, through his behaviour, local traditions, lore and reli- 
gious knowledge” (Humphrey & Sneath, 1996, p.4). The re- 
sponses pf local people who maintained that they: “never cut 
trees without a special purpose’; “it is wrong to dig holes in the 
ground" (Xinjiang, China); “we take care of nature, we do not 
cut trees” (Buryat herder); “we never cut trees or grasses. Why 
should we do this! Nature created us, it feeds us, why should we 
damage it?” (herder, Tuva); (Humphrey & Sneath, 1996, pp. 4— 
5), illustrates the continued sense of the reciprocal character of 
the relationship between human beings and the natural land- 
scape. | | 

My own observations of herdmen’s behaviour support this view. 
The struggle to survive in the hostile physical environment of the 
Mongolian pasturelands, was frequently the main topic of conver- 
sation in| the rural ger that I visited. Strategies and methods of 
coping with natural hazards were discussed between herdsmen, 
their families, and visitors, and included those strategies and 
methods |that clearly related to a perceived inter-personal rela- 
tionship between humanity and nature. The centrality of these 
concerns is linguistically articulated in forms of greeting, which 
in Mongolia, correctly include questions and answers relating to 
the health and welfare of the livestock, and preparations made 
for the approaching summer or winter months. 

“There. was always a warm welcome in Batdorj's ger and al- 
though he gleaned as much information as he could about our 
western lifestyle, which he compared to the Russian way of life, 
he firmly believed in the philosophy of his own indigenous world 
view. He and his wife refused to give up their pastoralist way 
of life and moved within the Central Province, using the Somon 
centre ofi Bayanchandam as their base. Their children, however, 
had married, and lived and worked either in Ulaanbaatar or 
Bayanchandam. Batdorj had a strong sense of the authority of 
Nature — he regarded! it as a ‘supernatural’ force, or a ‘master’ 
who could be easily provoked and angered. At the beginning of 
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each meal he ‘remembered’ to make an offering, throwing the 
first spoonful of soup into the air outside the ger, or flicking tea 
with the ring finger of his right hand towards the hearth, the 
spirits of the landscape, and the Buddha, before he himself even 
raised his bowl to drink. In summer a bowl of cream was placed 
outside the ger door as an offering, and whenever we left the en- 
campment to negotiate the hazardous tracks back to Ulaanbaatar, 
Batdorj's wife tossed milk into the air with a wooden ladle, ritu- 
ally invoking the protection of the spirits, and offering us the 
traditional farewell for travellers” (Journal, ‘Batdorj’, 1992). 

Within the framework of the macrocosmic universe which they 
had constructed, the ancient Mongols translated their cosmologi- 
cal vision into a mini-cosmos, which was represented in the physi- 
cal construction and social division of their ger home. Earlier 
scholars such as Mircea Eliade (1958) had established the exist- 
ence of a relationship between ideas of cosmic pattern and the 
construction rites of indigenous nomadic peoples, suggesting that 
the nomadic tent represented a microcosm of the universe. These 
early theories were, however, questionable for their universalism 
and definition of humankind as homo religioso, operating only 
through religious motivation. 

The ancient Mongol's concept and understanding of the cosmos 
maintained that the stars were fixed in the sky, which was a dome 
and moved around a fixed point, the Pole Star. The dome of the 
sky was attached to the earth from the Pole Star by a pole, which 
formed an axis around which the heavens turned. The pole went 
from the heavens through this world to a nether world below, 
right through the centre of the ger.’ Clearly then, on a symbolic 
level, there is a parallel between significant features of the ger, 
and the universe. Apart from symbolising the link with heaven, 
and a past-present-future axis, the central poles ensured the sta- 
bility of the ger in the physical environment, protecting the family 
within, and symbolically ensuring the ‘stability’ of family life and 
the social order. This latter symbolic stability was translated into 
the complex grid of social space within the physical structure of 
the ger. 


27 Itis still considered thoroughly bad behaviour for a person to lean on the 
central supports of the ger. 
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The idea of the ‘centre’ was a notion of verticality for which 
horizontal position on the earth does not matter. The aim was to 
make a link, or an axis, between earth and sky, and every time 
people moved and reasserted their nomadic way of life, a ‘centre’ 
was established when they re-erected their ger on a new piece of 
ground. This link was conceptualised as the hearth of the ger, 
with its vertical column of smoke, and the poles which support 
the roof : ring, both symbolically representing the ‘centre’ of the 
world, and therefore locating each household at the centre of the 
cosmos (Humphrey, 1996, pp. 142-143). 

Journeys between chmps were ritualised and can be conceptu- 
ally understood as ‘spatial liminality’, involving a high degree of 
uncertaintly and danger (Van Gennep, 1960; Turner, 1969). C. 
Humphrey and the Polish ethnographer Szynkiewicz, suggest that 
the ri of hospitality and welcome within the ger, turned those 
on the move into guests of all who live on the steppe, and served 
to negate the fundamental principle of nomadic life, namely 
change. The emphasis was rather, on 'continuity', particularly in 
the context of the idealised permanence of the place occupied 
in space by the ger, and its symbolic ‘centrality in the universe. 
(Humphrey, 1996, p. 142; Szynkiewicz, 1986, p. 19). 

The ger dwellers of my own acquaintance all displayed an aware- 
ness of ancient ideas and ontological understandings of the cos- 
mos, and interpreted this ‘knowledge’ in various ways. Remem- 
bered fragments of m and legends relating to the origins of 
their ancestors, were ted during the long winter hours, when 
the warmth of the ger protected us from the intense cold outside, 
and songs were sung that celebrated the relationship of the pasto- 
ralist with the broader concept of the natural environment. 

Furthermore the strict order for assembling and dismantling a 
ger, accompanied by rituals and libations, was adhered to by the 
rural families I encouhtered, although the assembling of the ger 
on our Embassy compound involved a performance’ on the part 
of our younger Mongolian colleagues under the supervision of 
their elders, and was achieved with much hilarity and ‘libations’ 
of several bottles of vi Notions of reciprocity extended into 
inter-human relationships, and rules of obligations, reciprocity 
and hospitality were known and practised by all those who ac- 
companied me on my fieldtrips, despite the fact that they usually 
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considered themselves to be ‘sophisticated’ city dwellers. We, as 
guests, were ‘obliged’ to bring gifts from Ulaanbaatar such as rice, 
candles, sugar, and flour, and ourselves, returned laden with dried 
or fresh meat, cheese, yogurt and animal skins and fleeces. In 
times of economic hardship, rural and urban dwellers are, of ne- 
cessity, mutually dependant upon each other, as they also were 
throughout the Soviet period, as well as during pre-revolutionary 
times when monastic centres established the first urban and trad- 
ing settlements in the country. 

“This was our final evening in Galuut Somon, and I was tired 
from the events of the long day. A long stream of visitors, includ- 
ing the local Lama, bearing gifts of lamb fleeces, goat skins, 
homemade herbal medacines, hard cheese, chunks of fresh mint, 
containers of yogurt and ayrag,*® Buddhist invocations and as- 
trological forecasts, arrived to wish us a safe journey back to 
Ulaanbaatar” (Journal, ‘Bayanhongor’, 1994). 

All this suggests that the physical survival of the Mongolian ger 
and its perceived embeddedness in the everyday consciousness of 
many contemporary Mongols, (despite modifications, alterations, 
and developments in the system of categorisation within its struc- 
ture, determined by historical, ideological, and social change), 
may well be related to a particular, and deeply-rooted, culturally 
constructed, cosmological understanding of the world. 


Absorbing Change in the Context of the ‘ger’ 


I suggest in this paper that the Mongolian ger has played a signifi- 
cant role throughout history as an ‘indicator of social, political 
and religious change, while continuing to embody elements of 
indigenous culture and identity, cosmological ideas and related 
practices, within its structure. In terms of socio-religious change 
the ger/yurt, generally, has absorbed change by transforming 
categories, or creating new categories in the use of space, and 
appears to have provided a ‘vehicle’ in the lives of people, allow- 
ing them to adapt, adjust or assimilate indigenous ideas and prac- 


28 Fermented mare’s milk 
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tices, and externally imposed ideologies, into the framework of 
their nomadic lifestyle. 

In the pre-Buddhist period the ancient Mongols believed that 
the living were in need of the powerful protection of their ances- 
tors (Heissig, 1989). They sought this protection particularly 
through the medium of 'Ongghot' figures. These were made of felt 
or silk, representing positive and protective spirits which could 
be given life through the assistance of a ‘shamanic’ practitioner. 
Demonic! powers to be combated were believed to be invisible, 
and weré therefore nót represented physically. The accounts of 
medieval, European travellers such as Carpini and Marco Polo, 
describe:such household Ongghot figures as being made from 
skin, leather, silk, and cloth. They were human in shape and were 
usually Hung on both sides of the entrance of the ger (Heissig, 
1989). Apart from the social positioning of people and objects 
according to the indigenous cosmic rules that governed the prin- 
ciples of |ger structure; there is unfortunately very little other evi- 
dence to|suggest how the ancient Mongols may have represented 
their pre!Buddhist ideas inside the ger. 

Under the influence of Buddhism, the significance of ancient 
forms ofi spatial articulation in the context of the ger, were un- 
doub transformed as the more elaborate Tibetan Buddhist 
cosmological concept of the Mandala began to take precedence 
in ideas concerned with the cosmology of the ger structure (Wasi- 
lewski, 97 6). Both as, an art form and as a meditative ritual em- 
passin cosmic integration, the centre of the Mandala, the 
abode of the spirit is Contained within a square, representing in- 
ner being, surrounded by a series of circles, each representing a 
stage of consciousness (Bunn, 1991, p. 156). The social ordering 
of space within the ger, however, remained fundamentally the 
same, but certain sections gained considerable religious signifi- 
cance during the Buddhist period. For example, status in the kot- 
moor, ori ‘honoured’ north wall, had always been high, and it now 
became the place for a Buddhist altar and shrine, where statu- 
ettes of the Buddha and Megjid Janraiseg (Skrt. the great Bodhi- 
sattva Avalokitesvara), Buddhist texts, and brass butter lamps 
were placed. When la: ?9 visited a family ger, to perform rituals 


29 Lam in Mongolian refers to both lay and monastic religious practitioners. 
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or to visit their lay relatives, they would be seated to the right 
of their host, beside the shrine, just where visiting pre-Buddhist 
shamans or clan leaders would have been invited to sit. Many 
more elements of indigenous religion were incorporated, bor- 
rowed, or tolerated by the Tibetan dGel-lugspa school of Bud- 
dhism, and they continued to influence the layout and designs 
found in the interior of the ger. 

Islam, however, does not approve of iconography. Stephanie 
Bunns research (1991) investigates the structure and interior lay- 
out and design of the Kryghz yurt, and she records that the honor- 
ific space or djuk (Mong. koimoor) is where the storage trunks 
and bedding of the family are kept. According to her, these are 
still the most valuable items of the family. She observed that there 
are frequently three trunks, in which valuables and clothes are 
kept. Piled on the top of the trunks is the bedding (e.g. quilts, 
mattresses, pillows, bolsters and covers), all decorated with beau- 
tiful patchwork, embroidery and vivid velvets, incorporating the 
geometric symbolic patterns of Islam. The djuk in a yurt is a 
spectacle, she says, and regarded as something of great value to 
be seen. The enhanced value of the items, she suggests, is linked 
to their symbolic representation of marriage, family and lineage. 
The value of such items diminished in the Mongolian ger during 
the Buddhist period, and they were re-positioned and stored in 
painted wooden boxes on either side of the koimoor. Symbolic 
patterns associated with Buddhism, especially the ubiquitous 
‘endless knot’ motif (Mong. dlzii), (which represented, for the 
Mongolian pastoralists, a tiny model of rebirth and cyclical life 
repeating without end (Chabros, 1988)), and the Mandala, a sym- 
bol of prosperity, reflected a Buddhist world view which paral- 
leled their own indigenous one, and were incorporated into the 
materials and designs in the physical structure and interior layout 
of the ger. These patterns were used particularly in the decoration 
of the wooden door of the ger, which was often elaborately pan- 
elled and painted,?? denoting the status or wealth of the owner, 


30 The circle of five coloured strips on the door of a ger means “May every- 
thing in this home please your eyesight, hearing and sense of touch, smell 
and taste”. Five dragons on the rug hanging in the ger, symbolise the 
upswing of spiritual forces. (Source: The Mongol Messenger, January, 
1997). 
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the door‘ winter felt covering, and the felt rugs which covered 
the floor of the ger. The ger of a Buddhist lam would often have 
an extra temple’ doorway construction in front of its entrance. 

After 1911, the new; values of the socialist/communist period 
led to a radical change and development in the symbolism and 
system of categorisation of objects and social ranking in the ger. 
Religious, specialists and adepts were no longer openly welcome 
as such, i family gers. .„ Those monks who escaped execution dur- 
ing the purges, returned to their families where they, to 
all intents and purposes, appeared to lead ordinary pastoralist 
lives. Buddhist ee iconography which had reflected the ulti- 
mate ho orific status df the koimoor space, was replaced by fam- 
ily photo hs, and pictures of the heroes of the Revolution and 
leaders o of the Republic. These would usually be displayed on, or 
above, wooden storage chests, (or manufactured leather trunks), 
which ‘had been reinstated to their original pre-Buddhist position 
in the kotmoor. Although the koimoor had lost its value as a Bud- 
dhist altar (visually at least), it retained its significance as a focus 
for the social ordering and ranking of persons. The space itself 
was occupied by the most senior adult male/host, and the “hon- 
oured” guest (i.e. now a ‘Party’ official rather than a religious 
Official) was seated to the right of the host. Other visitors were 
ranked by status, from the koimoor to the door. 

“Ger homes are decorated with a variety of unusual objects, 
but large frames of photographs often continue to take pride of 
place: families grouped together beneath the statue of the hero of 
the Revo lution, Suhbaatar, in Ulaanbaatar; graduation photos 
of sons and daughters!in Moscow and other East European capi- 
tals; rural relatives on horseback; serious Soviet-style portraits 
of parents, grandparents and great-grandparents. Some people 
had tent oeli stuck pictures of the Buddha or Janraisig be- 
tween their relatives, or had placed small items of Buddhist reli- 
gious value on the wooden chest at the back of the ger”. (Journal, 
‘Bayanhongor’, 1994). ۱ 

C. Hurhphrey (1974) noted that although manufactured objects 
(e.g. suitcases, wardrobes, chest-of-drawers, iron bedsteads, 
etc.), replaced hand-crafted objects from felt, leather and wood 
(e. g. bags, painted chests, wooden pails, silver-lined root-wood 
bowls, and felt or wooden trunks), they nevertheless merged into 
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traditional categories and assumed their correct spatial position 
in the ger, according to the existing system. New social categories 
of person had appeared (e.g. factory-worker, school teacher, 
‘Party’ official, truck driver etc.) but the social ranking of adults 
in the ordering of social space in the ger, remained the same ac- 
cording to age, gender and social position. In keeping with the 
ideology of ‘egalitarianism’, wooden doors, felt coverings and 
floor rugs lost their elaborate symbolic patterns and visual signs 
of wealth and status. Doors were often plainly painted in bright 
red or orange (the latter colour, however, strongly related to Bud- 
dhist colour symbolism), and factory made, utilitarian rugs and 
bed coverings replaced the more elaborately quilted and embroi- 
dered handmade felt rugs and coverings. At the time Humphrey 
wrote her article ‘Inside a Mongolian Tent’, it seemed inconceiv- 
able that a radical political and socio-economic change would oc- 
cur in the foreseeable future. Although she argued that the ab- 
sorption and incorporation of new factors such as technology as 
well as ideology, into the framework of the everyday life and ac- 
tivity of the Mongols, (reflected in the symbolism and social or- 
dering of the ger), reaffirmed their own particular indigenous 
world view, she suggested that external influence was such, that 
in all probability, old values concerned with social division and 
categorisation would eventually disappear. Moreover, Soviet dis- 
course suggested that religious values generally were already 
non-existant, or at least held no more importance in everyday life. 
Soviet ‘modernisation’ policies aimed to destroy both indigenous 
ideology, and socio-economic practices, and despite its perceived 
status as an independent Communist state, the Republic of Mon- 
golia became a satellite of the vast Soviet Empire, and was inevi- 
tably influenced and subordinated by its policies and practices. 
Before 1990 it was impossible to guage the overall success of 
these policies; the rapid resurgence and revival of indigenous 
ideas and practices since then, however, suggests to me that ex- 
ternal Soviet cultural and socio-economic influence, neither pene- 
trated nomadic society completely, nor influenced the indigenous 
world view of many ordinary Mongol people, (rural and urban), 
as significantly as had been maintained by the Soviet/Mongolian 
authorities. 
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Religious and Cultural Revival since 1990 


Between 1990- 1994, I observed the indigenous practices of Mon- 
golian herdsmen re-emerge among the urban families of the city, 
and become re-vitalised in the countryside, where they had qu- 
ietly survived during the seventy years of Soviet/Russian hege- 
mony. Ancient indigenous, and Buddhist festivals and cel- 
ebrations, officially unrecognised by the pre-democratic govern- 
ment, haye been rehabilitated by the State authorities. The frag- 
mented memories of their associated rituals have been fused to 
create new traditions and new ritual activities, which most people 
strongly identify as being universally representative of Mongolian 
pre-Buddhist, or Mongolian Buddhist, culture. 

The ger and the oboo have rapidly become symbolic focuses of 
change, ànd the ger, in particular, has 'embodied' the revival of 
Buddhism as a ‘living’ religion i in the everyday lives of many Mon- 
gols, particularly through the re-construction of religious space. 
The visual remnants of a previous era cannot be completely dis- 
carded, however, for they reflect the way human beings negotiate 
and come to terms with change. In the aftermath of the euphoria 
that accompanied their first encounter with democracy, it is ap- 
parent that many people now recognise, and even regret, the loss 
of the economic benefits of the former socialist system. al 

Within many of the ger homes I visited, the Buddhist 'altar' had 
reappeared in the kolimoor, and the family photos had been 
moved to less prominent positions on either side of the ‘hon- 
oured' space. Buddhist artefacts and glossy images of deities are 
now boldly displayed, carefully arranged on hadags,? which 

| 

3l Particilarly harsh on T majority of the population is the loss of free 
education, childcare, and health facilities, and the general lack of an ade- 
puate social welfare 

32 The hadag is a long piece of blue silk (in Tibet, white silk is used), which 
symbolises friendship and honour. It is offered to welcome and to wish 
goodwill, and the Mongols honour the hadag as a most respected and 
pure object. Traditionally the blue hadag is offered to all guests with open 
arms and with a silver bowl filled with milk, on the right hand. It is related 
to the Buddhist ideas! and practices of the Mongols who usually hang 
hadags over portraits of deceased relatives, Buddhist images and around 
religious objects. 
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cover the ‘altar’ construction. During the early years of the ‘transi- 
tion’, ‘hidden treasures’, salvaged from Buddhist temples during 
the process of their destruction, materialised without comment 
from their owners. In defiance of the law, they were invariably 
peddled for U.S. dollars, to foreign residents and tourists, openly 
at the central market, or more surreptitiously, by whispered nego- 
tiation on the streets of Ulaanbaatar. 


Vehicles of ‘Change’ and ‘Continuity’ 


Before discussing the role of the ger, as I have observed it since 
1990, in more detail, I will mention some other visual and public 
aspects of cultural revival that have steadily reasserted their signi- 
ficance in the everyday life of many Mongols. 


a) Oboos 


“As we approached Galuut Somon, white-capped craggy moun- 
tains appeared on the distant horizon. It was breathtakingly 
beautiful and I was happy to listen quietly as my companions 
broke into song, serenading our driver's cassette that had been 
churning out traditional music since we left Bayanhongor. We 
had left the dusty steppe far behind us and the high altitude and 
rough track slowed down our jeep until it spluttered finally to a 
halt beside an oboo. We piled out and paid our respects to the 
‘spirit owners’ of the pass, adding a few small stones to the exist- 
ing pile, and circumambulating the oboo three times in a clock- 
wise direction. The stone cairn was littered with coins, paper 
money, empty beer cans and vodka bottles, a discarded wooden 
crutch, a horse's skull and Buddhist prayer flags — these were all 
offerings from passing travellers in recognition of the protective 
power of the ‘spirits’ they perceived to be part of their natural 
environment” (Journal, 1994, ‘Bayanhongor’). 

The religious and ritual status of oboos has been re-established, 
and Buddhist flags now fly prominently from their apex. Out of 
town travellers make their picnic stops, more readily, beside 
these stone cairns, (the views from these sites are usually stun- 
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ning), and they rarely - without ‘ritually’ circumambulating 
the oboo three times, and making an offering and a request to its 
spiritual ‘owner’ or ‘master’. 

Large [public rituals centred around particularly venerated 
oboos, attended traditionally by men, but in recent times occa- 
sionally by women, and officiated by Buddhist lam, take place 
regularly: in many pants of the country. In 1991, the American 
anthropologist M. Goldstein participated in a summer ‘offering’ 
ritual, which involved, erecting prayer flags “whose message is 
carried by the wind to the gods” (Goldstein, 1994, p. 70), and 
throwing food (cheese and yogurt) into the air as offerings, at an 
oboo where the ceremony had been resumed in 1990 after a lapse 
of fifty years. He remárks, however, that “bad weather and epi- 
demics im several parts of the country led the newly emerged 
Buddhist leadership (for whom it was a matter of the rules of 
‘purity’, my comment), to declare that allowing women at the 
offering angers the gods and brought bad luck, so in 1991, tradi- 
tion was adhered to and only men attended” (1994, p. 71). 

C. Humphrey (1996) has argued that the ideological aspect of 
the oboo'ritual, and other rituals such as the New Year worship 
of the ‘Sky’ , is associated with the patrilineal clan and the renewal 
and continuance of male descent. It can only be speculated 
whether this concept forms part of the conscious participation of 
ordinary|people in present-day oboo rituals, and I suggest that it 
should rather be viewed as simple acknowledgement of a concep- 
tual ‘spiritual’ relationship between all human beings and the nat- 
ural environment. | 

| 


b) Naadam?9 


Games were associatdd with oboo worship in ancient times, and 
oa a suggests that conceptually and symbolically, they too 
can be understood as!re-invigorating, renewing, and blessing the 
social structure of the partrilineal clan, the military leadership 
and the administrative unit (Humphrey, 1996, p. 161). 

| i 

| | 
33 linguistically derives from naadah-to play. 
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The celebration of Naadam, or ‘the three manly games’ reflects 
the military skills of the ancient Mongols, namely, wrestling, arch- 
ery and horsemanship, and was most certainly structured upon 
an even more ancient pastoralist seasonal festival, which cele- 
brated the productive months of summer on the Central Asian/ 
Inner Asian steppeland. It is thought to have been staged nation- 
ally for the first time in 1641 C.E., in honour of the first Bogd 
Gegeen, Zanabazar, and was celebrated every three years until the 
end of the 19th century, when it became an annual festival. After 
the Revolution in 1921, Naadam was celebrated on July 11th and 
12th, the anniversary of the Revolution. The focus moved steadily 
away from Mongolian traditional sports, to the ubiquitous military 
parade which took place on the large square, in front of the Gov- 
ernment Headquarters, and Mausoleum of the Heroes, in the 
centre of Ulaanbaatar. Although the present government still re- 
gards Naadam as a celebration of the 1921 People’s Revolution 
(President Bagabandi’s Naadam address, 1997), the focus of the 
national celebration has returned firmly to the concept of the 
‘games’, which are organised, not only over three days in the capi- 
tal, but in ‘mini-Naadams’ in rural district centres and encamp- 
ments throughout the country. 

The ceremonial nine white-tailed banners symbolising Chinggis 
Khan's Mongol Empire, are carried from Government House to 
the Central Stadium and head a parade which now reflects the 
pre-revolutionary history and traditions of the Mongolian people. 
The first Naadam parade that I attended in July 1990, still bore 
the markings of a Soviet/Mongolian military display, but each suc- 
cessive Naadam celebration since then has provided an opportu- 
nity to make an ever more overt celebration of national and ethnic 
distinctiveness, through a sturdy elaboration of pre-revolutionary 
historical and cultural themes. By the summer of 1996, Naadam 
celebrations resembled a gigantic folk festival, drawing rural 
herdsmen and their families from far distant, and remote, outlying 
districts.** City dwellers dressed in a bright array of traditional 


34 Some groups travel for weeks in order to reach Ulaanbaatar by the week 
before Naadam. They set up camp in an area outside of the city where 
most of the horseracing takes place. Ulaanbaatar is ‘ruralised’, becoming 
a city of ‘cowboys’, and young horsemen race each other through the 
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(deen, and western-style clothes, and a large number of foreign 
residents, and tourists mingled with the crowds. For the first time 
Buddhist monks were! allowed to participate in the parade, and 
the general atmosphere among the families and individuals who 
had invited me to share their activities and accompany them to 
the parade and the games, seemed to be overwhelmingly optimis- 
tic, despite the extreme, adverse socio-economic conditions with 
which they were (and still are) forced to come to terms. 


| 
! 
۱ ۱ c) Tsagaan sar” 


"Purev's mother and grandmother stood in the doorway, dressed 
in deels, (wearing their winter fur hats,?" and holding out a blue 


hadag towards us. Purev had told us that we should place a small 
amount of money on the hadag in their hands, then supporting 


their elbóws with our own hands we should ‘sniff’, or brush each 
of their cheeks with our lips. We felt very awkward. First of all 
there was the question of money — what amount was acceptable, 
a few tugruk seemed. so little in our terms, and we thought it 
might bé considered nude to give U.S. dollars. Purev assured us 
that it was the symbolism of the gesture that was important and 
not the amount” (Journal, ‘Tsagaan Sar’ 1991). 

Although coinciding more or less with the Chinese New Year, 


the f ۱ of Tsagaan Sar represents a complex of ideas which 
have a from san ancient festival significantly associated 


with theinomadic pastoralist lifestyle of Mongolian herdsmen. In 
| 
| 


streets, flirting with young women, herding their livestock, and usually 
getting themselves exceedingly drunk. 

35 The deel is worn by men and women. It can be made of silk or heavier 

and lined with fleece for winter use. It resembles a large over- 

coat which wraps to the right and is held in place by a wide coloured silk 
sash. | 

36 lit. White Month. — , | 

37 As a sign of respect headwear must not be removed by visitors to a ger. 
The host immediately [puts on his own hat as a sign of respect and friend- 
ship towards his guests. 

38 In 1998 senior Buddhist lamas declared that according to the Tibetan 
religious calendar, Tsaggan Sar must be celebrated a week later than the 
Chinese New Year, something which took many Mongolians completely 


by surprise. | 
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pre-Buddhist times its focus was the celebration of the approach 
of the end of the long and difficult winter, the birth of young 
livestock and the availability of milk products. Milk had always 
been associated with purity. 

As a religious New Year festival, Tsagaan Sar was not recog- 
nized by the Soviet/Mongolian authorities, who moved official 
New Year celebrations to 31st December. The festival was rehabil- 
itated gradually at the end of the eighties and since 1990 has be- 
come, together with Naadam, a major festival in the Mongolian 
national calendar. However, as it marked such an important turning 
point in the pastoralist calendar, it would be reasonable, I suggest, 
to presume that it continued to be celebrated in the countryside, 
well away from ‘official’ eyes, even during the Communist period. 

Pre-Buddhist notions, and rituals surrounding Tsagaan Sar 
were assimilated with later Buddhist ideas, and the festival was 
appropriated by the Buddhist institution as a celebration of the 
defeat of gada gadu shashin (outer religion) and the triumph of 
dotu gadu shashin (inner religion). Lengthy rituals were held in 
temples and monasteries over a period of several days. 

It is, however, the social aspect of family celebrations that have 
re-emerged so predominantly in post-1990 Mongolia. The first 
Tsagaan Sar I experienced in 1991 was still a tentative effort to 
make public and visible the rituals that accompany the festival. 
At that particular time, food was still being rationed, and the 
shops were completely empty of ‘luxury’ items. It was difficult 
for most urban families to meet their obligations of reciprocity 
under such circumstances. Since then, with the shops of Ulaan- 
baatar stocked well with Chinese and other imported articles, ur- 
ban families pool their resources in order to obtain food, alcohol 
and gifts, and meet the requirements of a feast which continues 
for seven days. The older generation, particularly women, dress 
in silk deels, while the rest of the family use the opportunity to 
shop for, or make new clothes. Following genealogical rules of 
seniority, children are obliged to ‘honour’ their parents first, fol- 
lowed by other older members of their extended families, so that 
the main family celebrations usually take place in the family 
home/ger of the most senior members of the lineage. 

Tsagaan Sar can be conceived as a joyful celebration of kinship 
(Humphrey, 1983), publicly defining who is one's kin. Nowadays, 
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on the first morning of'the festival, the buses and streets of Ulaan- 
baatar are filled with|families in their best clothes, laden with 
gifts and'bags of food,|en route to honour and pay their respects 
to parents, grandparents, and elder siblings in the city. Around 
the second or third day of the week people often set off to visit 
their relatives in distant rural districts, where more feasting and 
merry-making takes place. 

Chuluun and Batdorj, the two herdsmen with whom we cele- 
brated several Tsagaan Sars, had, however, retained old notions 
of the festival being grounded in ancient ideas related to the cycle 
of nomadic pastoralist life — they were grateful if their animals 
had survived the rigours of winter, and they looked forward to 
the less arduous months ahead, to greener, fresher pastures for 
their livestock, and to! the return of milk products to their diet. 


| 
The Ger as a Vehicle of ‘Change’ and ‘Continuity’ 
| ! a) Ger Temples 
| ۱ 

From a Mongolian peint of view, the construction of religious 
space in the physical, structure and interior layout of the ger is 
neither unusual, nor unfamiliar. As the basic form of Mongolian 
architecture, the first Buddhist temples were established in gers, 
until more permanent'monastic complexes development the char- 
acteristics of Tibetan/Chinese temple architecture. In pre-Bud- 
dhist times the ger was often the focus of shamanic rites, the 
shamanic practitioner conceptually using a ladder’ situated in the 
centre of the tent during his/her ecstatic journey to heaven (Wasi- 
lewski, den p. 357).!Urga, the ancient monastic city of Ulaan- 
baatar, i$ thought to have been built on the plan of a ger (Wasilew- 
ski, 1976, p. 355), which by that time had conceptually acquired 
the Buddhist cosmological notion of the Mandala. It was a city 
of tents; and ger temples, which nevertheless reflected the non- 
sedentary aspect of Mongolian nomadic life, and as an important 
trading and religious centre, it became a focus for travelling no- 
madic pastoralists. ‘Urga’ means ‘pole’ and therefore, within the 
framework of ancient indigenous cosmological notions, symboli- 
cally represented an axis connecting the cosmos to the ‘centre’ 
of the world. 
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More recently, the ger has assumed its earlier role as a main 
component in the creation of religious space. In the city of Ulaan- 
baatar, small monastic complexes have been established in the 
form of one or more ger constructions, and have quickly acquired 
a popular lay following which contributes to their survival. This 
situation is not confined to urban centres alone, but extends to 
the rural outlying districts of the country, where monastic com- 
munities, or individually administered Buddhist temples, have 
been established around large gers, usually in close proximity to 
the ruins of earlier shrines or monastic complexes. 

A field trip in 1994, to the province of Bayanhongor, gave me 
the opportunity to observe more closely, the experiential role of 
Buddhism and its relationship with local populations. My travel- 
ling companions were five Mongolian women, three of whom 
were medical specialists: an ophthalmic surgeon, a pediatrician, 
and a practitioner of ‘traditional’ homeopathic medicine. The aim 
of the expedition was to bring the women’s medical skills and 
expertise to a few outlying rural districs in the south-western ay- 
mag of the country. All of the women, with one exception were 
‘middle-aged’, and had been trained in the former Soviet Union. 
They all shared very definite, but diverse views on ‘religion’, and 
its former and present influence on their country’s historical de- 
velopment. Baljinyam, for example, who had represented the pre- 
democratic government externally as a senior diplomat, ex- 
pressed strong support for religious belief and faith, and was a 
source of considerable information regarding the ritual practices 
and ethical principles of Mongolian Buddhism. She told me that 
her family had belonged to a ‘noble clan’, and had been patrons 
of the monastic institution during the pre-revolutionary period. 
She recalled memories of her childhood, and maintained that cer- 
tain members of her wider kin had been persecuted for their affili- 
ations. Dolgormaa, who was well-known for the success of her 
homeopathic and ‘traditional’ diagnosis and treatment of illness 
and medically related problems, integrated her knowledge of Ti- 
betan Buddhist and Chinese medicine with a renewed acknowl- 
edgement of religious faith. The other three women were less 
willing to defend or reject openly, the principles of Buddhist ideas 
and practice, something which was noticeable among many of my 
informants at that time. My questions, however, were probably 
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difficult and embarassing to answer, as very few people had any 
knowledge at all about Buddhist history, teaching or practice. 
They were reluctant to appear ignorant, and at the time [ did not 
realise the extent to which they might be feeling intimidated. The 
women accompanied Baljinyam and J, however, on our excur- 
sions to re-established shrines and ger temples, listening quietly 
to our discussions and observing with great respect the rituals 
and blessings of the lam we encountered. In general, all the 
women felt that Tibetan/Mongolian Buddhism reflected the cul- 
tural identity of the Mongols, and they were critical of some of 
the methods used by the missionaries of Christian movements to 
spread the Christian Gospel among the indigenous population.” 
A monastic complex had once administered the tiny mountain 
settlement or brigad of Mandal. It had been established close to 
an ancient ‘sacred’ site, a formation of rocks which the monks 
had appropriated andidecorated with Buddhist images and sym- 
bols. The monastery had been destroyed and the rock paintings 
desecrated during the Stalinist purges, but when I visited Mandal 
in 1994, the paintings had been brightly restored and a ger temple 
stood near the old monastery ruins. One young lam, Batsaikhan 
(lit. Beautiful Stre , conducted rituals in the ger and attended 
to the ‘spiritual’ needs of the community. He was twenty-five 
years old, wore blue jeans under his red and yellow robes, and 
like many of his generation, expressed interest in the western 
‘pop’ music scene. Years of study are involved in the accomplish- 
ment of religious adepthood in the dGel-lugspa school, and I was 
intrigued to hear Batsaikhan’s story. He told me that a complex 
of thirty temples had once stood in the area, the proximity of the 
mountain shrine having attracted the monks to the vicinity. His 
family had remained ‘piously Buddhist, and an uncle who had 
been a young novice Jam at the monastery, had been forced to 
withdraw back into the anominity of pastoralist life, after the dis- 


39 Several people in Galuut Sum told us, disapprovingly, that missionaries 
had managed to accompany a Red Cross food aid distribution in 1990, 
distributing translations of the Bible, and audio cassettes in the Mongo- 
lian language, telling the life of Jesus and denigrating the Buddhist faith. 
Lam Batsaikhan in Mandal, showed me his copy of the Bible with a perso- 
nal dedication on the fly leaf, and a family m Galuut played me their audio 
cassette which they said they enjoyed listening to as a story, like any 
other, ‘about the life of a famous hero or leader from the past. 
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solution. Batsaikhan’s ambition was to attend and study at the 
dGel-lugspa academic college at Gandantegchinling in Ulaan- 
baatar, for he had been his uncle’s discipline since a small boy, 
until the old man’s death. He invited me to visit the ger temple 
and his mother’s ger, which was where he still lived. Both gers 
displayed an array of Buddhist artefacts: sacred texts, wrapped 
in coloured silk; thangkas;* statuettes; icons and old wooden 
chests painted with scenes from Tibetan Buddhist history. I asked 
Batsaikhan and his mother how the family had managed to pro- 
tect and hide so many precious symbols of their faith, but they 
were unwilling to discuss such a sensitive subject and changed 
the topic of conversation. Many people were still wary of outsid- 
ers, and sometime each other, at that time. It was not difficult for 
me to imagine, however, how they, and others in the community, 
had managed to conceal the visible evidence of religious ideology: 
Mandal is remotely situated far away from large administrative 
centres; its community is small and probably kinship related, and 
heavy snowfall and severe weather conditions assure its complete 
isolation for several months of the year. 

My short visit made it difficult for me to assess Batsaikhan's 
social position among the inhabitants of Mandal. They did not 
appear to award him any preferential treatment as a lam, and he 
was obliged, in terms of age, to show respect towards his elders, 
especially his mother. During Dolgormaa's clinic, he mingled un- 
ostentatiously with the crowd, exchanging greetings and news, 
chatting and discussing the merits of the herbal mixtures she pre- 
scribed. In the 'sacred' environment of his ger temple, Batsaikhan 
conducted rituals and chanted incantations with expertise, but on 
the day of my visit there were no other worshippers or suppliants 


40 The Buddhist pamtings of Mongolia are directly related to the painting 
technique of Central Tibet. They are executed on cotton stretched on a 
frame. The cloth is first sized with a solution of chalk, glue and alcohol 
distilled from mare's milk, then polished with a smooth stone when dry. 
The image is drawn in charcoal and the pigments consist of a mixture of 
mineral and vegetable colours mixed with yak skin glue. The painting is 
framed tn silk and is hung from wooden sticks which have been inserted 
in the top and the bottom (Bartholomew, 1996). Thangkas are regarded 
as sacred object, having been drawn and painted to the accompaniment 
of special prayers and ritual, and according to precise Buddhist cosmolo- 
gical/astrological rules. 
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accompahying him. This could be explained, no doubt, by the 
presence! of the medical experts, especially Dolgormaa, who was 
the focus of attention and had drawn herdsmen and their families 
(news travels fast despite distance in Mongolia) from within a 
radius of up to two hundred kilometres, both in Mandal and 
Galuut Sum, which was where I met lam Jandavsuren. 

The core of Baljinyakn's natal kin resided in the rural district of 
Galuut Sum“! in Bayanhongor Aymag. She had been born there 
and had moved away for reasons of higher education, marriage, 
and to follow a professional career in the Ministry of External 
Relations. Members of her family and friends, including the local 
lam, were delighted at our visit and extended the hospitality of 
their homes to us all. Lam Jandavsuren established his position 
as our ‘spiritual’ friend, and guide within the settlement, arriving 
every evening at our guest accommodation to chat and exchange 
news, perform special rituals for the protection of women, and 
gene bless the stream of visitors who appeared on our thresh- 
old during the course of the evening. Could he, I wondered, have 
been profiting from the focus of attention on ourselves as “hon- 
oured guests”, through his attachment to us, which thereby en- 
hanced his own position or respect among the locals? 

"Baljinyam and I trudged back through the snow, clinging to- 
gether for warmth, our heads bowed against the drifts. We were 
joined by a relative who wished to see us safely home and then 
our lam,| who was also intent on paying us his daily visit. I was 
interested to observe the exchange of greeting between the lam 
and our escort. The tall man moved to greet the lam in the tradi- 
tional manner — hands clasping the underside of the lam’s el- 
bows, and a brush ofi cheeks on each side of the face. Before he 
could ha however, he was reprimanded by the lam for having 
his deel unbotioned at the throat and the ceremony recommenced 
only the error had been corrected. The man knelt on one 
knee, his hat in his hand, as the lam touched his head and spoke 
a quiet blessing. We continued amicably on our way” (Jour- 
nal, 1994, Bayanhongör). 

Jandavsuren, like Batsaikhan, had set up a ger temple next to 
the site of a former monastic settlement. More permanent re-con- 

| 
41 Sum i a rural district. (Russ. somon). 
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struction work had begun, but its completion depended entirely 
on the offerings and contributions of the local community, which 
explained to some extent his particular attachment to Baljinyam. 
Jandavsuren was a non-celibate lam; he was married and had 
three children, and he lived with his family in a ger beside the 
temple. When we visited the ger temple to take part in a ritual, 
Baljinyam and I were invited by him to share a special ‘white 
(Mong. tsagaan id) meal of rice and sultanas. This, Baljinyam 
told me, was a gesture of ‘honour’ which could not be refused, 
and as the lam had no doubt anticipated, in reciprocation we left 
a substantial ‘offering’ in the ger temple. 

The ger's entrance was flanked by two large incense cauldrons, 
and inside we found the same splendid display of Buddhist arte- 
facts and iconography as had filled Batsaikhan’s ger temple in 
Mandal. Jandavsuren sat cross-legged on a cushion in front of a 
large brass statue of Sakayamuni Buddha, conducting the ritual 
procedures, while the centre of the ger filled silently with wor- 
shippers. This mixture of old men and women, and young parents 
accompanied by their small children, had, on entering the ger, 
moved in the ritually prescribed manner of clockwise circuman- 
bulation, placing offerings of money, sweet cakes, butter-fat, or 
flowers, in front of the various images and statues of the deities 
of the Mongolian Buddhist pantheon. 

Although Jandavsuren’s social position in his community was 
as difficult to assess at first, as it had also been for me to assess 
the ambiguous nature of Batsaikhan’s social positioning in Man- 
dal, it seemed quite clear to me that both men were highly re- 
spected as religious practitioners, in their respective local com- 
munities. However, I was unable to associate the observations of 
this field trip with the former powerful substance of Mongolian 
institutional Buddhism, as it had been in the centuries preceding 
the Revolution of 1921. 


b) Funerary gers 


During my fieldwork in the summer of 1996, it was apparent that 
many more people were visibly and verbally more at ease with 
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the practice of a diversity of religious ideologies,“ and there was 
more tangible evidence of the growth and rehabilitation of Mon- 
golian Buddhism as a national, cultural and religious influence in 
everday life. I noticed, in particular, the number of ‘funerary’ gers 
that had been easily and quickly erected outside the appartment 
blocks where the deceased, or members of the deceased's close 
kin, had lived. These gers have become the focus of funeral rites, 
before and after the transportation of the body to the city’s outly- 
ing cemeteries. They| are perceived as appropriate 'religious' 
space, and therefore the ‘real’ or ‘right’ space, for the conducting 
of funerdl rites by a lam, in contrast to the tower-block appart- 
ments o the city where, according to my informants, religious 
speci were rarely received. 

The following summary of funerary ritual is the result of my 
discussions with Mongolian friends and informants, the majority 
of whom: were women} during my research in the summer of 1996. 
It presents, I suggest, one example of how religious ritual may be 
maintained, and its consequently able to survive, against a back- 
ground of externally imposed cultural and political systems. 

Despite the suppression of Buddhist ideas and practices during 
the seventy years following the Revolution in 1921, modern Mon- 
golian funerary practices“ are still firmly grounded in indigenous 
and Tibetan Buddhist ideology, and have been considerably re- 
vived sirice 1989. The rural indigenous practice of disposal of the 
corpse by leaving it in the wilderness to be devoured by wild 
animals was forbidden in Mongolia by the Soviet/Mongolian 
State authorities, although such a regulation was impossible to 
control completely, due to the remoteness and isolation of most 
of the rural population. Caroline Humphrey's research (1983) 


42 Represented for Exile by a variety of Christian movements, an Islamic 
school, and a small group of Ba'hais. 

43 The concept of death'is expressed diversely in the Mongolian language. 
The most commonly used and most neutral term is ükükhü (lit. death), 
refers'to both humans and animals. Other terms are: óngerekhü (to pass 
away), nasu bolkhu (life is completed); nasum buyan tegüskhü (the bles- 
sing of long life is completed); tagkhal tegilskhi (one’s love for the world 
is completed); nirvana gerel ujegilkht (to show the light of nirvana). 

44 This is considered to be an ancient pre-Buddhist practice which was in- 
corpotated into Buddhist ideology as a realisation of a final act of com- 
passion, and a demonstration of the high ideal of selflessness of non-ego. 
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among the Buryat people of the former Soviet Union, suggests 
that, whereas religious specialists and practitioners, whether 
Buddhist monks or shamans, were generally no longer invited to 
conduct funerals, the form such rituals took was almost always a 
‘religious’ form, because no other way of adequately paying re- 
spect to the dead was known (1983, p. 425). This was also un- 
doubtedly the case among the indigenous population of Mongolia 
during the period between the Revolution and 1989. 

In Mongolia the corpse officially became the ‘property’ of the 
State and was to be disposed of (i.e. buried) in the outlying State 
cemeteries of urban and rural centres, without an overt display 
of religious ritual. In Ulaanbaatar these cemeteries are situated 
on the periphery of the city. Smaller cemeteries can be found 
scattered in the steppeland on the outskirts of smaller settlements 
or towns. It is not considered auspicious to visit cemetries on 
occasions other than those directed by a lam, and people were 
unwilling to accompany me to such environments. The general 
reticence on the part of many people to discuss with me any 
aspect of death or funeral procedures, may well have been 
grounded within indigenous and Buddhist views relating to inaus- 
piciousness and ‘pollution’ concepts of death. This meant that 
during the short period of my fieldwork in 1996, it was difficult 
for me to obtain adequate or reliable material on which to base 
an analyis of the process of funerary ritual in contemporary Mon- 
golia, and I have subsequently formed my own limited assump- 
tions concerning the role of the ger in such activities. Further 
prolonged fieldwork would, I suggest, provide a more substantial 
empirical foundation for the development of a broader analysis 
of the subject. 

In Tibetan and Mongolian Buddhist ideology, the deceased is 
believed to undertake a spiritual journey through the bardo, a 
liminal state between death and rebirth. Only certain, spiritually 
superior, religious adepts may achieve nirvana, or escape the cy- 
cle of samsara (rebirth). The journey through the bardo is per- 
ceived as a second journey, the continuation of the deceased's 
first journey through the physical world. The dangers and uncer- 
tainties of the second journey are karmic, i.e. they are products 
of the deceased’s karma, produced through his/her deeds during 
life in the physical world. For this reason it is essential that the 
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experience of dying is ‘good’ and the composition of one's last 
thoughts is crucial to future existence or entry into nirvana. Bud- 
dhist ri specialists are, therefore, considered essential for the 
successful process of this spiritual journey. They divine the direc- 
tion in which the ' conscience’ of the deceased should depart; they 
chant prayers for a good reincarnation; they accompany the ‘con- 
science’ out of the corpse in the appropriate direction, and they 
conduct rituals on the forty-ninth day after burial, which marks 
the deceased’s final removal from, or reincarnation in, the cycle 
of samsara (Humphrey, 1983, p. 426). 

When a person dies in Mongolia, the family and relatives of the 
deceased begin the process of helping the deceased adopt the 
‘right’ attitude and achieve a desirable rebirth. The.ritual process 
is perceived as influencing the conscience of the deceased and 
the outcome of the process is the responsibility of the deceased 
person alone. The living can only help to direct him/her to find 
the best way on their journey. If a person dies in a ger, the door 
must be firmly closed and the central opening in the roof of the 
ger tightly fastened. This ensures that the conscience* (here 
many of my informants translated the term as ‘soul’), cannot de- 
part until|the arrival of; a lam who then ‘opens the Golden Box” 
and recites texts into the ear of the dying or already deceased 
person. A corpse must|be undressed, covered in a sheet and laid 
upon its side, head facing towards the entrance (reverse position 
in everyday life), with the left hand under the right ear as if 
asleep, which recalls the position of the Buddha attaining para- 
nirvana. \Using the e time, day and year of death the lam 
makes "^ astrological ealculation to decide when the disposal of 


45 The significance of what are termed as ‘good’ or ‘bad’ deaths is explored 
by M. Bloch & J. Parry’ (1982), who suggest that: "the good death is thus 
the one which suggests'some degree of mastery over the arbitrariness of 
هر‎ ical occu by replicating a prototype to which all such 

deaths conform, and which can therefore be seen as an instance of a 
general| pattern necessary for the reproduction of life” (Death and the 
Regeneration of Life, Introd.). 

46 In Tibetan/Mongolian Buddhist thought, conscience and vital force, or life 
principle, unite in the heart and rise to leave the deceased’s body through 
an aperture at the top of the skull. 

47 The Mongolian ritual text, based upon the bardo Thédol (The Tibetan 
Book of the Dead), is known as the Altan Hairtsag (Golden Box). 
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the corpse should take place, and in which direction the corpse 
and accompanying mourners should proceed to the cemetery. 

A special candle or lamp is lighted and left beside the corpse 
until its disposal, and I was told that this lights the deceased on 
his/her journey towards rebirth. I was also told that the close 
family should not shed too many tears, as this is thought to cause 
a river and create an obstacle on the journey. The family should 
request and arrange for prayers to be chanted by alam during the 
period of transition between the time of death and the disposal of 
the corpse, in order to aid the ‘good’ rebirth of their relative. Many 
Mongols mark the body of the deceased with a drop of milk or 
colour, in order that a reborn person may be recognised, and I 
was told of many occasions when such recognition was believed 
to have occurred. 

The corpse is generally taken to the cemetery on the third day 
before dawn and this marks the first day of the forty-nine day 
sojourn in the bardo. The mourners leave for the cemetery by 
different directions, as directed by a lam. One mourner must re- 
main in the home of the deceased with a hadag and a piece of 
bone,*® nowadays usually the shoulder blade of a sheep. After the 
burial the bone is wrapped in the hadag, placed in a box and kept 
in the home, and I was told that this is in order to keep the good 
spirits within the family home. 

After the burial the mourners return to the home of the de- 
ceased and take part in a ritual purification which involves the 
washing of hands with water that has been blessed by a lam, and 
the drinking of milk.?? In urban areas where milk is often scarce, 
especially in winter, a small piece of sugar is substituted. Rela- 
tives, friends and neighbours are socially obliged to attend funeral 
rituals and give small gifts of money or food to the chief mourn- 
ers, who are required to pay for the funeral meal, the services of 
the lam and the chanting of prayers and ritual texts in the monas- 


48 The symbolism of much of what I was told was unknown to my infor- 
mants, who imagined that it probably derived from Tibetan Buddhist 
ideas. It was, however, the correctness of ritual practice which concerned 
them. 

49 I observed this particular ritual taking place in front of a funerary ger 
that had been set up on the street opposite the entrance of the building 
where I was staying. 
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tery during the forty-nine days of bardo. For some people this 
represents significant expense. Candles should burn at home dur- 
ing the forty-nine day period, and prayers should be said both by 
the chief mourners themselves and, on their behalf, by a lam in 
a temple! I was also told that rice should be fed to birds during 
this period although the symbolic significance of this practice 
could not be satisfactorily explained to me by anybody. On the 
forty-ninth day, the family of the deceased visit the cemetery and 
decorate 'the grave with candles in the presence of a lam. They 
then return home and distribute rice, sweets and butter to the 
children of their relatives and friends. This marks the final cere- 
mony of|the funerary 'procedure, and the conscience of the de- 
ceased is thought to be ready for a new rebirth. Merit-making 
rituals are held after one or three years as directed by a lam. 
My discussions and! observations suggests to me that clearly, 
many people felt a necessity to perform funerary rituals ‘cor- 
rectly’, even within an officially, State-imposed, secular frame- 
work, and that this was crucial to the future reincarnation of the 
deceased. The concept of ‘rebirth’ was overwhelmingly articu- 
lated by all those who agreed to discuss the subject of death with 
me, even when people proclaimed themselves to be ‘non-believ- 
ers’ or 'atheists'? Death occurs in diverse circumstances and 
places and the procedure described to me by my informants rep- 
resented their ‘ideal’ concept of death and ritual procedure. The 
visible and numerous appearance of funerary gers in the city of 
Ulaanbaatar demonstrates, I suggest, the perceived significance 
of their role in funeral rituals. There may be two explanations: 
first of all the most logical and pragmatic role of providing extra 
space for funeral guests; secondly, a symbolic, and I suggest, 
more significant role, providing the Tight’ or ‘real’ kind of ‘reli- 
gious’ space, which assures the successful process of rituals per- 
formed by a Buddhistilam, before and after the corpse has been 


| 
50 Notions of ‘bad’ rebirths were often explained as belonging to the animal 

world — many of my'informants insisted that dogs were perceived by 
herdsmen as having a! ‘special relationship’ with humans, because they 
may be reincarnations of persons who had created a considerable amount 
of bad, karma through their deeds and thoughts. These had been reborn 
into the animal world as an animal who particularly depended upon the 
a of human beings for its welfare. 

| 


| 
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removed to the cemetery, and even more significantly, a good 
rebirth for the deceased. The modern apartment home was not 
considered to be an appropriate environment for funerary rituals 
by any of my informants. 


The Political Situation of Institutional Religion 


In 1990 institutional religion in Mongolia was still being depicted 
in public discourse such as the media and in educational institu- 
tions, as a ‘museum piece’ rather than as a living faith. A greatly 
reduced (in terms of human residents), and carefully controlled 
example of the pre-revolutionary historical era, Gandantegchin- 
gling sum hiid,°! had been allowed to remain in the capital of 
Ulaanbaatar. The State authorities hoped, but probably failed, to 
convey an image to the outside world that their revolutionary 
state supported religious and political freedom. Since then, the 
post-1989 government's rehabilitation of the Buddhist religious in- 
stitution, as part of its policy to promote a homogenous notion of 
national and ethnic distinctiveness, has led to the concept of a 
religious 'revival' during the present transition period. 

The monastery of Gandantegchingling in Ulaanbaatar provided 
an immediate base for the re-establishment and revitalisation of 
the dGel-lugspa school in Mongolia.5? Under the leadership of the 
Hamba Lama D. Choijampts, and with financial support from In- 
dia, Japan, Laos and Vietnam, the restoration of a dGel-lugspa 
academic centre for the training of novices, as well as higher 
scholarship, including the study and translation of Buddhist texts, 
has been instrumental in accelerating an awareness of the religion 
among the lay population. It is probably fair to suggest, however, 
that at present the latter take more interest in ritual activities and 
ceremony than in the doctrines of Buddhist ideology. Books and 


51 sum hiid — a monastic complex including temples, residential quarters, 
stores, treasuries and teaching colleges. 

52 Since 1970 Tuvan and Buryat lamas have been trained at this monastic 
centre, which is highly regarded within a wider sphere of Tibetan Bud- 
dhist influence. The growing central significance of Gandantegchingling 
has been reflected on several important ceremonial occassions, by the 
attendance of Hamba Lamas from Buryatia, Tuva, Kabnykia and St. Pe- 
tersburg, as well as the Dalai Lama himself (Barkmann, 1997). 
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publications from the monastery’s printing works circulate in the 
bookshops and bookstalls of Ulaanbaatar, and religious paraphen- 
alia is peddled all over the city, between appartment blocks and 
among the surrounding ger suburbs. Lam, in their red and yellow 
robes have become a familiar sight on the streets, and their overt 
presence at funeral rites, and often marriage ceremonies, is par- 
ticularly noticeable.® | 

A law passed in 1934, which separated religion from the State, 
was complex and ambigious in content. Although in theory guar- 
anteeingi the freedom of belief of the citizens of the M. P. R., it 
was manipulated by the Stalinist influenced policy of State au- 
thority, to reduce andj eventually eradicate religion as an institu- 
tion in the country. in 1992. the new constitution of Mongolia 
stated that: “In Mongolia the State respects religion and religion 
honours the State. State organisation may not engage in reli- 
gious activity and monasteries may not engage in political ac- 
tivity. Relations between the State and monasteries are regu- 
lated by law". 9* In 1993 a new law was passed which regulated 
more specifically, relations between the State and religious insti- 
tutions. It was strongly criticised both internationally and in- 
ternally, as a violation'of Human Rights and a direct attack on the 
establishment of Christian movements in the country, with the 
result that the government was forced to yield to pressure, and 
several Articles were invalidated in 1994.55 

| | 


53 A female friend told me that before 1980 one could, in theory, invite a 
lam to attend a funeral, but they themselves came reluctantly and families 


were usually unwilling to place themselves or a lam in a vulnerable post 
tion. ' 

54 Quotations from the Constitution have been taken from A. J. K. Sanders, 
1996, Historical Dictionary of Mongolia, Scarecrow Press Inc. Appendix 
4 


bb Invalidated Articles were as follows; “The conduct of religious preaching, 
teaching or propaganda outside the church of a given religion is forbid- 
den, Hid Jor the Buddhist and Muslim faith and shamanism"; "When 
registered, churches of the Buddhist and Muslim religions must obtain 
official approval from the central organisation in Mongolia of the reli- 
gion in question”; “The dissemination of religious propaganda by 
Foreign citizens and stateless persons is forbidden, with the exception 
of people who have come to the country with religious aims in line 
with those of (registered) religious institutions” (extracts taken from 
the Mongolian Law on Church-State Relations, 1993, translated by Dr. 
D. N. Collins, Dept. oflModern Slavonic Studies, University of Leeds. The 
| 
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In practice the post-1989 government has supported and con- 
tributed to the restoration of several Buddhist sites which it con- 
siders to be important centres of religious, historical and cultural 
interest. It does not subsidise the religion in other ways and con- 
tinues to scrutinise and supervise the organisational framework 
of Buddhist and other religious institutions.°® 

A broadly defined, theoretical concept of religious ‘revival’ does 
not correlate with the present limited re-establishment of the 
Buddhist monastic institutional system, whose powers will con- 
tinue to be firmly controlled by legislation. In order to survive, 
the political nature and characteristics of the dGel-lugspa school 
of Tibetan Buddhism, so dominant during several centuries of his- 
torical development in Tibet and Inner Asia, may now be forced 
to acquire new, more liberal forms and patterns of religious au- 
thority, which adapt themselves to the diversity of circumstances, 
and the political framework, within Mongolia itself, and the wider 
territories of Mongol ethnic settlement in the Russian Federation 
and the People's Republic of China. 


Part V 
Conclusion 


In this paper I have tried to demonstrate the extent to which 
religious ideas and practices form part of the everyday life and 
activities of many present-day Mongols. Who are these people and 
why, after seventy-five years of Communist/atheist propaganda, 
do some people feel the need to return to the overt practice of 
religious rituals and ceremonies? 

The influence of Tibetan Buddhist ideology was significant; 
over a historical period of more than three hundred years it be- 
came firmly embedded in the everyday collective consciousness 


above Articles were invalidated as from the 18th January, 1994, but it was 
emphasised that the rest of the law “will be strictly followed”. 

56 Within this discourse religious institutions are often attacked through the 
popular media. Accusations of nepotism and the misappropriation of 
funds by the Hamba Lama, D. Choijampts, of Gandantegchingling Monas- 
tery in Ulaanbaatar, appeared in the press (Il Tovchoo newspaper, Mongol 
Messenger, June 1998). These reports led to a campaign by the monaste- 
rys administration and its legal advisors, in denial of the accusations. 
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of Mongol people throughout Inner Asia. Its cosmological vision 
correlated with the indigenous cosmological vision of the Mongol 
nomadic: pastorialists, and integrated so successfully with it, that 
many Mongols today assert their indigenous religious identity as 
being fundamentally Buddhist. Remarks were often made to me 
about the nature of pre-Buddhist religion, or ‘Shamanism’ as it is 
now popularly called. These remarks usually implied that ‘Sha- 
manism'|is widely viewed as an ‘immoral’ religion, that it can be 
used to curse or frighten people, and that such practices only 
occur any way in far off, remote parts of the country. I have at- 
tempted to demonstrate that indigenous ideology was grounded, 
however, in a system of values and principles which respected 
and upheld the interdependence of human beings, and the 
broader concept of all forms of beings. The ‘shamanic’ dimension 
of Tibetan/Mongolian Buddhism, (e.g. astrology, divination, 
herbal medicine), still constitutes a significant part of the daily 
lives of both urban and rural people. It is this dimension that 
significantly reflects, I suggest, the pre-Buddhist notions and cos- 
mological vision of nomadic pastoralists. Many people, including 
those who claim to lead ‘sophisticated’ urban lives, regularly con- 
sult a lam before undertakings of importance such as journeys, 
marriage, change of employment, moving home, arranging funer- 
als, naming the newborn, and to resolve other problems con- 
cerned with human relationship. Several friends were concerned 
to take me to their ‘personal’ lam in order to assure my welfare 
during my summer visit and my journey back to England. 

Many urban people ‘worship and take part in rituals in re-estab- 
lished Buddhist temples and shrines, and there is renewed ritual 
activity at ancient ‘sacred’ sites in the countryside. A few people 
have also sent their sons as novices to train at monastic centres, 
which they perceive as bringing great ‘honour’ to their families. 
Although this practice has not yet become very widespread mon- 
astic institutions are regarded once more as educational centres. 
Since education has become costly, and beyond the reach of 
many poorer families, the monasteries do offer certain opportuni- 
ties for education, at ost for young boys. 

Within an empirical framework, I suggest that there is tangible 
evidence of the growth and rehabilitation of Mongolian Buddhism 
as a national, cultural and religious influence in everyday life. It 
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has re-established itself in the official discourse of national pride 
and ethnic distinctiveness, a discourse which also seeks to 
counter the denigration of Buddhism in general by some Christian 
and Islamic movements. These movements are perceived as rep- 
resenting, and seeking to impose, yet another external and ‘cor- 
rupting’ cultural ideology upon the indigenous population. Within 
the framework of this discourse, a very public ideology of Mongo- 
lian/Buddhist nationalism is being constructed which provides an 
ideological foundation for a newly emergent state, and denies that 
things ‘Mongol’ ever were, or are, inferior. Popular discourse, ex- 
pressed through the medium of cultural, embodied knowledge, 
(popular music; modern religious art, music, dance; reinvented 
traditions and festivals etc.), emphasise and promulgate this ideo- 
logical vision among many ordinary Mongols. 

The ease and rapidity of the resurgence and revival of religious 
ideology and practices, leads me to conclude the following: the 
Buddhist ‘vision’ correlated significantly with the indigenous 
world view of the Mongolian nomadic pastoralists, and was there- 
fore able to integrate its ideology successfully into existing cate- 
gories of ideas and practices. The Soviet ‘vision’, on the other 
hand, which was grounded in a powerful political ideology, was 
so much in contrast to either the Buddhist or indigenous cosmo- 
logical world views, that despite the radical measures taken to 
impose this ideology upon the indigenous population of Mongolia, 
its success appears to have been more superficial than was other- 
wise maintained by the Soviet/Mongolian State authorities. The 
traditional activities of pastoralist nomadic life remained resilient 
to externally imposed socio-economic policies, the perpetrators 
of which relied to a large extent upon resources which were de- 
pendent upon the welfare and productivity of livestock herds. Re- 
ligious and cultural practices went underground, but embedded 
in the everyday consciousness of the herdsmen, and embodied 
within the pattern of activities surrounding, the physical structure 
and interior layout of the ger, ancient notions continued to play 
a discreet role in their daily lives. 

Humphrey & Sneath (1996), Bulag (1993), and others, suggest 
that among local groups of Mongol people, it is probably only 
the senior generation who consciously or subconsciously behave 
towards the natural environment in accordance with ancient 
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traditional attitudes, that have been passed on, ‘remembered’, and 
practised throughout the post-revolutionary period. Although | 
am cautious in suggesting that a clear polarisation exists in terms 
of religious practice, own observations support this view to 
some extent. Some of my younger informants from the city of 
Ulaanbaatar, who grew up during the Socialist/Communist period 
and were educated in a system that excluded religious teaching or 
the teaching of nomadic pastoralist traditional values and culture, 
associate Buddhism with the ‘old-fashioned’ lifestyle of their 
grandparents and relatives. Their ambition is usually to live, 
study or work abroad (e. g. Britain, U. S. A., Germany and Japan, 
etc.), and this is often achieved through the significant support of 
a strong! kinship-based social network which may provide finan- 
cial resources and ease access to foreign working and study en- 
vironments. 

Women, in parti lar, emerged as ‘articulators’ of religious 
ideas and practices. In Ulaanbaatar, during the period of my re- 
search in 1996, a network of women organised and accompanied 
me on visits to temples, lam, shrines and Buddhist organisations. 
They discussed with me their own views on ‘religion’ in general, 
and the extent to whi h they involved Mongolian Buddhist prac- 
tices in their everyday lives. I have chosen not to identify these 
women individually, but rather to present their views in general 
terms. Their own use of kinship-based networks provided me 
with ample opportunity to meet and share the activities of a large 
number ‘of women, : of whom identified themselves as 'Bud- 
dhist’. 

In terms of gender, research has shown that the situation of 
women and children within the broader socio-economic frame- 
work of (he transition period, is vulnerable. S. Matsumoto (1997), 
has argued that the government's reform strategies have led, in 
general, to the marginalisation of women, and the deterioration 
of women's social and welfare services, and job opportunities 
(Matsumoto, p. 66). My own informants and interviewees, whose 
diverse ial backgrounds included single mothers, divorcees, 
widows, professional employed, unemployed and retired women, 
generally expressed grave concern and cynicism about the exist- 
ing process of political and socio-economic reform. Many held 
the view that the current situation was the underlying cause for 
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the rise in alcoholism in both men and women, sexual promiscu- 
ity especially prostitution, domestic violence against women and 
children, and the breakdown of traditional values. Against this 
background, the women felt that the bulk of the responsibility for 
the moral welfare and value-centred upbringing of their children, 
fell mainly on their shoulders. Buddhist ideology was viewed by 
them as providing a moral framework which correlated with Mon- 
golian indigenous values. Although most of the women knew little 
or nothing about the history and doctrines of Tibetan/Mongolian 
Buddhism, they had all, to some extent or other, integrated reli- 
gious practice into their daily lives. 

The resurgence of religious ideas and practices should not be 
understood only as part of the framework of a theory of national- 
ism and ethnic distinctiveness. This resurgence could not have 
occurred without the existence of a substantial underlying and 
‘invisible’ foundation of knowledge, that has been diachronically 
maintained, surviving significantly, in the everyday consciousness 
of many Mongol people, and providing them with an ongoing pat- 
terns of a ‘right’ way to live. It is impossible to predict whether 
the maintenance of ancient values, symbolised particularly in the 
physical structure and interior layout of the ger, and the lifestyle 
of the nomadic pastoralist, will, or can, survive in the distant fu- 
ture. However, empirical evidence suggests that, at present, these 
values are recognised and adhered to by many people in Mongo- 
lia, who perceive them as ‘stable’ and valuable principles in an 
uneasy and changing world. 
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Douglas Q[uentin] Adams, A Dictionary of Tocharian B. Leiden 
Studies in Indo-European 10. Amsterdam & Atlanta, GA: Rodopı 


The book under review has been designed as, on the one hand, a descriptive- 
synchronic presentation of the lexicon of Tocharian B, on the other, as a 
collection of proposals concerning the etymology of the items included. The 
second aspect of the book to be discussed here will be treated in some detail 
in a separate review to appear in the Journal of The American Oriental 
Society, here I will concentrate on an evaluation of the book by Adams 
(henceforth: DQA) as a dictionary qua inventory of words and word forms 
attested in the surviving texts. 

An up-to-date dictionary listing lexemes and their meanings is an important 
tool for the philological and linguistic study of Tocharian B and for a utiliza- 
tion of Tocharian B data in the wider context of comparative Indo-European 
studies (although of course here the etymological proposals made take on 
special importance). Up till now, there was only one such tool readily availa- 
ble to interested scholars, viz., the glossary included in Thomas & Krause 
1964 (for further information, especially about paradigms, Krause & Thomas 
1960 had to be consulted). This glossary (whose data were used in Van Winde- 
kens 1976, without its author making contributions of his own except on 
some matters of etymology) retains its value as a highly circumspect presen- 
tation of the insights accrued over decades in the context of the Sieg & Sieg- 
ling tradition; to mention just one point: the meanings proposed for the forms 
listed require revision only very rarely. 

DQA reaches out beyond the area covered by Thomas & Krause 1964 in 
several important respects. He includes material that has become accessible 
through recent publications, notably by such scholars as Georges-Jean Pi- 
nault and Klaus Totila Schmidt, and he expands the mere lemmata proper for 
a glossary by adding actually attested forms with some context, for a good 
part of such chunks of text cited he adds translations (unless a Sanskrit 
parallel is available). In doing so he improves in a way even on the exemplary 
presentation of verb forms given in Krause 1952 (although DQA quite sensibly 
makes no attempt at enumerating all attestations of a given individual form). 

The lemmata in the dictionary are arranged on a graphic basis in the order 
of the Sanskrit alphabet; <ts> is added after <h>, while <w> is inserted after 
«v». <a> precedes «à», which in turn is followed by <ä>, the cover symbol 
for a marking of a by eıther double dot or fremdzeichen. The decisions made 
here by DQA are in line with Tocharological tradition and as such defensible; 
what is truly bad, however, is his sudden adoption of a quasi-phonological 
principle in suppressing the raised dot in «n» whenever it is followed by 
<k> - a form such as TB nenku ‘having destroyed’ does not contain a velar 
nasal and does not rhyme with TB enku ‘having taken’. 

The selection of a particular lemma, too, follows established tradition: 
nouns appear in the nominative singular where attested or safely reconstruc- 
tible (in the latter case, an asterisk is added after the presumably correct 
form); adjectives and gender-bearing pronouns are listed in the nominative 
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singular masculine; for verbs, the Indo-Europeanist practice of extracting a 
base without prefixes and suffixes (but accepting élargissements) is followed 
as it was by predecessors, such as Sieg & Siegling & Schulze 1931, Sieg & 
Siegling 1949, Krause 1952, Thomas & Krause 1964, Van Windekens 1976, etc. 
What makes the selection jof bases a nonoptimal procedure is the fact that 
the make-up of a verbal paradigm cannot be predicted from a lemma so 
chosen and that the close identification of a meaning has to be relegated to 
the level of extended stems and thus to that of subparadigms. 

Tradition is also largely followed in the matter of word division. While 
rather successful attempts are made in distinguishing simplex and compound 
forms, forms of secondary cases with a clear graphic indication of a word 
boundary between an accusative (obliquus) noun form and the postposition 
(“secondary-case ending”)|specifying it continue to be written as unit word 
forms, while verb forms and following bound pronouns are transcribed with 
a hyphen in spite of the that here a one-word status is clearly signaled 
by the nonretraction of an, accent on the second syllable of the verb form. 

Within an entry, attested forms of a paradigm are cited (here “secondary 
cases" are!considered to be covered by the unextended accusative/obliquus 
forms); pals in a paradigm are indicated by dashes, with subparadigms set 
off by slashes. The scarcity of dual forms of necessity leads to an abundance 
of empty slots under the procedure chosen; even so, the approach selected 
by DQA is! likely to be ae economical spacewise than one with a positive 
oo of individual forms (though not necessarily more user-friendly). 

forms are given without any consideration for the dialect diversity 
encountered in Tocharian, B; there is a strong tendency to focus attention 
only on forms from the standard (Soréug) dialect, frequently leading to the 
exclusion iof regional or substandard variants (for instance, in the case of 
multiples of TB yaltse ‘one thousand’) or at least to a failure to discuss va- 
riants such as TB yesäñ : yesi ‘of you all’ or TB skente : stare ‘they are’ in 
their proper contexts. Just as unsatisfactory is the almost total disregard for 
differences between forms in metrical texts and forms in prose; no attempts 
ata normálization of lemmata can afford to abstain from considering Tocha- 
rian B fo in their specific prose vs. nonprose occurrences. 

In spite of such obvious general shortcomings, DQA's book constitutes a 

major step forward beyond Thomas & Krause 1964 and, by implication, Van 
Windekens 1976 at least as far as its general plan is concerned: the mere 
listing of forms now is supplemented by the presentation of attestations in 
actual texts, and an addition of translation can be of great help to nonspecia- 
lists. ' 
These innovations could indeed be applauded wholeheartedly by a user 
of DQA's dictionary were| it not for the fact that by far too many mistakes, 
both trivial and serious, have been made by the author. To be sure, a rather 
casual check of the identification of passages yielded only a handful of errors 
(on pp. 128, 329, 353, 520, 601, 653, 714, 729). The passages quoted themselves 
are, however, ridden with typographical and other mistakes — I noted well 
over 500 during an incomplete inspection of the material —, whatever proof- 
reading has been done cannot be called satisfactory, and a reader who wants 
to make reference to a particular passage is well advised to consult the origi- 
nal published sources. | : 

Equally irritating, and less easily corrected, are errors which cannot be 
called clerical at all. There are first of all errors of omission: a set of sample 
pages ("t on pp. 276-324, "p" on pp. 352—429), when compared with the 
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material of just the published Berlin texts, showed gaps in the nominal and 
adjectival paradigms in more than thirty instances. Of course, while it thus 
is obvious that a complete coverage of the data has not been achieved, one 
can readily admit that here at least no wrong information is handed down to 
the reader. 

This exculpation cannot apply in the case of the extended array of “sins 
of commission” where the author provides either outright mistranslations or 
an identification of forms that involves often serious mistakes in the domain 
of grammar. 

Before a discussion of matters of translation is offered here it seems neces- 
sary to give a partial listing of mistakes in matters of grammar encountered 
in DQA's analyses (the sample selected here includes the pages 1—400 of the 
book). It seems simplest and reasonably helpful for a potential user of the 
dictionary to give my notes in the order of the pages of the volume; >> 
indicates the correct reading; abbreviations used are conventional and hence 
need no special comment. 


06 (B 15/17) eros — seyem »» plupf. 

17 (PK) krempar >> prt. 

18 amdsko* is a ghost form; *e- does not combine with a nominative. 

19 (B 24) samsy(e)nträ >> ipf. 

25 (B 212) snaiy-sanikinamt >> sg. 

26 (A) rittau mdsketar >> pf. 

32 (DAM) enku se-fi >> plupf. 

33 (TEB)>> astri, asüremts. - (B 224) pdlka >> prt. 

38 (U) >> -aksi*. 

44 (B 140) swdsam >> sbj.; TA sasmunt is not derived from TA kum-, but 

from the causative associated with TA stma-. 
45 (AMB) faskau << prs.; (H) aydsse ‘pertaining to bones’. 
56 Delete asterisk after dlyauce; there is no nominative singular form. Like- 
wise, read TA dlamwdc, not °-wdt. 

61 ikaficem >> pl. 

63 (B 27) kallam >> 3 pL.sbj. 

76 ekito* ghost — cf. note on p. 18. 

83 >> empele, empelle; cf. p..91. 

80-86 (B 42) srukds >> prt. 

89 (PK) suknam >> prs. 

92 (B 326) wem prastäm not a nominative. 

95 (B 560) sruka >> prt. 

96 (KV) sdktdlyenta >> pl. 

99 (B 30) espirtacce not privative of spartt- 

102 (B 254) aikärusa cannot be derived from aikare. 

103 (B 308) Saumom >> sg. 

106 >>aksi, -ndksi, -yami, -sälpi. 

108 (A) (md)skttdrne >> ipf. 

111oktaficem >> pL 

112 (B 74) sayi >> s(e)yi. 

116 (B 433) s$wer mefantse ne. 

119 (B 11) winafifentrd >> prs. 

120 (B 23) masa pudfiaktentse tw Aksa: genitive not ‘to the Buddha’. — (B 
11) salkosdmts pptc. 

125 (B 296): katkdssar is a causative form. 
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132 (B 22) au(n)u takdwa >> plupf. 

140 (B 434) >> suk mefiantse ne. 

145 >> TA karwamsam (loc.pl.). — (B 19) paklyaustso .. palkas >> pl. 

152 A past participle kakdwau* (: kdwa-) would not be homophonous with 

wu (: kau-); the argument presented thus has no cogency. 

153 (B 282) kakayau >>, pptc. 

158 (B 11) katkoytdrne >> passive. 

160 (B 594) kantär >> sbj. 

161 (A 2) áanmüm >> sbj. — (B 81) Sarsässi >> opt. 

167 (B 81) Sarsdssi [sic!] >> causative (also on p. 186) 

169 (B 255) kakläydssdm >> pl. 

171 (Klost.) kälwiya : heal 

173 Neither áalmàm nor kalma fits the paradigm. 

177 (HK) ydnmoy >> 3 sg. opt. (cf. p. 498). 

182 (B 245) tánwüm >> sg. | 

185 (B 319) karkalle is a nominative singular. 

187 (B 2) tdkoy >> opt. 

188 -c- does not alternate with -ts-. 

192 (B 571) tsrermen-ne >> pl. 

193 (B 560) sruka >> p 

208 (B 42/43) kausträ >> prs. 

216 (B 17) mäskentdr >> prs. 

220 >> -kldsko. 

222 (B T kldwa is not a causative form (see also p. 270). 

225 (B 30) k*s' >> ‘whichever’; (B 107) wes-mem ‘from us’. 

230 (FS) klautsaisse ed on singular only. 

235 (B 49) kwoytdrn’ >> sg. 

236 (B 5) kwremtar << ۰ 

237 (B 88) kwäsnäträ >> prs. 

245 (B 362) garurfaissaá : garurfia* 'garuqr. 

248 (B 589) kautam >> sbj.; (K) pklyausso >> pl. 

251 The rounding PT *me- >> TA mo- is not pervasive; cf. TA masdk : TB 
meske ‘joint’. 

252 canli << cari (cf. Ot 3). 

256 (B 14) celentrü >> sg. 

258 (B 589) candali nom.pL, not gen.sg. 

263 >> tse, fidktemts; add a genitive dual form from komfaktenat- 
sañ (B 550). 

265 (B 3)>> w(ä)p(a)trä; ŒH) tsamtsi is transitive. 

267 fidktefifia feminine of fiakte, not of Räktefine. (B 30) Rdskentdr >> prs. 

268 (B 433) »» fiu ntse ne. 

274 (B 11) klutkd(ssd)nne transitive ‘it makes it’. 

280 (B 203) $masta prt! of stamatsi; cf. also p. 281. 

282 (B 273) tallaviciskam directly based on the dual form talld7ic. 

283 The ablaut tes- : tässd- is perfectly normal - cf. prek- : parksa-. 

284 (B [ naksante >> prt.; eros .. seyem >> plupf.; (B 539) kwräsäm >> 
pl 

289 (B 855) tasimme: the enclitic pronouns needs a translation. 

292 cmalle, if correct >> subj. : camtsi*, active counterpart of cmetsi. (B 
33) cmentär >> sbj.; (B 4) sruka >> prt. 

294 (B 48) sekwetse << gen.sg. 

296 (B 154) ndskoy >> opt. (not ipf.). 
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298 two- is to be deleted (cf. Krause 1952: 163). 

300 B 298 has fra! 

301 (B 240) Sdnmam, ritamar >> sbj. (do p. 303). (B 108) laitontrd >> 
prs. 

303 (B 408) wes(y)em >> ipf. 

305 (B 10) stamäsle >> caus.; (B 44) spärta .. ydmesate >> prt.; (B 108) 
takam >> sbj. 

306 tkätre in B 275 should be listed here. 

316 tricem >> pl. 

319 taryamts >> tdrydmts (cf. B 251 Š). 

320 (B 407) >> tdrydcmelasse. 

322 >> twänkaro (cf. B 497 Š). TA twankatr >> sbj. TA $aso ses >> plupf. 

323 (TEB) smawa >> ‘1 placed’. 

330 >> -ndksi. 

332 (B 16) naksalye wnolme >> acc. (obl.). 

333 (B 3) drsem >> prs. 

336 Ttefimu not part of a subparadigm with nemarnes. 

337 (B 591) yoriyam >> pl. ; 

342 (B 248) snai-netka >> voc.; cf. saim-wasta. (B 284) sruketra >> prs. 

347 (B 1/2) rasyemtra >> ipf. 

350 (W) nautisene cannot be a dual form. 

358 paruwa cannot reflect Proto-Tocharian *parwa (this should have yiel- 
ded TB °pruwa). 

362 >> pülskogse, pülskossu. (B 5) The adjective astdssi is derived from , 
the plural dsta ‘bones’. 

364 (B 69) trensate >> prt. 

367 / padskem >> // paskem. 

370 (B 3) w(o)p(o)tra (as also an p. 677) >> w(ä)p(a)tra (cf. p. 580). 

371 (B 133) pattrain-ne >> pL 

372 (M) wessdm >> prs. 

381 palskaso is an imperative form. Read (palskal)n(eynta. 

382 (B 107) >> onko(rito) (as on p. 409). 

385 pinkcem >> pl. 

387 (B 15/17) eros .. seyem >> plupf. 

388 B 3 has peptliso, not pepiltsos. 

395 Read pait-. 

396 (B 22) nautamme >> sbj.; yuksem >> prs. 

397 pernerfie is derived from pernew, not from perne. 

400 pest completive rather than perfectivizing. 


To the extent that they were provided with English counterparts, wrong iden- 
tifications of grammatical forms as a matter of course are bound to entail 
wrong translations; it would be redundant to dwell on this point. A totally 
different matter is that of mistranslations not so triggered but rather conditio- 
ned by a failure to understand the text or the translation provided by earlier 
scholars (here in particular German ones). Again a random but continuous 
sample from the dictionary will be taken; here the pages 100 through 460 will 
be covered. In the interest of brevity, >> ‘replace by’ will again be used when- 
ever possible, with the wrong interpretation given by DQA usually not expli- 
citly repeated. 


100, 144 (B 337): Cf. the comments re p. 385. 
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102 (B 30): The translation is far from precise, certainly not if the emenda- 
tions in Thomas 1983 are even approximately correct. 

111 (B 574) oktär-tmäne >> ‘80,000 each’; okso se ‘one bovine’ (masculine 
se, hence not ‘cow’). 

112 länte s(e)yi >> ‘of the son of the king’. 

114 (B 30) >> ‘may I receive this alms-bowl'. 


119 (B 358) >> ‘There was a king, B. by name. He went hunting. There in 
the forest was (an animal) called Sarabha ..’. (S 4) kausn >> ‘chops 
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120 (B 23) >> ‘he went and told the Buddha’. 

123 (B 154) kos ‘however much’. 

131 (A 215) spdt-pak ne) (la)p wakfiamci ‘I will split your head in 
seven parts’ (cf. YQ 16, 15). 

133(B 282) parwa-ne >> ‘in the feathers’. 

137 (B 407) The unreal-condition construction (‘suppose there was ..’) has 
been totally misunderstood. 

143 vd er ‘Tf you, great king, act according to my word you will achieve 


146 s dnd "pertaining to the good’. 
147 (B ) yaipor-mem kka ‘having just entered’. 
150 (PK-17) wärpaucanıis- o ‘of the recipients’. 
151 (B 19) >> ‘suppose :some person were to rise ..’. 
152 (B 576) >> ‘they plucked the fruit, smelled the flowers, gathered ..’; 
DQA disregards sdlkdnte. 
158 (B 11) >> ‘must not be exceded by you’. 
161 (B81) >> ‘Who might be going to inform the great king of our arrival?’ 
(Cf: also p. 167). 
170 kalwiya is to be assigned to p. 175: ‘P. has stolen a donkey’ (cf. Winter, 
KZ 79.1961). : 
178 (B 596) »» '(neither) do I tell gossip myself, nor do I make a. 
(tell gossip, nor) do I associate with one who tells (gossip)’. 
e has on disregarded, and the resulting E 
179 (B >> > Who wails there so piteously and calls the name of the Lord 
Aranemi?’ 
186 (A 378) ‘right’ and ‘left’ to be reversed; likewise on p. 206 for A 12. 
187 (B 27) >> ‘What I had to tell you, or what (matters) you had to be 
taught, all that I told you’. 
194 (cf.'p. 202) (B 282) >> ‘with teeth of disease’. 
201 (B 274) >> ‘the earth shook in all 3,000 worlds and Sumerus crashed 
by the billions’; cf. p. 282. 
212 (B 27) waldmai ‘I covered up’ — correct on p. 588. 
213 (H) ktakat may j as well refer to a sound — cf. Engl. tut tut. 
222 (B 108) >> ‘After (sciL, Gaya), the forest was called Gayäslrsa. 
225 (B 107) >> ‘accept from us”. 
228 (B 433) >> ‘eight tau’. 
229 (S 8) >> ‘eighty thousand’. 
231 (B 255) >> ‘some point out nobleness, others wisdom’. 
232 (B 589) >> ‘a greatimourningful voice’; correct on pp. 237, 610. 
234 (B 45) >> ‘for 19,000 leagues .. for 20,000 leagues’. 
239 (B 11) ‘the animals, fish, etc., will like it there’; correct on p. 513, wrong 
on pp. 544, 602. 
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240 (G-Su) Add: ‘in the year of the horse’. 

245 (B 108) >> (PN of a forest). 

249 (B 45) >> ‘deep oceans’. 

250 candäle should contain a reference to the function (such as executio- 
ner)’. 

252 (B 459) yap >> ‘millet’ — cf. p. 482. 

256 (B 74) >> ‘very lovely to look at’ (cf. Thomas, Orbis 17.1968). 

259 (B 589) ‘the executioners tightly (7) (bound = $sa(nmänma-sa gadnmy- 
are)) the lower legs of the princes comparable to waikiññe penkes'. 
Note pp. 394, 611. 

263 (B 3) wriyesse pältakw ‘a dew ‘drop’. For wriye ‘dew’ cf. Sieg — Sieg- 
ling 1949 U 7 n. 2. 

265 (H) “May the Buddha give orders to increase [the size of] the mat by a 
span ..’. 

269 (B 28) ‘in ninety ways’ — cf. Sieg — Siegling 1949 U 46. 

270 (B 349) (Santa) iem tassdnte ‘they named [the princess — cf. B 349 b 
4!] Santa’; equally wrong p. 284. 

272 (B 3) nigrot (s)t(A)m fior ‘under the ور‎ tree’. 

274 (B 11) >> ‘makes it again fresh’. 

277 (B 85) >> ‘he called out for him’. 

218 (B 31) >> ‘because of a strong desire for patrons, houses, and property’. 

280,281 (B 203) >> ‘you had placed yourself on the summit of Mount Su- 
meru'. 

283 (B 31) >> ‘they had become monks’. 

284 (B 3) >> ‘60,000 years’. — (B 559) >> ‘he constantly places human 
bones [and] even [entire] skeletons before himself and eventually be- 
comes a §masdnika’ 

285 (B 271) There is no basis for an assumption that TB tdppa- means 
‘eat’; tdppom may be relatable, as a non-causative form, to TA tpd- and 
TB täpask-, with a possible reading ‘if the protectors [not ‘refugees’!] 
come forth — will then perhaps the danger to my heart disappear?’ 
(the question particle mai has to be taken into account). 

289 (HMR) >> ‘he, however, being large of body, touched ..’. 

291 (B 461) >> ‘up to the twenty-first of the fifth month’; >> ‘eight taw’. — 
(PK-AS) >> ‘till dusk’; cf. p. 211! 

292 (B 33) >> ‘when they are born in the wounds’. 

293 (B 85) tárraskemane +/— ‘comforting, soothing’ — (B 19) >> ‘To a (bad 
7) word said one should not reply in kind; he who utters such is in a bind. 
Noble ones do not say (such a word); [they think:] Such will be said 
(only) by the ignorant.’ (Similarly in Sieg — Siegling 1949 U 31-32.) 

297 (B 81) >> ‘all pay respect to the king with just a hand raised’. 

298 (B 691) >> ‘he lights up’. 

301 (B 45) >> ‘19,000’. 

303 (S 4) >> ‘may I make manifest’. 

309 (B 3) >> ‘as many steps as he takes’ — cf. Sieg — Siegling 1949 U p. 7. 

310 (B 3 ) >> ‘dew drop’. 

312 (B 275): The form tkdtre should not have been omitted from the para- 
digma. The passage remains obscure (note the widely diverging trans- 
lations on pp. 312 and 401). — (W 10): If yap is ‘millet’, traksim cannot 
mean ‘awns’. 

313 (PK) >> ‘deeds are like the stumbling of one who has been fully blind 
from birth; seed is like the falling of one who has stumbled'. 
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323 (TEB) << ‘.. did I chance to hear ..’. 

332 (B 16) >> “Whosoever praises a reprehensible person, but blames those 
who are praiseworthy ..’; cf. Sieg — Siegling 1949 U p. 37! 

334 (ED) >> ‘they went to bathe in the AciravatI River’. — (B 107) >> ‘he 
descended, im mersed himself, rubbed himself down, and (thus) remo- 
ved all dirt.' 

335 (B 246) >> ‘I have d yed the jewel of a son; I have destroyed you ..' 

337 (B 274) >> ‘by the (ten) millions’. 

338 (B 490): The causative nipdsk-* possibly means ‘determine, fix’ so that 
the' passage could read: ‘The purtas fixed (7) likewise a contribution 
(7) of 6,000 &.; he himself took with him a contribution (?) of 1,000 k.’. 

339 (B 337) >> ‘picks up’; cf. p. 296. 

340 (B 295): The ی‎ ‘bait’ for wäl (Thomas — Krause 1964: 248) is 
to be preferred; the rendering by ‘corpse’ on p. 645 seems to be due 
to DQAs confusing German Köder and Korper. 

344 (B >> “These are men, not yaksas.’ 

344, 365 (Berlin fragment): The passage is best interpreted as ‘My grandpa- 
ı rents [(o)rotse pacere = standard orotsi paceri] are both old and 
| blind.’ 

346 (ST) >> ‘in temple Im or throat’. 

350 (W) ‘+/— brilliant’ ib mere guesswork. ‘breast as a rendering of canke 
is wrong. W 14 reads ‘above the lap the abdomen is to be anointed, 
and high above the abdomen*a bandage (7) is to be tied’; canke-ne 
nautise mdskentar remains opaque. 

351 (B 365) >> ‘for the good’. — (K 6) >> ‘whoever does not give a gift to 
anyone’. 

354 (B 286): For patak Thomas (1979: 31) has ‘Tempelfahne’. 

355 (B 73) >> ‘your two palms’. 

360 (Hy >> ‘when a point of the Law is decided by the community of 
monks’. 

361 (B 520) >> ‘then the purohita asks him: ‘Tell me, guard (?), where .. 
now the prince?’ 

365 (B Pa >> ‘he hed himself to some woman’; cf. Sieg — Siegling 
1949 p. 80. 

366 (B 337) >> ‘for ten|days’. 

367 (A I): -pässe is a ghost form; one expects to find -passi*. A reading 
Si<m>pa se-sa ynilcantse ‘of one who goes with moral behavior may 
be suggested. 

368 (S 4) kausn dya ‘chops up the bones’ contains the same phraseological 
configuration as is found in TA äy-kege ‘bone-chopper’ (cf. German 
Knochenhauer ‘butcher’ and Winter, Orbis 25.1976). 

370 (B 42): The dative/allative patkarne-sca is rendered by Sieg — Siegling 
1949 Ù p. 63 ‘zu Verdruss (?)’; ‘out of’ is wrong. 

373 (W 31): pärks- cannot mean Toast’; one cannot roast food with milk. 


- 374 (B 282): parwd-ne ‘in the feathers’ confused with pärwäne ‘brows’. 


375 (B 121): ceken-ne is not ‘in the rivers’; a correct rendering of the pas- 
sage is found on p. 289. — (W 38): pdrsarem is translated by ‘heada- 
ches’ on p. 679; it \does not seem unlikely that parserem, pdrserim, 
and pdrsarem all mean ‘(head-) lice’. 

376 (B 298) >> ‘I am / will be afraid of you’. 

377 (B B65) >> ‘he looked up’; cf. Thomas 1954: 756, 1967: 45. — (B 288) 
>> (having seen the reason he thought..”. 
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380 (B 64): The translation here roughly agrees with Sieg — Siegling U p. 
18; that on p. 146 does not. 

382 The discussion of pi should include a reference to its apparent use as 
a politeness particle. 

384 (B 3) >> ‘60,000 years’. 

385 (B 337): misko aile probably (with Thomas and K. T. Schmidt) just 
‘giving in trade’. 

391 (H): ‘the latest’ >> ‘the longest’. 

394 (B 689): The translation differs significantly from that given on pp. 258 
and 611. There is no support whatsoever for penke ‘(broom)stick’; as 
it is not clear whether tasemane modifies mcuskantamts ckäckane or 
just mcuskantamts, it cannot be said whether penkem is something 
with which ‘lower legs’ or ‘princes’ can be compared. 

396 (PK) >> ‘having barricaded the gates, they just peered through the 
gaps’; the translation on p. 396 is almost correct, that on p. 465 quite 


wrong. 

397 pernesse is not ‘splendid’, but only ‘pertaining to rank’; the suggestion 
that / rfviesse in B 572 should be completed and corrected to pernesse 
is to be rejected. 

401 paiyyisk- could possibly stand for saiyyisk-*, but never for °saiyzvisk- 
. (pai)yiskane proposed by Sieg — Siegling 1953: 142 n 9 for B 239 b 
1 is most uncertain because of its single -y; B 352 a 3 // larefi s*sitlskam 
paiyyiskam // permits an interpretation as ‘my dear little sons, (your) 
little feet’. 

403 poysifivesse is not ‘pertaining to the Buddha’, but, being based on 
poysirire ‘buddhadom’, ‘pertaining to buddhadom/buddhahood’. 
Translations such as that in Thomas 1957: 175 for B 215 b 5 are thus 
to be revised. 

405 (B 107) >> ‘my very last alms’. — (B 11): DQA evidently confuses yo- 
kai-mem and yolai-mem. 

f ۸7 (B 266): The context makes ‘kill’ unlikely; kautsi here, as in other texts, 
‘hit hard’. — (B 31): The German passage reads: ‘sie machen mussten’. 

° 411 (G-Su) >> “n the year of the horse in the tenth month’. 

` 416 (B 18): prantsam is a transitive verb form; hence misa is the object 
(as seen by Sieg — Siegling 1949 U p. 29). - (B 42): Both Sieg — Siegling 
1949 U p. 62 and DQA leave fig untranslated Taking the caesuras into 
account, a rendering “The snake knew this of him: “He does not forgive 
me”; angrily it made a fast move and stung him ..' may be considered.- 
for /21/ Sarsa tw drsdklo ce" # mà ksdnti ydmsam nis # ۲ 
prusiya : tsá(ka) l/l. 

417 (B 331) >> ‘whatever has been (your) wish, (it) will not be disregar- 
ded'; cf. Thomas 1957: 220. 

418 s. 115) >> ‘he firmly (?) held back (= controlled ?) exhaling and inha- 


420 qu W) The interpretation of premtsa following suggestions by K. T. 
Schmidt (1975), is unconvincing. It is highly unlikely that ‘pregnant’ 
and '(sexually) potent' should both reflect an old present participle 
with the meaning 'bearing' (which is otherwise without parallel in the 
system of Tocharian B). prem-tsa is instead best considered an adverb 
in the instrumental/perlative case, to be compared with the parallel 
prefixed form emprem; a meaning ‘truly’ suggests itselfs for both. For 
a parallel cf. TA skdrd: TB aşkär ‘backwards’.. 
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426 68) >> “f I have nothing to sell I sell myself; cf. Sieg — Siegling 
194 p. 77. 

4277 (B 427): The translation differs from that on p. 476 (which is essentially 
correct). 

428 (PK) >> ‘to come together’. 

434 (B 350) >> ‘entered their respective dwellings’ ( < Skt. bhavana-); cf. 
Thomas 1957: 93. | 

437 er 5) >> ‘from their respective servants male and female’ — it 
se that maftyem-martyana is a compound; the free form occurs 
in B 33 a b mdiye(m). — (B 33 a 6) >> ‘sons and daughters’. 

439 (B 606): The translation given here differs from that provided on p. 
589; 

440 (B 8) >> ‘his own people’; cf. Sieg — Siegling 1949 Ü p. 12. 

452 (B 3) >> ‘were you sitting’; cf. Sieg — Siegling 1949 U p. 6! 

453 (B 331): DQAS translation differs from that found, e.g., in K. T. Schmidt 
1974: 74; it is by no means more presuasive (on p. 49, the passage is 
cited without a translation). 


What makes the translation errors so irritating is that they are largely caused 
by DQA's gard for proposals by other scholars, in this case in particular 
those of Sieg and Slegling and the German Tocharologists that worked — and 
continue to work - in their tradition. The contributions of the Berlin-Góttin- 
gen school are characterized by careful consideration of the context, either 
in the ents themselves or in Sanskrit, etc., parallels, by close attention 
to phraseology and ; and by a noticeable reluctance to offer daring 
suggestions. For an undertaking such as the making of a dictionary with 
samples of translated passages, the German translations (along with French 
ones provided by Pinault or Dutch ones offered by Couvreur) present a ver- 
itable storehouse of valuable information. To be sure, access to these transla- 
tions tends to be demanding on time and patience — except for the 1949 
collection published by Sieg and Siegling and a few individual texts presented 
in full, thé data have to Be obtained by surveying and excerpting numerous 
articles and monographs, including some dissertations not easy of access. 
However, |a deliberate effort made in this direction would have protected 
DQA against including in his volume a deplorably large number of wrong 
translations and wrong grammatical identifications; as it is, the dictionary 
under discussion falls farıshort of being a reliable research tool for the non- 
specialist unable to check'up on the adequacy of philological decisions taken. 

The unreliability unfortunately extends to another important component 
of the book: the bibliography is full of misprints and textual errors (I noted 
well over one hundred on twenty-four pages), and the coverage is incomplete 
even to the extent of noninclusion of publications cited in the text; here it 
would indeed have been helpful if careful proofreading had been provided 
both by the author and the editorial staff of the prestigious series in which 
the book appeared. If ever a revised edition (which would be most welcome) 
is pre , Special attention should be paid to technical matters as well as 
matters of content and analysis — there 18 no real excuse for letting literally 
hundreds of clerical and other errors show up in the printed version of what 
Is meant to be an important handbook to be used by specialists and nonspe- 
cialists alike. For the mament, gratidude to the author for his great effort 
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thus is inextricably mixed with regret that so many shortcomings should 
seriously impair the value of the book; again, as in the case of Van Windekens 
1976, readers have to be advised to use the new Dictionary with a great deal 
of care. 
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Virgil Ciociltan: Mongolii si Marea Neagră £n secolele XIII — XIV. 
Bucuresti: Editura Enciclopedicá, 1998, 303 pp. 


The role of the Black Sea in international political and commercial relations 
is not a new subject. Historians have focused on the Greeks and Romans, the 
Byzantines, the Genoese and the Venetians, and the Ottoman Turks, and, as 
this list suggests, they have undertaken their researches from the perspective 
of the Mediterranean and Black Sea maritime powers. Virgil Ciocíltan has 
broken with this tradition. He approaches the Black Sea from the opposite 
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direction, taking as his angle of vision the Mongol states that came into being 
in the thi nth century, — the khanates of the Golden Horde and of the 
Ilkhans. He examines how these eminently continental powers were drawn 
into the politics and commerce of the Black Sea and how the policies they 
devised vitally affected the development of the basin in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. He devotes particular attention to the complicated rela- 
tions among the two Mongol states, the Mamluks of Egypt, and Genoa, which, 
he concludes, transformed the Black Sea into the “turntable” of international 
trade between Asia and Europe. 

Ciocfltan constructs his narrative around two enduring and bitter rival- 
ries — thdse between thelIlkhans and the Mamluks and the Ilkhans and the 
Golden Horde. In meticulous detail he shows that alongside political ambi- 
tions the three powers were guided by economic necessity, which meant, in 
the first Case, control of the final portion of the Silk Road ending at the 
Mediterranean port of Aias, in Lesser Armenia, and, in the second, possession 
of Tabriz,;a vital emporium on the Silk Road. In all of this, the Genoese, as 
he portrays them, were à kind of wild card, shifting from one alliance to 
another as their commercial interests dictated. He makes clear that they 
played a crucial role in diverting East-West trade from established routes to 
the Black Sea, describing how their alliance with the Ilkhans brought a 
change in the spice route from Tabriz to Trebizond instead of to Aias and 
how their alliance with the Golden Horde helped to move traffic along the 
Silk Road! to the Black Sea. 

Of particular interest is Ciocfltan’s analysis of the genesis and development 
of the Golden Horde's Black Sea policy. It was, he argues, devised by succes- 
sive khans in order to counteract the blockade imposed by the Ilkhans on 
their trade southwards and to satisfy the terms of their alliance with the 
Mamluks, especially the export of slaves to Egypt, which could be done only 
through the Black Sea. As with the IIkhans, so here, too, the Genoese proved 
indispensable allies, maintaining their partnership with the khans of the Gol- 
den Horde until the endlof the fourteenth century. Ciociltan describes the 
alliance in all its comple and concludes that, despite occasional lapses, it 
proved enormously profitable to both sides. At the same time he examines 
the ramifications of the !khans’ Black Sea policy in Southeastern Europe, 
where the emir Nohai and his successors kept watch over the Straits and 
dominated affairs along the lower Danube for three-quarters of a century. 
He explains, for example, how the policies of Bulgarian tsars and Byzantine 
emperors! were affected by Mongol predominance. 

ve research and a careful rereading of the sources lead Ciociltan 
to important conclusions: first, commerce was far more important in 
de g Mongol fordign and internal policies than has generally been 
acknowledged as khans relied increasingly on the income derived from long- 
distance trad to main their armies and administrations, and, second, the 
Golden Horde was a crucial link in the commerce between the Far East and 
the Mediterranean world through the Black Sea. He also clarifies the policies 
of the Golden Horde and the Ilkhans toward the Genoese and establishes the 
place of the emir Nohai in the overall strategy of the Golden Horde. His book 
is indispensable reading for everyone concemed with Eurasia. 


| 
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G. Doerfer/W. Hesche: Türkische Folklore-Texte aus Chorasan 
(= Turcologica 38). Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz 1998. 8°. XV + 
504 S. 2 Karten. ISBN: 3-447-04111-0. Preis: 182,— DM. 


Der vorliegende Band ist eine weitere Publikation eines Teils der Feldfor- 
schungsmateriallen, die von den Göttinger Turkologen während ihrer Iran- 
Expeditionen in den 1970er Jahren gesammelt wurden. Diese umfassen neben 
Chaladsch eine Gruppe von oghuz. Idiomen (Sonqor, Trkm., sog. ,Chora- 
santü.") sowie einige iranische Dialektmatertalien. Die erste Veröffentlichung, 
die die Materialien aus diesem Gebiet zugünglich machte, war das Buch von 
denselben beiden Autoren, Chorasantürkisch — Worterlisten, Kurzgramma- 
tiken — Indices, Wiesbaden 1993 (s auch CAJ 40/2: 306-308), im weiteren 
Chorasantürkisch-Buch" genannt. Nun liegt uns eine umfangreiche Text- 
sammlung vor, deren außerordentliche Bedeutung für die Turkologie über 
allen Zweifel erhaben ist. Natürlich kann man zu diesem, wie auch zu jedem 
anderen Buch etwas sagen, die eine oder andere Änderung vorschlagen, usw.; 
wenn man jedoch bedenkt, daß unsere Kenntnis der Türksprachen ohne au- 
thentische Folkloretexte undenkbar ist, sowie daß die beiden Autoren sich 
auch schon früher als Feldforscher und Kommentatoren bewährt haben, so 
wird jedem vollig klar sein, daß diese Publikation nun für immer eine beson- 
ders wichtige Materialquelle für all diejenigen bleiben wird, die sich der 
oghuz. Sprachgruppe widmen möchten. Es ist auch zu hoffen, daß auch die 
Publikation der trkm. Expeditionsmaterialien, die mittlerweile in Angriff ge- 
nommen wurde (S. XIII), nicht mehr lange auf sich warten läßt. 

Zum Status des Chorasantü sei gesagt, da& die beiden Autoren in den Jah- 
ren nach ihrer vorherigen Publikation zu dem Thema (s. 0.) nun zum Schluß 
gekommen sind, es sei korrekter, nicht mehr von einem (eine Einheitlichkeit 
nahelegenden) ,Chorasantürkisch", sondern eher von unterschiedlichen og- 
huz. Idiomen in Chorasan zu sprechen (S. 3). Das macht das linguistische Bild 
von Chorasan ein bißchen komplizierter, da dort über die Sprecher der in 
diesem Buch dargestellten Idiome hinaus Vertreter der azerb. Dialekte sowie 
die des Trkm. leben, obwohl gerade Trkm. — den früheren Meinungen zum 
Trotz — in Chorasan weit weniger gesprochen wird, als die sonstigen oghuz. 
Idiome (S. 3f.). Da& durch diese Erkenntnisse auch die Karte der Turkspra- 
chen in Philolog:ae Turcicae Fundamenta einer Korrektur bedarf (S. 4), ist 
verständlich, besonders wenn man bedenkt, daß sie aus dem Jahr 1959 
stammt. Da wir bei Sprachen und deren Einteilung sind, móchte ich noch 
hinzufügen, daß ich die auch hier (S. 5f.) gebrauchte Formulierung „acht türki- 
sche »Sprachen« im sprachwissenschaftlichen Sinne" nicht akzeptieren kann, 
da es keine sprachwissenschaftlichen Kriterien fur die Unterscheidung zwi- 
schen Sprache und Dialekt gibt (etwa ,hat ein Idiom weniger Vokale/Kasus/ 
Partizpien o.ä. als ein anderes, so ist es ein Dialekt dieses anderen Idioms, 
das seinerseits Sprache ist“); für meine Bedenken s. Folia Orientalia 27: 237 ff. 
Warum sollten wir unbedingt von einer ,oghuzischen Sprache im sprachwis- 
senschaftlichen Sinne“ statt von einer „oghuzischen Sprachgruppe“ sprechen? 

Da während der Iran-Expedition neben türkischen auch noch, obwohl 
nicht in diesem Ausmaß, persische Dialektmaterialien gesammelt wurden, 
war zu hoffen, daß sie ebenfalls als eine selbstandige Monographie erschei- 
nen. Indessen wurde das tdtt-Material den Göttinger Iranisten zur Verfügung 
gestellt, und die sonstigen Materialien zum Teil im Chorasanturkisch-Buch, 
zum Teil in der vorliegenden Monographie publiziert. Es bleibt zu hoffen, daf 
dieser Umstand der Aufmerksamkeit der Iranisten nicht entschleicht. 
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Im allgemeinen umfaßt das Buch von G. Doerfer und W. Hesche weniger 
Sprachmaterial als die bisherigen Chaladsch-Publikationen. Nichtsdestoweni- 
ger ist es die umfangreichste Sammlung der chorasantu. Texte, dazu eine mit 
sprachwissenschaftlichen und ethnographischen Kommentaren. 

Abgesehen vom Vorwort und dem Abkürzungsverzeichnis (S. XIII- XV) be- 
steht die Arbeit aus drei Teilen: der Einleitung (S. 1-46), den Texten (S. 47— 
463) und dem Schlußteil mit der Bibliographie, dem Anhang (mit Fragmenten 
aus Szabolcs Fázsys Dissertation über Chorasantü.), vier in Chorasan aufge- 
nommenen Bildern und dém Kapitel ,Lücken in der bisherigen Erforschung 
des Türkischen von Chorasan“ (insg. S. 465-504). Dem Buch wurden zwei 
Karten beigelegt: 1. „Chorasan“; 2. „ -Sarfám, FarImän“. 

Die Darstellung jedes Originaltextes besteht aus einigen Teilen; es sind: 
der Text selbst, die Worte gen, die Übersetzung ins Dt., evtl. Kommen- 
tare, ein „Alphabetischer Index“ (in seltenen Fällen folgt dem Index noch 
eine Aufzählung der im Text belegten Verbformen). Die alphabetischen Wort- 
indizes wurden, wie ersichtlich, für jeden Text (bzw. für jede Textgruppe, da 
für zwei Texte aus einem Ort ein Sammelindex vorliegt) gesondert erstellt. 
Das wird die weitere Arbeit sicher nıcht leichter machen, und da dieses auch 
den früheren Chorasantürkisch-Band betrifft (s. CAJ 40/2: 307), bleibt nichts 
anderes übrig, als sich jedes Mal durch die vielen Worterlisten in den beiden 
Banden di beiten und auf ein synthetisches Wörterbuch zu warten 
(dies ist auch eine begründete Hoffnung, da ein Etymologisches Worterbuch 
des Chorasanturkischen schon vor einigen Jahren angekündigt wurde, s. CAJ 
40/2: 306).! 

Im allgemeinen sind die Texte in sprachwissenschaftlicher Hinsicht un- 
gleichmäßig bearbeitet. Während die einen mit (manchmal sogar sehr vielen) 
Worterklärungen versehen sind (so z.B. der Text 2.10, wo auf S. 182—191 
insgesamt) 270 Worterklarungen vorliegen), gibt es bei anderen Texten nur 
ganz wenige oder gar keine Wort- bzw. grammatikalische Erklärungen und 
Kommentare. Die Autoren scheinen hier dagegen viel Wert auf die ethnogra- 
phusche und literarische Bearbeitung gelegt zu haben, was von vielen Lesern 
sicherlich als besonders lóbenswert empfunden werden wird. 

Zum Vergleich werden chmal nicht nur kürzere oder lángere Zitate aus 
fremden Werken, sondern| geradezu ganze Geschichten (z. B. auf Tu. und mit 
dt. Übersetzung) angefuhrt (so z.B. auf S. 100f.), und generell wird hier gerne 
zitiert und fotokopiert. Ich bin mir nicht ganz sicher, ob die Neupublizierung 
auf S. 5 einer gekurzten Inhaltsübersicht aus dem 1993, d.h. vor lediglich 
sechs Jahren erschienenen Chorasanttirkisch-Buch tatsächlich unbedingt 
notwendig war; dasselbe gilt für das Ortsverzeichnis, das zuerst in lat. Schrift 
(S. 39) und dann auch als Fotokopie der entsprechenden Seiten im pers. Far- 
hang-e fográfiya'v-ye Iran (S. 40-45) vorliegt. Etwas besser begründet er- 
scheinen Fotokopien von. einigen Seiten aus der Dissertation von Szabolcs 
Fázsy (S. 477—486), da diese bisher nicht publiziert wurde und daher den 
meisten Forschern unbekannt und unzugànglich ist; fraglich bleibt jedoch 
weiterhin] ob diese Fragmente, die u a. eine Inhaltsübersicht der (ebenfalls 
unzugänglichen) Kassetten beinhalten, tatsächlich zur besseren Kenntnis der 
Idiome beitragen können. 

Nun, wenn mır die kopierten Fragmente, fremde Zitate usw. auch nicht 
immer gt erforderlich erscheinen, schmälern sie doch den Wert der 
publizierten Texte in keiner Weise. Den Kern des Buches bilden Texte — 
keine fur ([didaktische Zwecke hergestellten, sondern völlig authentische, in 
Feldforschung angesammelte Texte. Als Materialbasis wird das Buch daher 
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immer em Titel ersten Ranges bleiben. Und zwar nicht nur für Philologen, 
sondern auch fiir Ethnographen und Literaturforscher. 


Kraköw Marek Stachowskl 


The Early Mustang Kanjur Catalogue: A Structured Edition of 
the mDo snags bka’ 'gyur dkar chag and of Nor chen Kun dga’ 
bzan pos bKa’ 'gyur ro cog gi dkar chag bstan pa gsal ba'i 
sgron me prepared by Helmut Eimer. — Wien: Arbeitskreis fur 
Tibetische und Buddhistische Studien Universität Wien, 1999. — 
(Wiener Studien zur Tibetologie und Buddhismuskunde; 45) — 
202 pp. 


The present book presents to the interested scholars yet another source for 
the study of the origin of the Tibetan Buddhist Canon (Kanjur/bKa’-’gyur). A 
Kanjur manuscript catalogue which was made available for research m 1988 
through the activities of the Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project, 
was identified by Prof. Eimer as being the “Early Mustang Kanjur Catalogue.” 
This Kanjur was prepared in 1436-1447 for the royal family of Mustang, a 
small Tibetan state in the extreme north of Nepal. However, no copy of this 
Kanjur has been discovered yet, and this fact makes the manuscript catalogue 
a unique source of information concerning it. The only hitherto available 
information about this Kanjur has been a catalogue of its tantra section by 
Nor chen Kun dga’ bzan po (1382-1456) which is found in the tenth volume 
of the Sa-skya bka'-’bum (“Collected Writings of the Great Masters of the Sa- 
skya-pa School”). 

In the “Structured Edition” by Prof. Eimer the romanized version of the 
manuscript catalogue is given. Each entry is given its number, and the titles 
are collated with the corresponding titles of the catalogue by Nor chen Kun 
dga’ bzan po. Also, references are given to several other well-known Kanjur 
editions, as well as to the catalogue of the complete Tibetan Buddhist Canon 
found in the Chos 'byung (“A History of Buddhism") by Bu-ston. Alphabetical 
catalogues of the Tibetan titles and translators’ and revisers’ names, as well 
as a table of concordances of titles, are also attached. Needless to say, this 
is a great help for the users of the catalogue. The "Introductory Notes" con- 
tain the information concerning the origins of this Kanjur edition and its 
peculiarities. As Prof Eimer noted, two additional dharant collections (gzuns 
‘dus and gzuns bum) were added to the tantra section of the Early Mustang 
Kanjur. This edition was divided into two large parts: the Tantraydna texts 
and the Püáramitàydna texts. The former is subdivided into three sections: 
tantras and two dharani collections, and the latter into four sections: vi- 
naya, pragnapdramitd, smaller sutras and four large sutras. Since this Kan- 
jur was transmitted within the Sa-skya-pa tradition, it opens with the He- 
vajra-tantra, — the principle tantra of this school Moreover, this tantra is 
therein regarded as “uniting the skilful means and wisdom" (thabs Ses rab 
zun Fug gi rgyud). Also, some new evidence is found in the catalogue con- 
cerning the translators of the texts. 

The catalogue by Prof. Eimer will be a necessary instrument for those who 
study canonical Buddhist texts in the Tibetan language, their history and 
transmission. 

St. Petersburg Vladimir L. Uspensky 
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' Peter M. Engelfriet, Euclid in China. The Genesis of the First 

Translation of Euclid's Elements in 1607 & its Reception up to 
, 1728. Brill, Leiden-Boston-Köln, 1998. XII+488 pages, ISBN 90- 
| 04-10944-7 (Sinica Leidensia XL). 


Matteo Ricci's 1607 Chinese translation of the first six books of Euclid's "Ele- 
ments" rightly considered a milestone in the often quoted "cultural ex- 
change" between East and West, being connected both with history of science 
in China and with missionary history, especially with the well-known Jesuits’ 
activity as scientists at the Qing court under the Kangxi emperor There 
exists, therefore, a rich bibliography, in both Europe and China, focused on 
detalled historical and technical-scientific aspects as well as on general pro- 
blems. In Engelfrets book already the subtitle reveals the aim of his re- 
search, i.e, the genesis itself, and its reception up to the death of Kangxi. We 
therefore éxpect both a detalled analysis of the translation and the circum- 
stances of its realisation, and at the same time a thorough investigation of its 
impact in China. This tangled argument has been mastered by the author in 
three parts, the first oné entitled “From Rome to Beijing" (pp. 9—102), 
preceded by an introduction (pp. 1-8) which forms the first chapter. “From 
Rome to Beijing” is subdivided into chapter two (“Mathematics in Jesuit Con- 
text") and! three (“Matteo, Ricci and Xu Guanggi in Late Ming Society”). It 
concentrates on Aristoteli and Clavius in Europe, on Xu Guangqi and late 
Ming China, the scientific and intellectual world where Ricci operated, combi- 
ning both missionary and scientific activity in a neo-confucian atmosphere. 

Part II — “The Translation” — contains chapter four, mainly devoted to 
Clavius’ 1574 edition of the “Elements” and its impact on Europe's scientific 
world of the time. The following chapter five is entitled “The Jihe yuanben", 
focusing on its editions, terminology and language, definitions, axioms and 
postulates limited to the first six books. As an appendix to this chapter a 
translation of the "Enunciations of all propositions" is given (pp. 207-286), 
quoting the Chinese text and integrating it with appropriate geometrical fig- 
ures. Not only the accurate translation itself, but Engelfriet’s extremely de- 
tailed linguistic analysis, his highlighting of translation and interpretation pro- 
blems, the constant comparison with Clavius’ text, make this “appendix” a 
real jewel!in the study of the Jige yuanben on a worldwide level. 

Part Iis devoted to "Reception and Influence", and comprises chapters 
6—10, i. e. “Mathematics in the Service of the Dynasty" (pp. 289—350), “The 
Ming-Qing Transition” (pp. 351-382), "Three Scholar-Mathematicians of the 
Late Seventeenth Century" (i.e. Li Zijin, Du Zhigeng, Mei Wending, pp. 383— 
431), "The Royal Road" (432—448), and "Conclusions" (pp. 449—453). Follow- 
ing we find, as appendix one, a translation of Matteo Ricci's preface and, as 
appendix two, a translation of the preface by Wu Xuebao. At the end of the 
book, we hind an excellent bibliography on pp. 467 —482. 

Of particular interest, at least from the reviewer's point of view, is the 
ninth chapter “The Royal! Road”, devoted to Euclid’s “reception” in Kangxi- 
China. This chapter allows some interesting and new insights on the Manchu 
version of Euclid's Elements — a topic which in the past has not only been 
neglected; but even misinterpreted. According to the few past researches 
devoted to this issue, the only existing Manchu translation was considered 
to have been made by the, Jesutt Ferdinand Verbiest for the Kangxi emperor's 
personal use. Indeed, there was only one handwritten Manchu version known 
to exist in the library of'the former Forbidden City. From various Jesuit's 
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accounts it has emerged that the emperor preferred to have such “difficult” 
topics like Western mathematics and anatomy, as seen from Parrenin’s Man- 
chu translation based on Th. Bartholin’s and P. Dionis works! explained to 
him in his native tongue which he — so the Western interpretation has it? — 
evidently managed better then Chinese. Engelfriet, quoting (p. 137) Noel Gol- 
vers’ doubts concerning Verbiest's authorship as translator of the abovemen- 
tioned manuscript,’ offers on pp. 436-437 a different explanation which turns 
out — according to our own researches quoted below — to be the right one. 
(Verbiest certainly tought geometry to Kangxi, but if he really translated — 
as it seems — Euclid’s Elements into Manchu, then this translation must be 
considered lost and not related to the abovementioned manuscript.) Accord- 
ing to Engelfriet’s sources, the manuscript kept in Beijing is based on Ignace 
Pardies “Elémens de Géométrie”, published in Paris in 1671. Its translation 
from French directly into Manchu was done by the Jesuits Jean Francois 
Gerbillon and Joachim Bouvet, and it was printed in Beijing in 1690 with the 
same title used for Ricci's translation of Euclid, i. e. Gi ho yuwan ben bithe — 
a fact which’explains the confuston concerning the Manchu translation and 
its authors. A copy of this printed edition has been recently discovered by 
Tatiana A. Pang among the Manchu holdings of the Manuscript Department 
of the St. Petersburg Branch of the Institut vostokovedenija of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences, and from a first comparison with the only two available 
pages of the manuscript kept in Beijing it has emerged that both are identical 
(the linguistic corrections in red — added by the emperor, as some Jesuit 
witnesses suggest? — have been fully accepted in the printed edition).* As a 
conclusion we may say that, if Ricci’s translation is a milestone in the intro- 
duction of Western science into China, then certainly Engelfnet's book is a 
milestone in the study of its history, covering with sharp acumen and excel- 
lent results all fields therewith connected. 


University of Venice Giovanni Stary 


1 See Hartmut Walravens, “Medical Knowledge of the Manchus and the 
Manchu Anatomy”. M.-D. Even (ed.), Actes de la 87e PIAC. Chantilly, 
20-24 juin 1994. (“Etudes mongoles et sibériennes", no. 27), Paris 1996, 
pp. 359-374. 

2 Lawrence D. Kessler, K'ang-hsi and the Consolidation of Ch’ing Rule 
1661-1684, Chicago and London, The University of Chicago Press, 1976, 
p. 151: "He knows Tartar and Chinese, but he likes the Tartar best." 

3 Noel Golvers, The Astronomia Europaea of Ferdinand Verbiest, S.J., 
Nettetal 1993 (Monumenta Serica Monograph Series XXVIII), p. 296 n. 
100. 

4 Tatiana A. Pang & Giovanni Stary, “On the Discovery of a Printed Manchu 
Version Based on Euclid’s 'Elements", Manuscripta Orientalia, forth- 
coming. 
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The King's Dictionary: The Rasülid Hexaglot: Fourteenth Cen- 
| tury Vocabularies in Arabic, Persian, Turkic, Greek, Armenian 
' and Mongol / transl. by Tibor Halasi-Kun. Ed. with notes and 
, commentary by Peter B. Golden. — Leiden; Boston; Köln: Brill, 
2000, = Handbook of Onental Studies: Abt. B, Central Asia; 4. 
ISBN 90-04-11769-5. ISSN 0169-8524 ISBN 9004117695. 
Eine der wichtigsten Aufgaben der Turkologie ist die Edition alter Texte, 
nicht nur des Türkischen selbst, sondern auch seines Umfeldes. Zu den ,alten 
Texten" zählen nicht nur die Orchoninschriften und andere ganz alte Sprach- 
denkmiler, sondern auch jene mittelalterlichen, welche den Übergang bilden 
zu unserer Zeit. Dieser Aufgabe hat sich Peter B. Golden in dankenswerter 
Weise angenommen. Ein besonders interessantes Werk ist in diesem Zusam- 
menhang die Rasülid Hexaglot des Malik al-Afdal al-Abbas b. “Al (König 
seiner Dynastie von 1363 bis 1377). Es werden darin folgende Sprachen dar- 
gestellt: isch, Armenisch, Griechisch, Mongolisch, Persisch, Türkisch 
(dies ein seltsames Gemisch aus oghusischen und kiptschakisch-zentralasiati- 
schen Elementen). 

Der Text bietet außergewöhnliche Schwierigkeiten. Um so dankenswerter 
ist, da Golden seine Aufgabe so vorzüglich gelóst hat. Freilich betreffen die 
cruces verschiedene Gebiete. Zur Prüfung habe ich vornehmlich den Ab- 
schnitt 203c1 (pp. 269-272) noch einmal für mich transkribiert, und zwar die 
persisch | arabischen, türkischen und mongolischen Daten. (Die griechi- 
schen undiarmenischen sind in Sonderdialekten gehalten.) Beim arabischen 
Text war nichts zu beanstanden; er ist wohl die Grundlage des Werkes. Auch 
das Persische bietet kaum Besonderes. C 2 hvüs-háy sollte sem hvüS-hüy. 
Auch die Edition der türkischen Lemmata ist i.a. in Ordnung. Das Fragezei- 
chen hinter Cl „yürin?“ ist überflussig. Hier liegt wohl tù. urun, yürün, vgl. 
chaladsch Würumn, vor. C5 tuzlıg „salty“, buchstablich twzlg, sollte man eher 
tuzlug lesen, vgl. etwa Ananjasz Zajaczkowski: Najstarsza wersja turecka Hus- 
rüvu Qutba, Warszawa. 1969, 189, vom Jahr 1341. 

Dagegen bietet der mongolische Teil ziemlich viele Ungenauigkeiten. Er ist 
freilich auch besonders schwer lesbar. Das dürfte zumindest teilweise darauf 
zurüc n sein, das schon im 15. Jh. das Mongolische im Bereiche des 
Islams auf! dem Aussterbeetat stand, vgl. Rez. in CAJ 19.1-84, ZASt 9.187— 
263, ZDMG 125.317—346. Im einzelnen möchte ich fur 203c erwähnen: 

Die Mehrzahl der Lesungen dürfte korrekt sein — wobei allerdings viele 
kleine Korrekturen nótig sind — wie sie Hg. auch vorgenommen hat. Tatsách- 
lich zu beanstanden sind aber: 3 nddanct ‚player, jester’ eher nâdunči, nâ- 
dumči, mit Assimilation des -m-. 4 jölen ,soft' lies johelen, zum Schwund des 
-h- vgl z.B. auch p. 209 kehli ‚Bauch‘ = mo. kegeli, sprich kéli und vgl. mand- 
schu hefelà *kapdli; Ähnliches ist bei jölen zu vermuten. 7 qutuqtu lies qu- 
tugtu ,blessed'. 9 „teli“ ‚insane‘ ist wohl weder = mo. „teli“, noch ,teneg", aber 
vielleicht = balai. 10 lies einfach tasurqui. 11 ‚bitter‘ ist = qasün > qasiyun. 
1b Dle Lesung von ,infortunate, inauspicious’ ist schwierig. Kaum baramu. 
Naher kommt Karas Lesung $m. Vielleicht = $unm oder Sulm fur Sulmu, 
vgl. kalmück. Sulm oder auch Muqaddimat Al-Adab 337 šum ‚unglucklich‘. 
17 gagargai. Sicherlich so aufzufassen (Schreibfehler). Aber im Text steht 
eigentlich gargargai. 21 norama ,washed' lies einfach norma, zu nor-. 25 
üküksen ‚dead‘. Dies sollte, da das Ms. i.a. das alte h- bewahrt, in der Form 
hükuksen erscheinen. Zwar Geheime Geschichte und Muqaddimat al-Adab 
ükü-, nsum den konservativen Ostsprachen Monguor und Dunsjan fugu-, < 
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*hikW- Und eben diese Form liegt vor in 102A15 hüküdel grave‘. Im Text 
steht so etwas wie ,wlwmks‘n = ? ökumksän, worin vielleicht tû. ol- kontami- 
niert ist. Auch im ubrigen ware zum mo. Teil manches zu bemerken. Zum 
Beispiel ist 199C19 deltii čina ‚Hyäne‘ nicht = ‚mad wolf‘, vgl. vielmehr Mu- 
qaddimat al-Adab 403 deltu und Lessing 250b deltei. 

Vielleicht sollte ein tüchtiger Mongolist diesen, den mo. Teil des Werkes 
noch einmal bearbeiten. Im ubrigen aber: gratulor! opus magnificum! 


Gottingen G. Doerfer 


Nasanurtin Hasbatar, Mongolische ,,Heftgeschichten“ und chine- 
sische Ritterromane. Eine Untersuchung über die chinesischen 
Einflüsse auf die mongolische Literatur. Harrassowitz Verlag. 
Wiesbaden 1999 (Asiatische Forschungen Bd. 135). 149 S. 


Der innermongolische Autor dieses Bandes untersucht hier die Tabun Juwan 
(„Fünf Geschichten“) der mongolischen Literatur, wahrscheinlich des ausge- 
henden 19. Jhs. Sie gehören zu den sog. bensen ulger ,Hefterzáhlungen". 
Grundlegend fur diese fünf Erzählungen ist die erste, genannt Ku si juwan 
„Erzählung von Freud und Leid“, auf die sich dementsprechend der Autor 
AE ^; ANE: diese Erzählungen in vielem den chinesischen xiayi 
ziaoshuo AN Hi, den sog. Ritterromanen, entsprechen, lassen sie sich 
dennoch nach Meinung des Autors auf keinen bekannten chinesischen Stoff 
zurückführen. So sieht er hier die „Adaptierung einer kulturellen Atmo- 
sphäre“ (S. 130). 

Nach einer Inhaltsangabe des Ku si fuwan (warum gebraucht der Autor 
immer die chinesische Schreibung Ku ri zhuan fur ein Werk, das es nie auf 
chinesisch gegeben hat?) und einer vollständigen deutschen Wiedergabe des 
Schlußkapitels geht der Autor auf den historischen und kulturellen Hinter- 
grund der Entstehung dieses Werks ein, wobei er besonders auf die Situation 
der Mongolen nach dem massenweisen Eindringen chinesischer Kaufleute 
und Ackerbauern hinweist. Im Gefolge dieser soziokulturellen Veränderungen 
gingen auch nicht wenige Mongolen zum Ackerbau über. Daraus erklart der 
Autor ein neues, verstarktes Interesse der Mongolen an chinesischen Stoffen, 
wofür die zahlreichen mongolischen Übersetzungen chinesischer Romane 
aus jener Epoche sprechen. Es gilt nun — und das bildet auch das Haupt- 
thema der gesamten folgenden Untersuchung - zwischen den schriftlichen, 
von Gebildeten angefertigten Versionen chinesischer Vorlagen und den münd- 
lich propagierten Versionen dieser Stoffe zu unterscheiden. Wie nicht anders 
zu erwarten, sind dıe oralen Versionen ungleich stärker der mongolischen 
Lebenswelt angepaßt und daruber hinaus lebendiger, farbiger und ausdrucks- 
voller als die oft trockeneren, wenig ausgeschmuckten schriftlichen Fassun- 
gen. Hierzu gibt der Autor im 4. Kapitel eine Menge interessanter Vergleiche 
und Details, wobei er besonders auf Erzahlschablonen im Rahmen der Parry- 
Lord-Theorie von der Formelhaftigkeit des epischen Erzählens eingeht und 
dabei auch auf die Vorarbeiten W. Heissigs auf diesem Gebiet zurückgreift. 

Im vorausgehenden 3. Kapitel des Buches geht es um das Verhältnis des 
Ku si Juwan zu den chinesischen Ritterromanen, die vorzugsweise ın der 
Tang-Dynastie spielen. Hierbei untersucht der Autor Orts- und Personenna- 
men, Zweikämpfe, Waffen und Ausrustung sowie in einem Überblick Unter- 
schiede bei Handlungen und Inhalt. 
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In einem weiteren Abschnitt versucht der Autor, einen „ideologischen Ver- 
gleich“ zwischen den chinesischen Ritterromanen und dem Ku si juwan zu 
geben. Mit! Verwunderung liest man, daß „für die große Masse des chinesi- 
schen Volkes die mohistische Kultur der Hauptteil der kulturellen Ideologie“ 
war (S. 72). Dies klingt wie ein Nachhall aus der Zeit der chinesischen „Kul- 
turrevolution" während der der Philosoph Mo Di (5. Jh. v. Chr!) und seine 
schnell erloschene Schule hoch gepriesen wurden. Vielleicht war es ja zu 
Lebzeiten Mo Di's und einige Zeit danach wirklich der Fall, daß er eine ge- 
wisse ‚Popularität‘ bei Volksaufständen besaß. Eher könnte man von Berüh- 
rungspunkten zwischen Mo Di's Philosophie und vorfeudalen, eher egalitären 
Traditionen im chinesischen Bauerntum sprechen. 

Der Autor sieht in den chinesischen Ritterromanen — und somit auch weit- 
hin im Ku ‚si Juwan — einen Zusammenfluß von Konfizianismus, Taoismus, 
Legalismus und Mohismus (S. 73, 74). Aber lassen sich die chinesischen Rit- 
terromane: denn tatsächlich im Rahmen von „Philosophien“ erfassen? Der 
Autor spricht erstaunlicherweise im ganzen Band nirgends von Volksreligion 
oder volksliterarischen Eigenarten. Liest man etwa in der Inhaltsangabe des 
Ku si Juwan vom Zauberpferd, das vom Himmel herabkam, von Geisterer- 
le von der häufigen Verwendung magischer Pillen, von Zweikamp- 
fen in Magie, von Dao-Meistern, die sich in einen Hund oder eine Biene ver- 
wandeln konnten oder auch von einiem Fischdämonen, der endlos lange 
seine je ausgeübt hatte, fragt man sich, in welcher „Philosophie“ der 
Autor dies wohl alles unterbringen möchte. Wo bleibt die ungeheuer kom- 
plexe Synthese von Animismus, Totemismus, Schamanismus, Volkstaoismus, 
Ahnenkult, Volksbuddhismus, Fetischismus und Magie, die die chinesische 
Volksreligion ausmachen? Konnte hier nicht vieles leicht vom mongolischen 
Volks adaptiert werden und haben nicht diese Elemente den Erzhh- 
lungen viel mehr Wurze und Kolorit verliehen als die langweiligen Pflicht- 
übungen konfuzianischer Helden? 

Der Autor stellt die feudalistischen chinesischen Ritterromane und damit 
auch das Ku si Juwan der traditionellen Form der mongolischen Epen 
(S. 35), der „ganz anders gearteten politischen Wirklichkeit der Ost-Mongolei 
jener Zeit! (S. 41) und der ,eigentlich ganz anderen Vorstellungswelt" der 
Mongolen (S. 131) gegenüber. Leider geht der Autor — im Gegensatz zu seiner 
eingehenden Schilderung 'des philosophischen Hintergrundes des chinesi- 
schen an us — so gut wie überhaupt nicht auf eben die Vorstellungs- 
welt der illiteraten Mongolen zu Ausgang des 19. Jhs. ein. Kann man diese 
einfach mit der teils mythischen Welt des mongolischen Epos identifizieren? 
Haben die Mongolen jener Zeit nicht bereits seit Jahrhunderten die Feudal- 
herrschaftiihrer eigenen Fürsten und Prinzen, in vielem sicher nicht weniger 
habgierig und brutal als die chinesischen Gegenstücke, zu erdulden gehabt? 
Gibt es nicht hier viele Berührungspunkte, die auch das mongolische Publi- 
kum ansprachen? 

Auch muß man fragen, wie dıe nicht wenigen Elemente chinesischen 
Brauch , wie z.B. die Bedeutung einer erneuten ehrenhaften, dem Status 
entsprechenden Bestattung, die Opfergaben zu den vier Jahreszeiten, aber 
auch die politischen Umstände der Angriffe von Fremdvölkern wie der der 
Liao-Dynastie und der Xixia vom illiteraten mongolischen Publikum in ihrer 
Bede verstanden werden konnten. Der Autor spricht von der verworre- 
nen Han g des Ku si fuwan (S. 37). Dem kann man nur zustimmen. Es 
scheint so} daß erst einzelne, mündlich ausgeschmuckte Episoden, möglichst 
dem mongolischen Geschmack angepaßt, den komplizierten, verworrenen 
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Stoff des Ku sv juwan für das illiterate mongolische Publikum uberhaupt 
erst reizvoll gemacht haben. 

Das Buch ist gut aufgebaut und klar geschrieben. Es handelt sich um die 
Pionierarbeit eines Autors, der von seinem sprachlichen Hintergrund her die 
idealen Voraussetzungen dafiir mitbringt. Es erdffnet den Blick auf ein kaum 
bekanntes Kapitel der mongolisch-chinesischen literarischen Akkulturation, 
wobei der gesamte Band auf eine vergleichende Darstellung hin angelegt ist. 
Vielleicht hatte man ein stärkeres Eingehen auf volksliterarische Motive im 
chinesischen wie mongolischen kulturellen Kontext erwartet und eine etwas 
geringere Betonung der für das illiterate Volk schwer verständlichen Ideolo- 
gien der chinesischen Philosophie. Für den Forscher der mündlichen Litera- 
tur bietet das Buch jedenfalls ausgezeichnetes Material, und hier liegt wohl 
auch das Hauptgewicht dieses unter vielen Aspekten interessanten Bandes. 


Bonn Jörg Bäcker 


Max Klimburg, The Kafirs of the Hindu Kush. Art and Society of 
the Waigal and Ashkun Kafirs, Stuttgart 1999: Franz Steiner Ver- 
lag. Vol. I: Text, 431 pp., 171 figs., 1 foldout map; Vol. II: Plates, 
825 + frontplate; (ISBN 3-515-06308-0). 


Nowadays monographs on ‘primitive art’ or on ‘arts and crafts’ are often 
published in the form of colourfully illustrated coffee-table books which 
make easy reading. Unlike this catalogue style of publishing which addresses 
a wider readership, the present, long-awaited work is an important and exem- 
plary contribution to the anthropology of art. The two volumes (Vol. I Text, 
Vol. II Plates) on the ‘Art and Society of the Waigal and Ashkun Kafirs’ are 
the fruits of almost three decades research devoted to the cultures of North- 
eastern Afghanistan — a region which stands out on account of its remarkable 
and impressive art works. 

Focusing mainly on age-old religious traditions, status-enhancing activities 
(feasting, head- or trophy-hunting for merit) and their forms of expression in 
art, the author has rightly titled his study ‘The Kafirs of the Hindu Kush’ to 
denote the pre-Islamic population of presentday Nuristan. Scholars can 
hardly avoid to use the derogatory term ‘unbeliever’ (kafir) while dealing 
with the religious context of the cultures of the Hindukush before Islamiza- 
tion (comp. Karl Jettmar 1982, Kafiren, Nuristani, Darden: Zur Kldrung des 
Begriffssystems. In: Anthropos 77: 254-263). The terminus ante quem is the 
winter 1895/96, when the Afghan army invaded the mountaineous area north 
of Jalalabad and forcefully converted the people to Islam, which turned ‘Kafi- 
ristan’ into ‘Nuristan’ or ‘The Land of the Light (of Islam)’. Until then the 
Kafirs had resisted the Muslim invasion for close to a millennium. Certainly 
the isolated geographical location of their territory between major trade 
routes helped them to be left alone for so long. 

In his extensive, well-structured study Klimburg first presents the ‘State of 
Knowledge’ (capt. 1) followed by an insightful ethnographic overview (chapt. 
2). The elaborate analysis of the system of merits and ranks (chapt. 3) lies at 
the core of the work: The culture and society of the Waigal and Ashkun Kafirs 
appears as particularly achievement-orientated, characterized by an intense 
struggle for prestige and influence. Costly feastgiving was done on different 
premises: rites of passage feasts, killing for merit, and feasting for big and 
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great man status. This institutionalized generosity and warriordom became 
clearly minrored in the arts. Religion (chapt. 4), on the other hand, was appa- 
rently not such a dominant issue in the 'exoteric' culture of Waigal and Ash- 
kungal. Deities were believed to assist men and women in becoming ranking 
personalities. In the of superhuman beings, the author distinguishes 
leading deities, local deities, and lower spirits. Furthermore, he deals with 
religious functionaries (priests, shamans, seers, Magicians), cult places, and 
the cult itself (dominated by sacrifices of animals). 

Reflecting on such a particularly status-orientated world with complicated 
and regionally different feast-of-merit systems, one wonders how the deeds 
of merit were remembered. In this context the author mentions the ishtikao 
(singer of| praises) who memorized the rank achievements of ancestors 
through honorific songs (98, 127) as well as the memory of old informants 
(f.e. notes 312, 314). Interestingly, some feasts were still held until about the 
middle of ‘the 20% century. As far as memory is concerned, one could ask 
more questions, for example on how orally transmitted folk history was ma- 
nipulated, controlled, contested or remains contradictory. Similarly, more bio- 
graphical information on individual Big Men and Great Men (f.e. 135-136) . 
would have been enriching. 

The chapters 5-7 form the most important and detailed parts of Vol. I, 
which ما معط‎ be used simultaneously with the lavishly illustrated documenta- 
tion of the relevant material culture in Vol. Il (containing 825 black & white 
photographs of unique historical value). Special structures for top-ranking 
men are the main topic of discussion in chapter 5 on ‘Houses, Monuments 
and Status Objects’. Among these are public platforms (related to the meeting 
places also found in the Karakorum and Western Himalaya), triumphal gates, 
and warrior poles. The latter represent impressive monuments with pegs and 
holes indicating the n r of homicides committed by the respective high- 
ranking warrior. For reasons of comparison the notes on the flat-roofed gur- 
tani-type tombs (204—205) are especially interesting because saints’ tombs 
in Northern Pakistan appear similar to some extent. Also Nuristani tombs 
built after! Islamization are influenced by Kafir traditions. Important status 
objects were benches of onour with the extraordinary depiction of ‘loving 
couples’ as finials. These ¢ gs point to the energy- and wealth-producing 
union of the male and female principles, an idea closely related to Tibetan 
yab-yum and Indian mai una-depictions. Furthermore, in the Kafir time, 
top-ranking warriors and feastgivers had the right to sit on ‘chairs of honour’, 
throne-like seats which in some cases showed carved pairs of copulating 
figures. Other noteworthy and costly status objects included silver cups for 
drinking e, daggers, battle axes, as well as walking sticks, iron stands, 
and deco | spouted wooden pitchers. 

Klumburg’s work represents a convincing attempt to study art as an integral 
component of culture, successfully combining the approaches of art history, 
anthropology, and linguistics. It ‘focuses on the development of the art forms 
as diachronic mechanisms of form elaboration and statements of change rela- 
tive to the, culture's leading societal features and orientations’ (19-20). Con- 
sequently, the author traces the formal characteristics of the art works in 
relation tû each other in order to establish a relative chronology. Applying 
the ‘classic’ art historical stylistic analysis while studying Kafir and Nuristani 
art works from the end of the 18 century until present (particularly focusing 
on the house decoration in the Waigal Valley), Klimburg distinguishes five 
period styles or phases (chapt. 6): Old Kafir, Late Kafir, Last Kafir, Transi- 
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tional, Nuristani. Generally, the stylistic development moves by steps from 
linear, clearly structured configurations to more complex, omate, and 
crowded forms often characterized by enlarged motifs. ‘Characteristic older 
features such as structure, verticalism, plasticity, and roundedness are re- 
placed by blurriness, horizontalism, lack of depth, and angularıty. The strictly 
followed decorative pattern of the past is broken up, and a repetitive depic- 
tion of a handful of small motifs as space fillers is a standard design pattern’ 
(238). The Nuristani style works are characterized by purely decorative ste- 
reotyped carvings and a meaningless repetition of motifs in horror vacui- 
compositions. As far as the regional styles in Southern Nuristan are con- 
cerned, Klimburg distinguishes three major stylistic regions: Waigal Valley 
(with Waigal Village as an important substyle), Wama, and Ashkungal. This 
section, based on the careful study of house facades, doors, house posts, etc., 
requires intensive use of the photodocumentation in VoL IL. 

The interpretative chapter 7 on ‘Motifs and Meanings’ represents a good 
synthesis of the foregoing sections discussing the whole range of motifs in 
Kafir art which reflect a dualistic and bipolar world-view. The arts and belief 
systems of the Waigal/Ashkun culture unfold a human world of war, sex, and 
reproduction. The pervasive sexuality is reflected in a marked male-female 
polarity symbolism documented in motifs of coital meaning (‘loving couples’), 
phallic 'pillar-horns', vulva-like triangles, etc. Many of the works of arts and 
crafts which communicate the status of basically egalitarian feastgivers and 
warriors have rather ‘exhibitionist’ features. Besides sexually insinuative mo- 
tifs, others are connected with heroic warfare. ‘Shields’ are particular man- 
killer insignia reflecting the emergence of a new ‘hero cult’ in the Late Kafir 
phase when the social value system had to be adjusted to the need for more 
self-defence by stimulating martial energies. 

Vol. I is accompanied not only by footnotes, but also by endnotes providing 
more lengthy commentaries on the text, critical reviews of books, as well as 
interesting digressions. They are followed by different appendices (A, The 
Calendar Systems. B, Catalogue of the Houses. C, Catalogue of the Chairs of 
Honour. D, The Field Trips), a list of abbreviations, glossary, bibliography, 
index, and a foldout map. To the list of corrigenda (431) it should be added: 
p. 64: note 149 in the text corresponds to footnote 152; p. 109, line 5: read 
Fig. 104/105 instead of Pls. 104/105; p. 118, line 4: read Fig. 104 instead of PL 
104; p. 182: two notes with the same number 409; p. 195: read Fig. 36 instead 
of Pl. 36. 

The reviewer would only like to comment on a few minor points, not at 
all diminishing the value of this excellent monograph: Referring to a local 
rain deity of Waigal named Nanak, Klimburg mentions that ‘the god Baba 
Nanak was worshipped by Hindus in Kabul’ (153). Presumably the god or 
holy man in question is Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion. In the 
Karakorum, especially in Hunza, ‘Ginani’ is the barley-harvesting festival 
which has nothing to do with oats (181, note 406). While briefly mentioning 
the battle axes (217, note 460), it would have been insightful, for instance, to 
make a reference to an article written by Karl Jettmar in 1980 (Felsbilder 
und Inschriften am Karakorum Highway. In: Central Asiatic Journal 24/3— 
4: 185—221, esp. p. 200). In the context of the snake motif on carvings, the 
author refers to a story recorded m Nisheigram (Waigal) which tells about a 
Jewel (manika) found in the mouth of a snake (323). Here it can be added 
that there are quite a number of ethnographic data known about the famous 
and legendary 'snake-stones' on the Indo-Pakistanı subcontinent as well as in 
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Iran which were mainly Used as powerful antidotes against snake-bite. Fi- 
nally, attention should be drawn to an article published in 1992 by Martha L. 
Carter (Dionysiac Festi and Gandharan Imagery. In: Banquets d’Orient. 
Res Orientales IV: 51-59), which deals with the cultural links of the Kafir 
silver goblets for drinking! wine. 

After having carefully read and studied both volumes, the reviewer is full 
of iration for this outstanding work. It is one of Klimburg’s merits to 
have cl distinguished three ‘cultural areas’ of Nuristan (Waigal/Ashkun, 
Basghal, Prasun) with their great regional differences in the pre-Islamic 
period. But, above all, he has put the arts of the ancient Kafirs on the world- 
map of ‘primitive’, ‘ethnic’ or ‘tribal’ art. On account of its interdisciplinary 
approach, | using a criticall stylistic analysis in combination with a wealth of 
new ethnographic data, the present publication has to be considered as a 
pioneering contribution to the anthropology of art. 


Munich | | Jürgen W. Frembgen 
l | 
"The Inner Asian International Style, 12th- 14th Centuries. Pa- 
' pers Presen at a Panel of the 7th Seminar of the Interna- 
. tional Association for Tibetan Studies, Graz, 1995 (Deborah E. 
Klimburg-Salter and Eva Allinger eds.), Vienna, Verlag der Oster- 
! reichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1998, xvii + 169 pp. 
| ISBN 3-7001-2749-9. 


The latest'trends in research into Tibetan art, and 12th—14th century painting 
in particular, presented at the 7th Seminar of the International Association 
for Tibetan Studies, held in Graz in 1995, are now available in this fine edition 
of the proceedings, edited by Deborah E. Klimburg-Salter and Eva Allinger. 

The stimulating introductory essay by Deborah Klimburg-Salter (Is there 
an Inner Asian International Style, 12th to 14th Centuries? Definition of 
the Prob and Present State of Research) provides an overview of the state 
of the debate on Tibetan painting before the 15th century. The main problem 
regarding the study of this corpus, which has been gradually increasing over 
the years, concerns the stylistic classification of the works and, consequently, 
the most suitable framework and terminology to adopt in defining the diffe- 
rent gro Thus, altho present in the Tibetan tradition itself, definitions 
refering to the geographical origins of a style (Le. ‘Indian Style’ or ‘Nepalese 
Style’), require further attention to draw out the features peculiar to each 
style. In this regard, the author provides some thoughts on probably the most 
widely used definition over the past few years, the ‘Pala International Style’, 
which has been used to lump together a variety of paintings sharıng similar 
features, but whose peculiarities have not been adequately explored, when 
set against the usefulness of a similar definition. 

In the light of these anli other reflections of a methodological nature, the 
suggestion to discuss the shortcomings of the old label seems to be extremely 
promising} and not only for semantic reasons. Indeed, although on the one 
hand the scholars present at the seminar seem to agree on the presence of 
recognizably Indian elements in the art of the area covering Ladakh, Central 
Asia, Tibet and Burma, on the other they resist the temptation to account for 
it all by adducing an ill-defined Päla-influenced style. This desire to shy away 
from a convenient umbrella term is the single most important departure to 
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emerge from the research discussed. Instead, the individual papers carefully 
analyse specific features and compare them with the art of East India, so 
as to isolate influences to more precise local Indian models. This approach 
encourages the study of regional variations, in which common characteristics 
have been modified. 

C. Bautze Picron provides an example of this new methodological trend 
with her paper, The Elaboration of a Style: Eastern Indian Motifs and Forms 
in Early Tibetan [?] and Burmese Painting, which tackles the question of 
the origin and formal language of various decorative motifs labelled Pala. The 
focus of the study are two thangkas found in Tibet, depicting Sakyamuni in 
bhümisparsamudrä, which are examined by means of the “method of evolu- 
tion of the motifs”, so as to bring out their relationship with the Eastern 
Indian tradition to which they are indebted. By comparing a rich array of 
different material (thangkas, wall-paintings, illustrated manuscripts and 
sculptures) from a wide area, stretching from East India to Tibet, Pagan and 
Khara Khoto, the author illustrates certain elements of the Indian artistic 
vocabulary and their local variations and traces them as they are modified 
through contact with the artistic traditions of the lands influenced by Indian 
culture between the 11th and 13th centuries. 

U. Toyka-Fuongs study (The Influence of Pala Art on 11th-century Wall- 
paintings of Grotto 76 in Dunhuang) is concerned with the debt owed to 
Pala art prior to the spread of the ‘International Style’ and takes as its starting 
point four of the eight paintings in Dunhuang. According to the author, the 
relationship with Pala art is revealed in various features: firstly, in the subject 
of the veneration of the eight stüpas linked to the eight events in the life of 
the Buddha, which is the only example of its kind in Dunhuang and was a 
widespread cult in the Pala period; secondly, at the iconographic and stylistic 
level the debt to Pala is evident through a comparison with miniatures of 
Indian manuscripts, in which can be seen the tendency to isolate each biogra- 
phical episode, just as occurs in the Dunhuang paintings. Even more telling 
is the unusual composition (with one of the eight episoded depicted in the 
centre surrounded by other narrative scenes based on the life of the Buddha), 
which are found in the four scenes examined and are echoed in Pala sculp- 
ture in the 10th and 11th centuries. Meanwhile, from the stylistic point of 
view affinities with Pala art are noticeable in the observance of certain arti- 
stic conventions (proportional representation according to rank, tribhanga), 
together with the choice of including each episode in a special architectural 
frame. The Chinese translation of the Sutra of the Names of the Eight Great 
Magically Potent Stupas, in the late 10th century, is probably behind the 
iconographic choice of the eight paintings in the cave. According to the text, 
the Buddha himself “names the eight places most important in his life as 
represented by eight stüpas imbued with magical powers. Thereafter, the 
faithful are called upon to erect stūpas and make offerings to them in order to 
gain salvation.” (p. 70) The author thus suggests that the donor of Dunhuang 
subsituted paintings for the donation of stupas, as proposed in the stra by 
the Buddha himself. Furthermore, the work is to be seen in the context of a 
widespread cult of the eight st@pas present in Dunhuang, a fact which would 
explain the reference to the Pala prototypes, and thus the introduction of 
Pala influence in the art of Dunhuang. Finally, an unfortunate inaccuracy 
concerning the famous Dunhuang complex seems to have slipped into an 
otherwise well-argued work Toyka-Fuong claims that the oldest remaining 
caves were decorated by the Northern Wei in the early 6th century, whereas 
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they are known to be the work of the Northern Liang and date from 421-— 
439, and therefore the caves can certainly not be "slightly later than the Bud- 
dhist grotto complex of Yungang in Shanxi province [...]" (p. 68). 

The contribution by Kira Samossiuk (Two Tibetan Style Thangkas from 
Khara Khoto) takes an iconographic-iconological approach and looks at two 
Tibetan-Style paintings from Khara Khoto in the Hermitage Museum in St. 
Petersburg. The paintings involved are a “Portrait of a monk", which the 
author examines by concentrating on the donors at the base of the work, and 
the “Bhaisajyaguru thangka”, also discussed through the portrait of the Black- 
hat Karma-pa hierarch, depicted in the bottom left corner, and the two identi- 
fications suggested for him. Making use of historical, cultural and religious 
considerations concerning relations between the Tangut Empire, Tibet and 
Mongolia, Samossiuk ests a date for the paintings of late 12th to early 
13th century, thus also providing a useful benchmark for the dating of other 
works. 

The study presented on by Eva Allinger (The Green Tard in the Ford- 
Collection: Some Stylistic Remarks) analyses the famous Ford Green Tara in 
the light of discussions on the International Style. The careful examination 
enables the author to in detail the debt owed to Pala art, as well as 
artistic affinities with other correlated traditions (Pagan, Khara Khoto) where 
the International Style was to be found, and to understand in what respect the 
thangka can be considered a work which “also clearly possesses a distinctive 
Tibetan character” (p. 113). The careful weighing up of all these factors reve- 
als the internal consistency of the composition. Although making use of exter- 
nal influences (particularly the Päla art of Bengal), these were assimilated 
and turned to local aesthetic and religious ends. But Allinger’s final conclu- 
sion, that the International Style is not to be regarded as a homogeneous and 
homologous phenomenon throughout the lands of its diffusion, seems even 
more inte g. Evidentias it is, from comparisons between the Green Tara 
and other|similar works from nearby areas, that these artistic traditions show 
clear ities from the 11th to the 14th centuries, it is equally clear that each 
d these traditions is characterized by its own quite distinct idiom and is 

ide e as a separate identity. Therefore, in the light of these distinc- 
tions between the regio styles of Inner Asia the concept of “a style in 
the sense of a homogene ous and unmistakable phenomenon is not given” 
(p. 113). 

Another topic which has been a recurrent subject of debate among scho- 
lars is the definition of the styles of painting. A contribution to this question 
comes from the interesting study by H. Stoddard (The “Indian Style” rGya 
lugs on am Early Tibetan Book Cover), which analyzes the cover of a late 
llth or early 12th-cen Tibetan manuscript bearing an inscription referring 
to the ‘Indian’ style and lalso includes the name of the Tibetan artist who 
painted it. Furthermore, according to the inscription, all the other persons 
mentioned belonged to the clan of the btsun pa (“venerable”) Mar pa, whom 
the author supposes might be the famous teacher of Mi la ras pa. In addition 
to the interesting connections between the spread of the Indian style in Tibet, 
religious practices linked to Mar pa and the spread of his teaching, suggested 
by Stoddard on the of the inscription, this work represents “the first 
concrete evidence of Tibetans working in foreign styles [...]" (p. 126). 

In her piece (The Caves of gNas mjal che mo) A. Heller sets out the various 
avenues of research she has explored in placing the works found in these 
recently discovered caves in their lustorical and artistic context. The caves 
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are located in southern Tibet on the border with Sikkim, near the place of 
pilgrimage known as mChod rten nyi ma. The dating suggested by the author 
is based on the iconographic identification of the remaining sculptural works, 
now to be found in only one grotto. These would seem to be based on the 
Vajradhätumandala, in a variation present in a commentary. Therefore, in 
the light of the spreading throughout Tibet of similar and well documented 
iconographies, the chronology proposed by the Chinese scholar who explo- 
red the caves (He Qiang) should be brought forward from the 9th to the mid 
11th to mid 12th century. Finally, Heller tentatively suggests that the sculptu- 
res of gNas mjal che mo are the work of Tibetan artists educated in the Indo- 
Nepalese style. 

The final essay in the collection is by C. Luczanıts (On an Unusual Pain- 
ting Style in Ladakh) and looks at the developments in painting style in 13th- 
century Ladakh. The paper sets out by outlining the main stylistic currents 
in the western regions (Kashmiri Style, West Tibetan Style) and goes on to 
analyse the style found in the Alchi IHa-khang So-ma (and certain correlated 
monuments), which the author defines as Early Ladakhi Style, and of another 
‘new’ style which has certain affinities with it, represented by two mchro-rten 
paintings, in which the influence of Central Tibetan painting is noticeable. In 
the absence of any historical evidence to provide help in determining the 
origin and suggest a date for the monuments where these stylistic develop- 
ments occur, Luczanits suggests associating the spread of the new artistic 
current in western Tibet to the 'Brigungpa school no earlier than the 13th 
century. 

The wealth of topics and approaches discussed in the proceedings illu- 
strate how studies in Tibetan painting have spread over the past few decades 
to embrace a much broader field. This gives good reason to hope that the 
overall picture of the artistic developments within the lands touched by In- 
dian influence and the complex relationship between them will be more and 
more firmly based. And, thanks to the increase in material available and in 
the confidence of our understanding, it should also, in D. Klimburg-Salter’s 
words, “become easier to define with precision both the historical, art histori- 
cal and religious basis for the stylistic unity as well as the regional dissimilan- 
ties which occur in the definition of each of the tipologically and geographi- 
cally defined stylistic groups.” (p. 7). 


Venice Nicoletta Celli 


Hamdallah Mustauft, Zafarnäma und Abu’l-Qäsim Firdaust, Sah- 
nama (editorisch bearbeitet von Hamdalläh Mustauff). Faksi- 
mile-Ausgabe der Handschrift der British Library (Or. 2833). Te- 
heran, Iran University Press, 1377 und Wien, Verlag der Osterrei- 
chischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1999. 2 Bande, XVII, 
1580, XIX S. 4°. ISBN 3-7001-2770-7. 


Die hier in Abbildung publizierte Handschrift stammt aus dem Jahre 807/1405 
und wurde in SIräz geschrieben. Sie enthalt in jeweils vier Spalten zu 27 
Zeilen pro Seite die Vers-Chronik Zafarndma von Hamdalläh Mustaufi 
@azwinI und in einem Rahmen über, neben und unter den Spalten in schrüger 
Zeilenanordnung das Sahnäma von Firdausi, so daß der Text des Zafarndma 
von dem des Sahnäma umschlossen wird. Obwohl das Zafarndma ca. 75000 
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und das Sähndma nur etwa 60000 Verse umfaßt, reichte der Raum um die 
Spalten herum für den Kopisten nicht aus, um die beiden Werke miteinander 
abschließen zu lassen. Dem Ende des Zafarndma auf S. 1473 folgen daher 
noch 86 Seiten, auf denen — nun sowohl in vier Spalten als auch über, neben 
und unter diesen — das Sahnama zu Ende geführt wird. Die Textgestalt des 
Sahnama geht auf Mustaufl selbst zurück und wurde von ihm, wie er am 
Anfang des Zafarndma unter Heranziehung mehrerer Handschrif- 
ten im Laufe von sechs J erarbeitet. Anlaß dafür war seine Feststellung, 
daß der Text durch die Nachlässigkeit der Abschreiber im Laufe der Jahrhun- 
derte entstellt worden und von ursprünglich 60000 auf 50000 Verse ge- 
schrumpft sei. 

Mustaufl begann das Zafarndma, das er nach dem Vorbild des von ihm 
uber alle Maßen bewunderten Sahndma im Metrum mutagürib verfaßte, im 
Alter von.40 Jahren und beendete es nach fünfzehnjähriger Arbeit im Jahre 
736/1334-1335. Das Werk|erstreckt sich über einen Zeitraum von etwa 750 
Jahren, der von der Geburt des Propheten Muhammad bis kurz vor dem Tode 
des Ilkhans Abū Sa*Id reicht. Es besteht aus drei Büchern, von denen das 
erste mit 25000 Versen dem Islam und den Arabern (Muhammad, Abt Bakr, 
“Umar, “Utmän, *Alr, U en, -AbbasIden), das zweite mit 20000 Versen 
der Geschichte Irans (Saffariden, Samänlden, Gaznawiden, Gürtden, Büylden, 
Selfügen, Rüm-Selgügen, H"àrazmáahs, Assassinen, Salguriden, Qarähitäys) 
und das dritte mit 30000! Versen den Mongolen gewidmet ist (Herkunft der 
Türken und Mongolen, Vórfahren Dschingis-Khans, Dschingis-Khan, Dschin- 
gisiden außerhalb Irans, e). Das Zafarndma behandelt damit den glet- 
chen historischen Stoff wie das dritte und vierte Kapitel der von Mustauft im 
Jahre 730/1329 — 1330 abg ossenen Tarth-i guztda, doch zeigt schon ein 
flüchtiger. Vergleich, daß |der Autor in den beiden Werken unterschiedliche 
Schwerpunkte gesetzt So nimmt die Geschichte Persiens in der Zeit vor 
den Mongolen in der Türi-i guzida etwa das Dreifache des Raumes ein, der 
fur die Mongolen aufgewendet wird, dagegen stehen im Zafarndma den 
20000 Versen für die vormongolische Geschichte Persiens 30000 fur die der 
Mongolen gegenüber. Nicht zufällig ist es sicher auch, daß die Geschichte der 
Mongolen in der 7Urth-i guzida nicht gesondert für sich, sondem innerhalb 
des Kapitels dargestellt das die Geschichte Irans und der dort herr- 
schenden Dynastien zum ۱ genstand hat, im Zafarndma dagegen ein eigenes 
Buch einnimmt, das zudem vom Umfang her nicht nur das Buch tiber Persien, 
sondern auch das uber den Islam und die Araber hinter sich läßt. 

Obwohl Ch. Rieu in seiner Beschreibung der Handschrift schon 1895 dar- 
auf hingewiesen hatte, das Zafarndma ungeachtet seiner dichterischen 
Form im Hinblick auf F n und Daten sehr zuverlässig ist und sich das 
dritte Buch als wertvolle Quelle für die Geschichte der Mongolenzeit erwei- 
sen werde, hat das Werk erst in jüngerer Zeit eine gewisse Beachtung gefun- 
den. Neben einer von L. J! Ward 1983 in Manchester als Dissertation vorgeleg- 
ten, leider jedoch unveröffentlicht gebliebenen Übersetzung der etwa 300 Sei- 
ten des dritten Buches, in|denen sich Mustaufl mit der Zeit der Ilkhane befaßt, 
ist hier vor allem ein A von Ch. Melville zu nennen, in dem dieser 
nachweist, daß es das Zafarndma war, das Häfiz-i Abrü im Zail-i Gami¢ al- 
tawdrth für beträchtliche Teile der Abschnitte als Vorlage diente, die von 
der Zeit der Ikhane OlgSyti und Abû Sad handeln (Hamd Allah Mustawft's 
Zafarndmah and the riography of the Late Ilkhanid Period. In: Iran and 
Iranian Studies. Essays in Honor of Iraj Afshar. Ed. by K. Eslami. Princeton 
1998, S 1-12). 
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Weitere Untersuchungen werden zum einen, wie Melville vorschlägt, zu klà- 
ren haben, ob das Zafarndma für die Zeit von Olgdyti und Abt Sa°ıd nicht 
noch historisch relevantes Material enthält, das Häfiz-i Abrü außer acht gelas- 
sen hat und das auch aus keiner anderen Quelle bekannt ist. Zum anderen wird 
zu ermitteln sein, welche Bedeutung Mustaufis Werk für die davorliegende 
Mongolenzeit zukommt. Zwar stützt sich Mustaufi hier vorwiegend auf be- 
kannte Quellen — in erster Linie auf RaXid al-Dins Gdmi* al-tawarth -, er 
bezieht nach eigenen Worten aber auch Nachrichten ein, die er durch Befra- 
gungen persischer und mongolischer Gewährsleute zusammengetragen hat. 
Bei einer Reihe von Stichproben in den Abschnitten über die Zeit Gäzäns fand 
der Rez. u.a. interessante Angaben zum Übertritt des Ilkhans zum Islam, zur 
Person des Wesirs Sadr al-Din Ahmad (Sadri gahän) oder zur damaligen Neu- 
ordnung des Verwaltungs- und Steuerwesens und der Rolle, die die Wesire 
Ra3td al-Din und Sa*d al-Din Muhammad dabei spielten. Diese und andere 
Beispiele lassen den Schluß zu, daß sich das Zafarndma an Informationswert 
zwar nicht mit Chroniken wie dem Gümi* al-tawürth oder der Tarth-i Wassaf 
messen kann, zumindest für die Zeit Gäzäns jedoch — entgegen der Vermutung 
Melvilles — von nicht unerheblichem Wert ist. Künftige Studien werden zu 
zeigen haben, wie weit dies auch für Perioden gilt, die für den Autor und seine 
Gewührsleute weiter zunicklagen. 

Die Faksimiles der unter der Aufsicht — wie es auf der Rückseite des 
Titelblattes heißt — von Nasrollah Pourjavadi und Nosratollah Rastegar repro- 
duzierten Handschrift geben diese etwas verkleinert wieder, doch wird die 
Lesbarkeit dadurch nicht beeinträchtigt. Etwas problematisch ist es dagegen, 
daß die Konturen mancher Buchstaben leicht verschwommen und nicht so 
scharf wie bei der farbigen Abbildung des "Unwäns sind. 

Die Ausgabe ist mit einer Einleitung von N. Rastegar ausgestattet, deren 
persische Fassung am persischen Beginn von Band 1 und deren deutsche 
Fassung etwas versteckt am deutschen Beginn von Band 2 zu finden ist. 

beschäftigt sich hier u.a. mit den bislang bekannten Handschriften 
der Vers-Chronik, der Biographie ihres Verfassers, dem von diesem in Prosa 
geschriebenen und bis zum Jahre 744/1343-1344 reichenden Zail-i Zafar- 
nama, der Entstehung und dem Aufbau des Zafarndma sowie den inhalt- 
lichen und den durch die Vers- bzw. Prosaform bedingten Unterschieden zwi- 
schen dem Zafarndma und der Tarth-i guztda. Nur zu verständlich ist, daß 
Rastegar auf die von Mustauft hergestellte Sähnama-Fassung nicht näher ein- 
geht, sondern hier auf Arbeiten von Experten setzt. 

Daß Mustauff der Ansicht gewesen sei, die Darstellung der historischen 
Ereignisse in ihrer Detailliertheit und Ausführlichkeit bedürfe der Prosa und 
die Mitteilung der historischen Wahrheit erfordere wegen ihrer tiefen Bedeu- 
tungsebene die Sprachmittel der Verskunst (so S. 11 der Einleitung), läßt sich 
schon deshalb nicht aus den als Beleg dafür zitierten Versen herauslesen, 
weil dort der Begriff der historischen Wahrheit weder direkt noch andeu- 
tungsweise genannt wird. Auch daß die Darstellung der historischen Ereig- 
nisse in ihrer Detailliertheit und Ausführlichkeit der Prosa bedürfe, steht so 
nicht bei Mustauft, vielmehr heißt es in den betreffenden Versen, daß für die 
Prosa der Platz weit sei und jedermann einen Palast darauf errichten könne, 
ohne wie der Dichter auf den Reim und Gestaltungsmittel wie tarst?, tham 
usw. achten zu müssen. 

Die Ausgabe ist mit einem Inhaltsverzeichnis versehen, das einen schnellen 
Überblick über die behandelten Gegenstände ermöglicht und das Auffinden 
der etwa 1600 Abschnitte nicht unerheblich erleichtert. Auch wenn die mit 
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der Anfertigung des Verzeichnisses betrauten Mitarbeiter des Teheraner Uni- 
versitätsverlages eine mehr als mühevolle Arbeit zu bewältigen hatten, die im 
Prinzip den warmsten Dank aller Benutzer verdient, darf doch nicht ver- 
schwiegen werden, daß es leider nicht immer so zuverlassig ist, wie man sich 
dies wünschen würde. So! triftt man, um nur zwei Beispiele zu nennen, zwi- 
schen den.Seiten 1310 und 1345 auf sechs und zwischen den Seiten 1450 und 
1473 auf fünf Abschnitte, die nicht im Inhaltsverzeichnis erscheinen. Außer- 
dem werden die Titel der Abschnitte — und das nicht nur vereinzelt — unvoll- 
ständig wiedergegeben (hei den 39 Überschriften z.B., die in der rechten 
Spalte auf S. 1579 verzeichnet sind, in neun Fällen), mongolische Ausdrücke 
(nöytn, quriltäy) und Namen von Mongolen (Ananda, Mangaläy, Taragäy 
usw.) fehlerhaft gelesen und inkorrekte Schreibungen von Namen in der 
Handschrift (dies gilt z.B. für die Namen von Güyük, Arig Bok& oder Yasäwul) 
nicht richtiggestellt. 

Ungeachtet der g ten Einwände kommt N. Rastegar das große Ver- 
dienst zu, ein lange ve gtes Werk der persischen Geschichtsschrei- 
bung ins Rampenlicht der|wissenschaftlichen Öffentlichkeit gerückt und den 
Zugang dazu ganz nn erleichtert zu haben. 


Göttingen Gottfried Herrmann 


t 


| 
Ngawang Lhundrub Dargye, La Biografia Segreta del Sesto Da- 
lai Lama (1683-1706 [1746]). Translation from the Tibetan (into 
Italian), Edition and Introduction by Enrica Rispoli. 1999 Luni 
Editrice, Milano — Trento, 277 pp., ISBN 88-7984-045-2. 


Biographies of great Masters, Saints and Lamas, called in Tibetan rnam thars 
(Skr.: vimoksa, lit. “Perfect Enlightenment"), represent an important part in 
the corpus of Tibetan lite The descriptions of wonders, miracles and 
portents a5 well as sufferings, diseases and old age are composed and offered 
to the believers in order LO provide didactic and inspirational stories to as 
vast an audience as possible. Each reader is then left to interpret them 
according ito the level of his understanding. In this respect rnam thars lend 
themselves to different levels of interpretation. They can be seen as simple 
didactic tales (as for instances the Jdtakas) but they can also be interpreted 
by people endowed with the appropriate knowledge as manuals for medita- 
tion containing revelations, secret instructions and sacred visions. Therefore 
rnam thars may be understood as being historical, literary, exemplary or 
initiatic works. | 

Apart from a partial and often mistaken Chinese version and some trans- 
lated parts of the text included in Michael Aris’ work Hidden Treasures and 
Secret Lives — A Study af Pemalingpa and the Sixth Dalai Lama (1988), 
this is, to our knowledge, the first integral translation in a European language 
of the Secret Biography of the Sixth Dalai Lama (1683—1706 [1746]). The text 
was composed by Ngawang Lhundrub Dargye (ngag dbang lhun grub dar 
rgyas, also known as dar ırgyas no mon han) one of the disciples the Lama 
instructed; during his stay in Mongolia, eleven years after his Master's death. 
For hundred and fifty years the Tibetan text was available only in manuscript 
form and its existence was probably kept quite secret until the early twentieth 
century, en it came into the hands of ‘gyur med rgya mtsho, of the noble 
bkras mthong family, a government official in the sde dge area. He sponsored 
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the cutting of the wooden blocks for the print, printed it, and made it accessi- 
ble to the public in Lhasa in 1913. 

The sixth Dalai Lama, Tsanyang Gyatso (tshangs dbyangs rgya mtsho), was 
an unusual character, more inclined to inner Tantric practice and poetry than 
to public offices. He was born in the Mönyul corridor in a family with a 
rnying ma pa background, as he was a descendant of the well known rig 
‘dzin padma gling pa. In most official chronicles and histories he is depicted 
as being more incline to worldly enjoyments than to sacred matters. He never 
took full monk ordination and even gave his novice vows back, but he never 
renounced his status as the Dalai Lama and was always confirmed as such 
by savants and oracles. He was as warmly loved by the common people as 
perplexing to the political power holders, particularly Mongolian princes, as 
he could not easily be put under control. The Mongol strongman of Tibet at 
that time, Lhazang Khan of the Qoshot tribe, could no longer bear the pre- 
sence of the independent Lama. In 1706 he sent his soldiers out to arrest him, 
and obliged him to accept the “invitation” to Beijing issued by the great empe- 
ror of China Kangxi. He tried, possibly with some success, to convince the 
Emperor that Tsanyang Gyatso was not the true Dalai Lama. In this scenario 
of bitter power struggles the Sixth Dalai Lama felt the urge to rid himself of 
the Throne of Tibet and of the dge lugs pa school, that all contenders were 
tryring to pull on their side for the sake of official legitimisation of their 
power by the supreme spiritual authority of the Tibetans. He was more incline 
to a life as an anchorite and as a teacher for the rude and largely uneducated 
but faithful Mongolian “barbarians” of the north. He is quoted to have said in 
the Biography: “In generale in Tibet, dato l’assottigliarsi del ritegno non si 
dava il caso di benefattori, e infatti non ne ho conosciuti. Esaminando in 
particolare, per la tanta faziosità che altro avrei potuto fare?” (In general in 
Tibet, due to the fading of shame, donors were not to be found. Examining 
in particular, because of the exceding factionalism what else could I have 
done? [Referring to his disappearance]). On his way to the Chinese capital, 
escorted by Chinese troops, as related by different accounts, he "died of 
illness”, or “was killed", or “disappeared”. This latter possibility provides the 
base for the whole story told in the Secret Biography, and that's were it really . 
starts from. 

Enrica Rispoli, tibetologist and sinologist, the translator of this charming 
and lively text traces in the introduction an historical background of the 
turbulent period in which the narrated events took places, spanning over the 
lands of Tibet, the inner Mongolian grasslands and China. A meticulous and 
painstaking effort has been devoted to the identification of toponyms and 
personal names from a great variety of sources: Tibetan, Chinese and Mongo- 
lian. This extensive research was done in order to provide the narration of 
events with a solid background as well as to place them properly in a well 
outlined historical and geographical theatre. This research is extremely useful 
for those interested in historical matters because it yields the evidence that 
at least one of the purposes of the author of this biography was to give an 
account of the tremendous impact that tshangs dbyangs rgya mtsho's deeds, 
even in an ordinary or mundane sense, had for the development of the Bud- 
dhadharma in the northern lands of the barbarians; especially where the 
influence of the great first rje btsun dam pa of the Khalkhas, Zanabazar (T. 
ye shes rdo rje) had not reached too strongly. In fact, contrary to the thesis 
set forth in Aris’ work, namely that the story told in the Biography was that 
of an impostor, one of Rispoli's aims is to find all possible eveidence of the 
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reality, or at least the plausibility, of the survival of this controversial figure 
after his official death and of the genuinity of his identity as the real Sixth 
Dalai Lama. In order to gthen this claim, the origin and life of the autor 
of the Secret Biography to be investigated. We learn that he was a Mongo- 
lian, descendant of Khan’s family, with a remarkable erudition and 
free access to the holders of the most important thrones of religious authority 
and political power. He is|mentioned as the commissioner of two works by 
the Seventh Dalai Lama, with whom he shared a close relation. 

In our opinion, a minor shortcoming of the language adopted in the transla- 
ton is the sometimes propriate use of some terms, as for instance 
“chiesa” (referring to the|Samgha) or "clero" etc. which are perhaps too 
closely related to Christian ecclesiastic terminology and bear the distinct 
flavour of that mentality. More significantly, it is also noticed that in some 
instances the translator makes use of some inexact terms or explains con- 
cepts and tenets of the Buddhist Doctrine in a somewhat confusing way. 
As example we may cite: Bodhisattvas are defined as "individui illuminati", 
“enlightened individuals" (p. 74, n. 19, we hold that one of the characteristics 
of enlightenment in Bud thought is the overcoming of all limitations 
intrinsic to individuality); Ithe doctrine of Karma explained as "dottrina di 
responsabilità morale", “doctrine of moral responsibility" (p. 75, n. 32); the 
Sanskrit word rüpa translated as “materia”, “matter” (p. 141, n. 213), where 
also the mind boggling form "sostanza mentale, morale...”, “mental, moral ... 
substance", is to be foun 

Nevertheless we w welcome this publication which on the whole is 
both an extremely readable and pleasant narrative and an account of facts 
that, in any case, are considered to have had a remarkable impact on the 
history of Tibetan Bud and of its propagation to Mongolia. 


Venice Fabian Sanders 


( 
Lynn A. te, The Ming-Qing Conflict, 1619-1683. A Histo- 
riography and Source Guide. Ann Arbor, The Association for 
Asian Studies, 1998, xiv + 423 pages, ISBN 0-924304-37-5. 


The emphasis of this book should be stressed on its subtitle “A Historiogra- 
phy and Source Guide”, simply because it is both. On pp. 7-127, after a 
charming introduction where the well-known specialist of Late and Southern 
Ming refers to “a place in Heaven” deserved for those who publish biblio- 
graphical studies, a detailed historiographical analysis in four chapters of 
“The Sino-Cultural Historiography” is given as Part One. It is a masterly writ- 
ten research on historiographical problems both connected with the late Ming 
and the following Qing period till the twentieth century, where the question 
of legitimated dynastic change (and how it was resolved by “official Qing 
court historiography” even through the prohibition of unorthodox books) is 
the central focus of the research. Interesting, as an example, is the debate in 
Chinese historiography over She Kefa dunng the Cultural Revolution on 
pp. 111-113, its histori hical antecendents in the early 60ies and the 
recent position of Chinese historians after the establishment of the “rehabili- 
tative CCP line." This first part, a study in its own, is followed on pp. 129— 
158 by a selected bibli hy. Part Two contains the bibliographical part 
proper, and is entitled “The Best Early Sources". Quite aptly, the author distin- 
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guishes between “primary” and “secondary sources” - i.e. a distinction which 
has been introduced rather late in European researches on Manchu history, 
introducing unexpected new knowledge in both history and historiography 
(see, as an exemple, the recent work of Borjigidai Oyunbilig, Zur Überliefer- 
ungsgeschichte des Berichts über den persönlichen Feldzug des Kangri Kai- 
sers gegen Galdan 1696-1697, Wiesbaden, Harrassowitz, 1999 / Tunguso- 
Sibirica 6.) These primary sources are discussed in the first chapter of “Part 
Two”, according to 10 geographical subdivisions and a final section on “Un- 
published Archival Documents”. Altogether, 276 mostly Chinese sources are 
carefully analysed, giving detailed information about the authors, the historl- 
cal background, the contents together with critical remarks. In this section 
also some Korean works like those of Yi Min-hwan and the Japanese Dattan 
hyoryü ki together with their translations into European languages are dis- 
cussed. This admirable section follows the example of Xie Guozhen's often 
reprinted “Qing kaiguo shiliao kao”, whose photo is published on p. vii with 
the author's dedication. The last section devoted to unpublished archival doc- 
uments gives a description of the holdings of the First Historical Archives of 
China, Beijing, the Institute of History and Philology of the Academia Sinica, 
Taipei, and "Elsewhere", with bibliographical references. 

The second chapter concerns "Important Contemporaneous Secondary 
Sources”, where 46 items are listed (among them, Martini’s “De Bello tartarico 
historia” and Boym’s “Briéve relation de la Chine ...” as the only non-Chinese 
works). 

The Manchu/Chinese and Korean “Veritable Records” are found in the third 
chapter, “Governmental and Quasi-governmental Compilations of Indirect 
Value for Primary Research”, a chapter which also contains a subsection on 
local histories and “Published Documentary Compilations”, among them the 
Bagi tongzhi chuji and the Donghua lu. The book ends with 31 pages of 
bibliographical references (pp. 377 —402) to the second part, and a "Compre- 
hensive Author and Title Index" (pp. 409—423). 

As we have already pointed out, Struve's work is characterized by an ex- 
tremely detailed accuracy (works not personally checked by the author are 
marked with an *), being written, at the same time, in a clear language. It 
should also be underlined that every Chinese (Korean, Japanese) entry is 
followed by its characters, which facilitates the consultation enormously. 
Therefore for a reviewer remains nothing else to do than to add some new 
information which has become available after the book’s publication, since 
the “bringing-up-to-date” of a bibliographical work lies in the well-known 
nature of the work itself. For example, with reference to the “Hou Jin xi Ming 
Wangli huangdi wen” (p. 172) a reference to its recently discovered Manchu 
version and historical analysis might be useful! The “Jtushijiu chou" has 
been summarized and briefly analysed by the reviewer.” The Manchu wooden 


1 Tatiana A. Pang & Giovanni Stary, New Light on Manchu Historiography 
and Literature, Wiesbaden, Harrassowitz, 1998. 

2 G. Stary, “The Ninety-nine Ways of Destroying the Manchus by Yen Chi- 
heng: a Rare Survivor of Ch’ien-lung’s ‘Literary Inquisition”, in E.J. Ma- 
Jatesta, S.J., et Y. Raguin, S.J., Images de la Chine: Le contexte occidental 
de la sinologie naissante. Actes du VIe colloque international de sinolo- 
gie de Chantilly, 11-14 septembre 1989. San Francisco-Taipei-Paris 1995 
(Variétés sinologiques — Nouvelle série vol. 78, pp. 129-137- 
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tablets mentioned on p. 205 have been accurately analysed by M. Weiers, 
whose conclusions allowed a deep “insidelook” in hitherto unknown early 
Manchu historiographical practices.’ 

And, to conclude this short review, just a word on the author's humorous 
initial reference to a “p in Heaven” for bibliographers: certainly Lynn A. 
Struve deserves a “good” p in Heaven — but the reviewer’s wish and hope 
is that she may reach place in a very far future, so as to have time to 
continue her work on fascinating chapter of Chinese history which is 
known as the “Ming-Qing ۱ nflict”. 

University of Venice i Giovanni Stary 
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3 M. Weiers, “Zur Registratur der mandschurischen Holztäfelchen über 
Ajiges Invasion der Ming im Jahre 1636”, in Aetas Manjurica 6 (1998), 
pp. 251-313. | 
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Marta Kiripolska 


King Arthasiddhi 
A Mongolian Translation of “The Younger Brother Don Yod” 


Introduction, Transcription with Notes and Facsimile 
of the Copenhagen Manuscript Mong. 101 
(Asiatische Forschungen 140) 
| 2000. Ca 232 Seiten, 71 Abb, Ln 
ISBN 3-447-04288-5 
ca DM 168,—/ oS 1226,—/sFr 149,.— 

“King Arthasiddhi” is an 18 century Mongolian translation of a Tibetan 
Buddhist novel known in Tibet also as a popular drama. Its composition goes 
back to Indian avadänas and jatakas. Its language differs from the “Classi- 
cal” written Mongolian of the 18'%-century Buddhist xylographs and shows a 
marked influence of the underlying Chakhar dialect. 
This publication offers a thorough literary-historical and linguistic analysis 
with the. annotated transcription and facsimile of the manuscript kept in the 
Copenhagen Royal Library. It contributes to the knowledge of Mongolian 
literature and its Indo-Tibetan connections and to a better understanding of 
the language and style of the translator Cagar gebsi Lubsang &ültim, a noted 


man of letters. | 





Karénina Kollmar-Paulenz 


Erdeni|tunumal neretü sudur 
Die Biographie des Altan qayan der Tümed-Mongolen 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der religionspolitischen Beziehungen 
zwischen der Mongolei und Tibet im ausgehenden 16. Jahrhundert 
Asiatische Forschungen 142) 

2000. Ca. 408 Seiten, zahlreiche Abb., Ln 

i ISBN 3-447-04352-0 
ca. DM 128,—/ dS 934,—/ sFr 114,— 


Die mongolische Reimchronik Erdeni tunumal neretü sudur (= Sutra, genannt 
edelstein[gleiche] Klarheit) ist eines der wenigen mongolischen Werke, die 
dem Leben einer weltli then Persönlichkeit gewidmet sind, und zwar dem 
Altan Khan der Tümed-Mongolen (1507-1582), einem der bedeutendsten 
Fürsten der mongolischen Geschichte. Das nach der Geheimen Geschichte 
der Mongolen und der Weißen Geschichte drittälteste Werk der mongoli- 
schen Geschichtsschreibung (verfasst nach 1607) wird hier erstmals in einer 
europäischen Übersetzung vorgelegt. Anhand eines quellenkritischen Ver- 
gleichs des Erdeni tunumal und der mongolischen Chroniken ab der Mitte 
des 17. Jahrhunderts wird die in der Fachliteratur etablierte Darstellung der 
religionspolitischen Beziehungen zwischen Tibet und der Mongolei im 16. 
Jahrhundert einer kritischen Bewertung unterzogen und neu interpretiert. 
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Li T’ai-po: Gesammelte Gedichte 


Ubersetzt von Erwin Ritter von Zach 


Übersicht über die Übersetzungen des Erwin Ritter von Zach 
und Wiedergabe der Bücher XI-XV der deutschen Fassung, 
ursprünglich erschienen in De Chinesche Revue, Batavia 
Herausgegeben von Hartmut Walravens 
(Asien- und Afrika-Studien der Humboldt-Universität zu Berlin 5) 
2000. 156 Seiten, 1 Abb, gb 
ISBN 3-447-04279-6 
DM 98,—/ oS 715,—/ sFr 89,— 


Li T’ai-po ist wohl der bekannteste chinesische Dichter; seit Jahren liegt 
eine fast vollständige Übersetzung des poetischen Œuvres durch den 
bedeutenden Sinologen Erwin von Zach (1872-1942) vor, allerdings in 
z.T. seltenen Zeitschriften verstreut. Der Band enthält die kompletten 
Bücher XI-XV der Gedichte; die in der Zeitschrift De Chinesche Revue 
in Batavia erschienen und von der in deutschen Bibliotheken kein Exem- 
plar existiert. Zach gilt als einer der bedeutendsten europäischen Sinolo- 
gen; andere seiner Arbeiten sind früher vom Harvard-Yenching Institute 
fee herausgegeben worden, was die Wertschätzung von Zachs 
bersetzungen dokumentiert. 


Der Fuchs in Kultur, Religion und 


Folklore Zentral- und Ostasiens 
Band I ' 
Herausgegeben von Hartmut Walravens 
(Asiatische Forschungen 141,1) 
2000 Ca 216 Seiten, Ln 


ISBN 3-447-04325-3 
ca. DM 148,—/ dS 1080,—/ sFr 131,— 


Der Band enthält eine Fülle von Beiträgen zur Folklore des Fuchses, 
wobei auch wirtschaftshistorische, linguistische, kunsthistorische, sexu- 
alpsychologische und theaterwissenschaftliche Aspekte berücksichtigt 
werden. Die geographische Spannweite reicht dabei von der Türkei bis 
nach Japan. Ein besonderer Schwerpunkt ist die Rolle des Fuchses bei den 
Mongolen, wobei die jeweils zugrundeliegenden Originaltexte faksimi- 
liert, transkribiert und übersetzt sind. Auch die Fuchstraditionen der Altai- 
tuwiner, der Tungusen und der Mandschus werden gewürdigt, während 
für China Archäologie, Sexualpsychologie und die Übersetzungen der 
an Fuchsgeschichten reichen Sammlung Liao-chai chih-i im Vordergrund 
stehen. 
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Martin Gimm - unverbesserlich ... 
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Indian Pundits and the Russian Exploration of Tibet: 
An Unknown Story of the Great Game Era 
| 
] by 
ALEXANDRE ANDREYEV 
(St. Petersburg) 


As is well-known, thé beginning of the Russian exploration of 
Tibet is inseparably linked with the name of Nikolai Mikhailovich 
Przevalsky (1839—1888). However, it should be noted that long 
before Przevalsky, from 1840 (or even earlier) onwards, the Rus- 
sian “Old Believers"!|from Altai had ascended the heaven-high 
Tibetan plateau, in search of the promised land of the “White 
Waters" (Belovodie), the Russian equivalent of Shambhala. This 
is testified by the geographic toponyms that one comes across in 
the travel notes some of these people left, such as Bogogorshe 
and Kokushi, which clearly refer to the Burhan-Budda and Kokus- 
hili ranges.” As for Przevalsky, he talked about a journey to Tibet 
for the first time in J anuary 1867 while meeting in St. Petersburg 
with P. P. Semionov, the celebrated explorer of Tian-Shan, who 
then headed the secioni of physical geography in the Imperial 
Russian. Geographical Society (hereafter RGS). Przevalsky un- 
folded before him a grandiose project of exploration in Central 
Asia, including Tibet.| However, the Council of the Society was 
unwilling to support the initiative of the young officer, who then 
had no name in geo hic science. As a result, Przevalsky, on 
Semionovs advice, set off in the direction of the Far East in- 


1 Old Believers is a a of strictly Orthodox Russians. It emerged in the 
17th C. as a community of believers, who strongly opposed the church 
reforms launched by Patriarch Nikon. To escape persecution, thousands 
of Old Believers fled| to the outlying territories beyond the control of 
Muscovy, to the northern forests, the southern steppes, the Altai area and 
Siberia. 

See N. K. Rerikh, Serdise Azii (The Heart of Asia), in: N. K. Rerikh, Iz- 
brannoe (Selected works), (Moscow, 1979), p. 176-177. 
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stead — where he was posted by his military superiors — to the 
little known Ussuri Region, which had been recently annexed by 
the Russian Empire. 

This journey was a serious test of Przevalsky's abilities, but one 
which he passed easily. Having returned to St. Petersburg after 
two years, the traveller again began to press for an expedition to 
Central Asia. This time the RGS turned out to be more benevolent 
to his designs, mainly owing to the support of the Russian minis- 
ter to Peking, A. E. Vlangali. In the same year, 1870, Przevalsky 
set out on his first big journey into the heart of the vast continent, 
a journey which in 1873 ultimately ended on the “Roof of the 
World", Tibet. 

These facts are well-known to Przevalsky's biographers, how- 
ever, none of them hitherto have mentioned that approximately a 
year prior to that pioneering expedition, the RGS jointly with the 
Main Staff of the War Ministry? had planned to secretly dispatch 
an agent to Lhasa for intelligence-gathering. The person was to be 
disguised as a Buddhist pilgrim, following the example of British- 
Indian agents, so-called pundits. This remarkable event, appa- 
rently unknown to scholars, is of great interest for the history of 
the Russian exploration in Tibet, but also as an illustration of 
the Anglo-Russian rivalry in Central Asia, the Great Game. The 
discussion of these two aspects in the focus of the present article. 

The years 1860—1880s were the period of Imperial Russia's 
most vigorous advance into Central Asia. The switch to a “For- 
ward Policy", by a country which has not yet fully recovered from 
the debacle of the Crimean war, came in 1863, when the war min- 
ister D. A. Miliutin, after long deliberation, resolved to begin mili- 
tary operations in the region. His prime goal was to connect the 
Siberian and Orenburg defensive lines in order to secure Russia's 
southern frontiers, but he also believed that by demonstrating its 
strength in Central Asia, Russia would be able to prevent England 


3 The Main Staff (Glavnii Shtab) is one of the supreme bodies of military 
administration in tsarist Russia. It was originally established in 1816, un- 
der the name of the Main Staff of His Imperial Majesty, abolished in 1832, 
and re-established in 1865. Among its special functions in time of peace 
was collecting information on the armies of foreign nations and potential 
war theatres. The Main Staff was also involved in the scientific explora- 
tion of the areas of strategic interest to the Russian empire. It should not 
be confused with the General Staff, another military administrative body. 
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from giving assistancé to Poland, where an uprising had erupted 
earlier that year. The! Russian expansion, however, went far be- 
yond those lines and led ultimately to a number of territorial 
acquisitions. Three Muslim khanates — Bukhara, Khiva, and Ko- 
kand - ‘had fallen into the Russian hands one by one by mid- 
1875 and this naturally created considerable commotion in British 
ruling circles, due to the well-established Anglo-Russian competi- 
tion in Asia. 

Further to the East, in Chinese Turkestan, the situation was 
also becoming tense as Russia and England, advancing from the 
two different directions, were concurrently seeking to spread 
their political, economic and military influence. The interests of 
the both superpowers especially clashed in Kashgaria, where a 
strong Muslim state of Yettishar (“Seven Cities”) emerged in 1865 
as an outcome of the Dungan rebellion directed against the 
Manchu Qing administration of the area. In 1871, Russian troops 
occupied the Ili Region in Jungaria, lying to the north of Kashga- 
ria, with a view to restoring order in the adjacent territory, but 
also, no less importantly, to thwart the British plans to win over 
the ruler of Yettishar, Yakub Beg, as the latter was openly siding 
with the British. However, these two opposing waves of expan- 
sion were largely kept in check by the fact that much of the terri- 
tory between the Mongolian steppes and the Himalayas was 
hardly explored at all, particularly the wide expances of Tibet, 
the country which was virtually terra incognita for Western geog- 
raphers.'It was to this “Land of Lamas”, which had deliberately 
isolated jitself from the rest of the world, that both Britain and 
Russia turned their gaze, almost simultaneously, in the 1860s. By 
this time Britain had! established its control over a number of 
minor states — the Tibetan Buddhist cultural areas — along the 
Himalayan foothills, such as Darjeeling, Lahul and Spiti, and La- 
dakh, to which Bhutan would be added in 1865, and thus drawn 
the borders of British'India into contact with Tibet. 

In 1863 the Great Trigonometric Survey of India began the re- 
connaissance of the countries lying to the north of the Mustak 
and orum ranges and to the east of Ladak, i.e. Eastern (Chi- 
nese) Turkestan. This task, of considerable military and strategic 
importance, was assigned by the British to the natives of India, 
as it hasıbeen noticed. that their trade caravans passed freely be- 
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tween Ladakh (or Minor Tibet), which since 1846 had been in the 
British sphere, and Yarkand, one of the major oases in Kashgaria. 

The idea of employing the “indigene cadre” for carrying out 
the route survey and collecting various information received the 
support of the Bengal Asiatic Society as well as the Government 
of India. The success of the first reconnaissance expedition to 
Yarkand in 1863 inspired those in charge of the Great Trigonomet- 
rical Bureau to extend their activities beyond the Himalayas, into 
the “Forbidden Land” of Tibet. In 1865, having undergone two 
years of specialized training under Colonel J. Walker and Captain 
T. G. Montgomerie of the Trigonometrical Survey, two Indian 
pundits (“learned men” in Sanscrit) were selected to explore 
Tibet. The two men chosen were cousins from the Bhotia tribes 
of Kumaon, Nain and Mani Singh. They left from Kathmandu in 
the direction of Lhasa, disguised as pious pilgrims. The pundits 
were instructed to survey the road leading from Lake Manasaro- 
var in South-West Tibet to Lhasa using special surveying instru- 
ments — sextants, compasses, thermometers, chronometers etc. 
All of these devices were carefully hidden in their clothes and in 
the few pilgrims’ “travel accessories” they carried with them, such 
as staffs and prayer wheels. However, contrary to the expecta- 
tions of the British, only one of the cousins, Nain Singh, suc- 
ceeded in reaching Lhasa (at considerable risk to his life), and 
returned safely to India. Subsequently, the pundits, for nearly two 
decades, were secretely infiltrated in Tibet, the most outstanding 
achivements from the point of geography being attained by Nain 
Singh, Kishen Singh, Lalu and Kinthup.* 

In 1868 — two years after Nain Singh’s return to Dehra Dun, 
Capt. Montgomerie somewhat unexpectedly published the report 
of his work, along with all the results of the survey and other 
observations, in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society.® 
Thus, the cunning strategy which the British had used was re- 


4 I. P. Magidovich, V. L Magidovich, Ocherki po istorii geograficheskikh ot- 
krytii (Essays on the history of geographical discoveries), vol. 4, (Mos- 
cow, 1985), p. 187-189. On the history of Indian pundits and their explo- 
ration work in Tibet and Central Asia see also Derek Waller, Pundits: 
British Exploration of Tibet and Central Asia (University Press of Ken- 
tucky, 1990). 

6 Capt. T. G. Montgomerie, "Report of a Route-Survey by Pundit-, from Ne- 
pal to Lhasa, and thence through the Upper Valley of the Brahmaputra to 
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vealed, even if the name of the actual scout was omitted from the 
publication. (This, incidentaly, did not prevent the Trigonometri- 
cal Bureau from ing on their reconnaissance in Tibet for 
many years more). The Tibetan “adventure” of Nain Singh natu- 
rally came to the notice of the RGS and the Main Staff in St. Pet- 
ersburg. (From the same journal the Russians have also learned 
about the British survey in Yarkand in 1866). 

Culcutta’s initiative must have stirred up mixed feelings of ad- 
miration and jealosy in the Russians, but St. Petersburg soon had 
a chance to answer the British challenge. In late March 1869 the 
Consul General in Urga, Y. P Shishmariov, notified the Asiatic De- 
partment of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society (of which he was a member) of the decease 
of the 7% Boni gen, Jebtsundamba Khutuktu, the head of the 
mongolian Buddhist church, as well as of the plans of the Mongo- 
lian prindes and lamas for sending an embassy to Tibet to look 
for the Bogdo’s next incarnation. (Reborn in 1870, the 8th Jebt- 
sundamba, the in ion of Taranatha, would be the last one 
in his spiritual lineage, After his death in 1924 the revolutionary 
government of Autondmous Mongolia would put an end to the 
theocratic system and! proclaim the country a “People’s Repub- 
lic”). Shishmariov’s information was brought to the notice of the 
members of the RGS at a general meeting, held on April 2,’ and 
the following day an acting member of the Society, a Lieutenant- 
colonel of the General Staff, P. A. Gelmersen,? submitted a memo- 


its Source” in The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. 38, 

(1868), p. 129-219. J 

Capt. T. G. Montgomerie, “On the Geographical position of Yarkend and 

some other places in tral Asia” in The Journal of the Royal Geograph- 

ical Society, vol. 36 (1866). 

7 Izvestija (Transactions) of the Russian Geographical Society, vol. V, (St 
Petersburg, 1869). The Secretary of the Society, Baron F. R. Osten-Saken, 
apparently using Shislimariov's information, told his colleagues at the 
meeting that the Grand Lama of Urga had died in December of 1868. 
However, A. M. Pozdneev, who would later become an eminent Mongol 
scholar, claimed that the Bogdo-gegen died in the spring of 1869, at the 
age of 19. See A. M. Pozdneev, O smerti Urginskogo Chjabdzun Dambu 
Kutuktu ("On the decéase of the Urga Khutuktu”), Russian National Li 
brary, Manuscript sec., (St. Petersburg), f. 590, d. 156, 11.1—4. 

8 P A. Gelmersen (died in 1877) would later become the member of the 
Counsil of the RGS (1872—1876, and from March 2, 1877, to his death) 
and Deputy Chairman of the Section of Physical Geography. 
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randum to the Vice-President of the RGS, Count F. P. Litke, pro- 
posing the dispatch of an agent with a Mongolian embassy, to 
collect information on Tibet. In his memorandum Gelmersen 
wrote rather emphatically: 

"This Embassy provides a valuable and unique occasion of pen- 
etration in Tibet, an occasion that may not, considering the cur- 
rent troubled state of Western China, present itself in the near 
future. 

The route of the embassy from Urga to Huhu-hoto (today Hu- 
hehot - lit. “The Blue City" — the administrative centre of the 
Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region — A.A.) is totally unex- 
plored, and (the stretch of road) from there to Lhasa was tra- 
versed by only two Europeans, the missionaries, Huc and Gabe.? 
However, their account of the journey, as is known, despite the 
liveliness of description, lacks some basic qualities of a scholarly 
work and is not reliable. Therefore sending someone of European 
education with the embassy, who is acquainted with the East, 
might provide valuable geographical data. 

Eastern embassies usually consist of many people and are often 
joined by trade caravans. It will not be difficult for a person of 
Mongolian appearance to join the latter, particularly if the travel- 
ler is disguised as a trading lama-pilgrim. Few risks are involved 
even if the travellers ethnic identity is discovered, as the Buryat 
lamas from Transbaikalia frequently travell to Tibet^.19 

Gelmersen, however, was in error, as the traditional links be- 
tween the Buryat and Kalmyk Buddhists and Lhasa were cut short 
in the late 18th C., owing to the seclusion policy of the Tibetan 
rulers. Lhasa was accessible from the north only to Khalka Mon- 
gols, since they were subjects of the Chinese Emperor, who until 
19183 was also the suzerain of the Tibetan state. The Buryats and 
Kalmyks, being subjects of the Russian Tsar, were associated by 
the Tibetans (who were not very knowledgeable in world geogra- 


9 E. Huc, Souvenirs d'un voyage dans la Tartarie, le Thibet et la Chine 
pendent les annees 1844, 1845 et 1846, t. 1—2, Paris, 1850). The Russian 
translation: Giuk, Puteshestvie cherez Mongoliu v Tibet k stolitse Tale- 
Lamy, (St. Petersburg), 1866. 

10 Archive of the Russian Geographical Society (hereafter ARGS), f.1 
(1869), op.1, d.10 (*O Sbore svedenii o en 1.1. (Memorandum of 
P A. Gelmersen, 3 April 1869). 
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phy) with the “Westeiners” and thus barred from Lhasa, despite 
the factithat they were ethnically akin to the Mongols and, be- 
sides, professed the same Buddhist creed with them. 

To confirm his thesis that a Buryat, if sent to Lhasa, will be 
capable of collecting necessary information on Tibet, Gelmersen 


referred, to the recenti British experience: 
“A possibilty of carrying out accurate geographical work in 
Tibet was brilliantly proved by the journey of the Indians in 1866, 


which serves a perfect example for future travellers, esp. in terms 

of instruments, which were skilfully adapted to the Buddhist 

prayer devices." 

The Russian officer further proposed a candidate for the job, a 
Buryat, Naidan Gomboev, the Manchurian language translator at 
the office of the Governor of the Amur Region. Gomboev was 
characterized as “having a perfect command of the Mongolian 

and Marichurian languages, with some knowledge of Chinese and 
written Tibetan”, and! also as an “experienced traveller.” This 
must be} the ame Gomboev, who had served for over three de- 
cades as the Postmaster-general at the Russian mission in Pe- 
king? and who was a good friend of Urga Consul Shishmariov. 

(According to the Russo-Chinese agreement of 1881, all diplo- 

matic correspondence between the two countries went by land, 

via Urga in Outer Mongolia.) He is better known in the Russian 
literary sources as Nikolai Gomboev, which suggests that he was 
baptized before entering the Russian service. 

The travelling expe of such a mission, Gelmersen believed, 
would not be great “ as compared to the importance of the under- 
taking” and they could be easily covered from the funds of the 
Siberian! administration and the RGS.!* In conclusion, he stated 
that he would submit his plan for consideration to the Governor- 
General of Eastern Siberia. 

11 Ibid, 12. ۱ 

12 Ibid. 

13 See Yu. Yu. Soloviov, Vospominaniia diplomata, 1893-1922, (Moscow, 
1959),ıp. 58. G. S. Mitypova in her short book: Atsagatskii Datsan, 1825 - 
1937, (Ulan-Ude, 1995), p. 32, speaks of “a Russian envoy in Peking, a 
Buryat Naidan Gomboev", who remained in China's capital during the 
sup on of the Boxer Rebellion (summer of 1900). 

14 ARGS| ibid., 1.20b. 
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The proposal of the officer of the General Staff (who was actu- 
ally on the payroll of the military-academic committee of the Main 
Staff, a unit engaged in the intelligence-gathering) was received 
sympathetically by Litke and other members of the Council of the 
RGS, including the head of the Main Staff, Count F. L. Geiden. On 
13 July 1869 Litke sent a letter to the M. S. Korsakov, the Gover- 
nor-General of Eastern Siberia, urging him to support Gelmersen’s 
proj ect. 15 

Just six months later, in early 1870, the Vice-President of the 
Geographical Society received a reply from Korsakov along with 
a note with information “concerning the dispatch from Urga to 
Tibet of an expedition for Gegen-Khutuktu’.’® (This note was 
partly published in the same year in the Transactions (Izvestiia) 
of the RGS).!” From this document Litke learned that in Novem- 
ber 1869 the Urga authorities had actually sent a preliminary dele- 
gation to Tibet, consisting of 7 lamas, under the Da Lama — one 
of the Mongolian highest dignitaries (actually an official attached 
to Shanzudba, the person in charge of the Khutuktu's treasury) 
“for making inquiry about the reincarnation of the Khutuktu”. 
However, due to the Dungan uprising, the Mongols had to travel 
by a circuitous route, via Peking, Nanking and further westwards, 
in the direction of Szechuan province, instead of travelling di- 
rectly to Tibet, via Kansu, as normally the Mongolian caravans do. 
News of this delegation was expected in Urga by the beginning 
of the fall. After that, the Mongols intended to dispatch another 
embassy to Tibet, which was to bring the new-born Khutuktu to 
Urga, but this was to depart not until 1871. At the same time the 
author of the Note made it clear that even in the case that the 
new Khutuktu was found he could not be brought to Urga imme- 
diately. Two or three years wait would be needed before the baby 
incarnation would be strong enough to endure the long and diffi- 


16 Ibid., 1.3-30b. 

16 Ibid., 1.5—5ob. Letter from M. S. Karsakov to F. P. Litke, 22 January 1870. 
The first page of it has an inscription made in red pencil: A Special Case 
concerning the dispatch of an agent to Tibet. The Note appended to the 
letter is entitled: “Vypiska iz Svedenii, sobrannykh v Urge o posolstve, 
otpravliaemom v Tibet za Gygen-Khutuktoi”, (3 pages). 

17 Izvestiia RGO (Transactions of the RGS), vol. IV, (1870), otd. II, p. 82. 
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cult jsunen across the high mountains and deserts of Inner 
Asia.!? | 

The Note cunnued with the discussion of the possibility of 
sending an agent with this caravan: 

“As to the joining of that Embassy, it can be easily arranged. 
There is: one Buryat in Urga, proficient in both the Tibetan 
spoken and written languages. He is well acquainted with the Ti- 
betans, he used to stay with them in Urga before, and, besides, he 
has recently visited via Huhu-hoto the Buddhist holy mountains of 
Wutai shan (meaning; i in Chinese "A Mountain of Five Peaks"), 
which are some two or three hundred versts to the south-east of 
Peking. From there he travelled back via Peking and Kalgan. A 
lot of Tibetans live in the Utai mountains, whom he used to meet 
with quite often. Thus he had a good chance of acquainting him- 
self with the Tibetan language and customs. This lama managed 
presently to talk to some Tibetans and other persons in Urga who 
intend to go to Tibet with the embassy about joining it with one 
desciple (italics mine — A. A.). The Tibetans approved of his wish 
and promised to take him along. If necessary, the lama can obtain 
a permit for a free travel to Tibet from the Shabin office (Khutuk- 
tu’s court-house), as = did before his journey to Utai. The permit, 
of course, will be i d in the name of some Mongolian lama; it 
will be much safer to travel with this kind of document. 

Of the persons known in Urga, the chief tutor of Khutuktu, 
Yondzon; Khambo Nomon Khan (Yongs ‘dzin mkhen po no mon 
han — AJA.), is making preparations to got to his motherland and 
he too would not mind taking the said lama with one person 
(italics mine — A.A.) with him. It would be good (if they) could 
travel in his company, however, the Peking court, for some 
reason, is unwilling to let him go to Tibet. Of late he has been 
granted an honorary title of Nomon Khan (spiritual king) by Pe- 
king and advised to remain in Urga, until the new Khutuktu ar- 
rived, but Khambo, despite the good graces of the Peking court, 
does not want to stay in Urga and is soliciting now about depar- 
ture ugh his lama-acquaintance in Peking”. 


18 ARGS, f. 1 (1869), op. 1, d. 10, 1.6. 
19 — 7T'Tob. ' 
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St. Petersburg seems to have taken a special interest in this 
second Mongolian embassy, apart from its Tibetan designs, as the 
Urga Khutuktus have always had a strong influence over the Bur- 
yat Buddhist community in Transbaikalia. As to the 7th Jebtsun- 
damba, he is said to have expressed, some time before his death, 
a wish to be reborn not in his native Tibet, but in Khalka or even 
in Russia, of which the Consulate in Urga informed the Asiatic 
Department of the Foreign Ministry in Petersburg.” 

One should keep in mind at this point that the Russian diplo- 
matic agency in Outer Mongolia, since it was established in 1861 
in accordance with the Peking treaty, had not only played the role 
of a center for the accumulation of information on Mongolian 
affairs, but that it had also served as the starting-point for various 
expeditions in the country. It is well known that under the aus- 
pices of the Consulate-General in Urga an extensive exploration 
of the territory of Khalka was launched by the Russians in 1860s. 
Thus in 1864 the Consul himself, Y. P. Shishmariov, made a trip to 
the water-head of the Onon River, and four years later he travelled 
to Uliasutai, the capital city in Western Mongolia, which had not 
been visited hitherto by any European. Shishmariov's report of 
his journey was the first account of Uliasutai and the surrounding 
land. From Uliasutai the Russian diplomat sent one of his assis- 
tants to Minusinsk, lying in Russian territory, whose work allowed 
the Russians to chart a new route through an absolutely unex- 
plored tract of Mongolia. Somewhat earlier, with Shishmariov's 
assistance, a Russian merchant Golovkin visited Dolon-nor 
(1862), and the aforementioned P. A. Gelmersen made "an excur- 
sion” to the Lake Kosogol (1863). And now, in 1873, there opened 
up a brilliant opportunity to expand Russia’s knowledge not only 
of Outer Mongolia, but also of Western China, beyond the Great 
Wall, and even of the distant Tibet, by making use of the Mongo- 
lian embassy, an opportunity which was too tempting to be re- 
jected by St. Petersburg. In the same manner the Russian govern- 
ment attached their agents to the Kalmyk religious missions to 


20 The Russian State Historical Archive (RGIA), f. 797, op. 41, d. 103. Memo- 
randum (Zapiska) by A. Karmazov “Ob Urginskom Khutukte”, dt. January 
1871. 
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Lhasa inithe 18th C., though none of them, in point of fact, ever 
made it to Tibet. 

The Dungan uprising, however, which engulfed several prov- 
inces in Western China including Kansu delayed the departure of 
the Mongolian embassy. It was only in early 1873, after the 
Manchu troops had suppressed the Dungans and established their 
control aver the greater part of Kansu province, that the Mongols 
were able to send off their embassy to Tibet. The caravan de- 
parted from Urga on March 24. According to Shishmariov, the 
Mongolian delegation; consisted of one Van (the Prince of the 
highest rank), four other princes of lower standing, representing 
the main: Khalka princedoms, one Da-Lama from the Shabin Of- 
fice, the 'Erdeni-Khambo (representative of the Banchen-Erdeni 
Or Panchen Lama in Urga) and several Chinese officials. Over 
1000 camels carried the foodstuffs, required for the journey, as 
well as the "camp palace” (pokhodny dvorets) of the Bogdo- 
gegen." Interestingly, N. Przevalsky, who was returning to Russia 
from his first expedition in Central Asia, met with this embassy 
in the Alashan desert in June of the same year. He described this 
encounter as follows: 

“During one of the marches across southern Alashan we met 
with a caravan of the Mongolian pilgrims, going from Urga to 
Lhasa. Since the beginning of the Dungan uprising, for a period 
of 11 years, the pilgrims never dared to travel to the Dalai Lama’s 
capital, but now, when the central part of Kansu has been occu- 
pied by the Chinese troops, a large caravan was mounted in Urga 
(which, acc. to the Mongols, consisted of up to 1000 tents) for 
bringing |Khutuktu who died a few years ago in Bogdo-Kuren 
(Urga — A.A.) and is now reborn in Tibet. The pilgrims were di- 
vided into several parties which followed one after another and 
were all to assemble at (Lake) Kokonor. Having encountered us, 
the front party of the Mongols exclaimed simple-mindedly: “Look, 
where our brave lads (“molodtsy”) have got to!” and at first they 
did not want to believe that the four of us had penetrated in Ti- 
bet”. ۱ 
21 Ya. P Shishmariov, “Marshrut iz Urgi v Lhasu" (The Urga-Lhasa Route), 

Izvestiia RGO, vol. IX} (1873), #6, p. 186. 


22 N.M. Przevalsky, Mongolia i Strana Tangutov, Triokhletnee puteshestvie 
v Vos i nagornoi Azii, t.I, (St. Petersburg, 1875), p. 362. 
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Another interesting fact deserves mention here. In his short 
article about the Mongolian Embassy, published in the Transac- 
tions (Izvestiia) of the RGS towards the end of 1873, Shishmariov 
gave a detailed description of the entire Urga-Lhasa route. This 
route, in his words, was established by the Chinese authorities in 
olden days and was not to be altered by the Mongol travellers. It 
consisted of three main legs — from Urga to the camp (residence) 
of the Alasha Prince, from this camp to Lake Kokonor (which had 
been only recently explored by Przevalsky), and from Kokonor to 
Lhasa. Shishmariov enumerated all the major caravan’s halting 
places for the night along the entire road. “Already from Xining 
Fu the present route coincides with that given by Huc, who de- 
scribes some of the sites under practically the same names, such 
as, for example, Burhan-bogdo, Shuhei etc. This attaches special 
importance to the route, and together with the names of some 
places in Mongolia, the location of which is already known (such 
as Tsanchira), allows us to chart the entire “ambassadorial” road 
on the map”. This statement gives one the impression that re- 
connaissance of this road was to make one of the main tasks for 
the lama-scout, since it was the most accessible and convenient 
road connecting Russia with Tibet. Its entire length between Urga 
and Lhasa was estimated by Shishmariov at 3250 versts (2145 
miles), and he specially indicated that the caravans usually make 
up to 40 versts a day by land, and no more than 30 versts in the 
mountains.24 Thus the journey from Urga to Lhasa would take 
about 4 months, including the halting time at Kokonor for giving 
rest and additional forage to camels and other pack animals. 

Naidan Gomboev, as far we know, did not join the Mongol pil- 
grims on the Lhasa journey. Still there were two other Buryats 
from Russia (at least) going with the caravan — a lama-teacher 
with a disciple. The name of the latter, Agvan Dorjiev, is well 
known today to the students of Tibetan history as well as to the 
Buddhists in Mongolia and Russia. In his Tibetan autobiography 
Dorjiev (1853-1938) wrote that at the age of 19 he went to Tibet 
in the company of his tutor, lama Penden Chomphel (dPal Idan 


23 Shishmariov, op. cit., p. 189 (footnote). 
24 Ibid., p. 191. 
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chos p Or Chopel Pelzangpo (Chos 'phel dpal bzang po). 
There is|no mention in the Tibetan text that they travelled with 
the Mongolian embassy, but this important fact is provided by 
Dorjievs anonymous Russian biography (which could well be his 
autobiography), recently discovered in the archives of the Rus- 
sian Academy.?? If so) a question immediately comes to mind — 
could Dorjiev and his! tutor be that Buryat couple, mentioned in 
Korsakoy's note, whom the Russian authorities intended to em- 
ploy for their Tibetan scheme? We will now briefly discuss this 
intriguing possibility by using the available sources. 

We will begin with Dorjiev, as his life story is better known to 
us. There is some evidence that he received his primary religious 
education at the Atsagat Datsang (monastery) in Buryatia, then 
studied in Urga and served for some time as a clerk in the office 
of the Khori Steppe Duma in Verkhneudinsk (today's Ulan-Ude, 
capital of the Buryat Republic, within the Russian Federation).?” 
This suggests that the youth was quite literate — he must have 
had a fairly good command of the Mongolian and Tibetan lan- 
guages and also spoke some Russian. Equally important is the 
fact that Dorjiev intended to travel to Tibet in the company of 
his tutor, who was thus to provide a cover for him. These two 
considerations ultimately make him an excellent candidate for 
the role of scout. 

As to Dorjiev’s companion, he seems to be none other than the 
famous incarnate lama from the Aga Datsang, Namnanai-Gegen, 
whose real name was Janchub Tsultim Pelzangpo (Byang chub 


25 The name of Dorjiev's r is spelled differently in the two English trans- 
lations of his Tibetan Autobiography — as Penden Chomphel by 
Th. J. Norbu in “Dorjiev: Memoirs of a Tibetan Diplomat", (Hokke Bunka 
Kenkyu #17, March 1991), p. 11 and as Chopel Pelzangpo by S. Batchelor 
in "Autobiography of Agvan Dorjiev", (unpublished manuscript), which 
suggests that the translators probably used two different versions of the 


text. 

26 Archive of the Russian Academy of Sciences (St Petersburg), f. 208, op. 1, 
d. 146:| “Biografia st. Tsanit-khambo, sostolastchego pri Dalai Lame, Lha- 
E] Agvana Dorjieva" (Biography of the senior Tsanit-Khambo, atta- 
ched to the person of the Dalai Lama, Lharambo Agvan Dorjiev), undated 
manuscript, written in pencil 

27 J.Snelling, Buddhism. in Russia. The Story of Agvan Dorzhiev, Lhasa's 
Emissary to the Tsar, (Shaftesbury, Dorset, 1993), pp. 13, 14, 20. See also: 
R. E. Pubaev, “A. Dorjhiev" in: Natsionalno-osvoboditelnoe dvizhenie bu- 
riatskogo naroda -Ude, 1989), p. 4. 
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tshul khrims dpal bzang po). To Buryats he was known mainly 
for his great retreat on the holy mountain Alkhanai, which lasted 
for nearly two decades and brought him the name of “Buryat Mi- 
larepa”. (It is not clear though, whether this happened before or 
after his journey to Tibet.) The Buryat tulku was certainly a prom- 
inent figure in the lamaist world and he apparently had good con- 
tacts with the Mongolian and Tibetan lamas in Urga, which helped 
him join, together with his pupil, the Lhasa-bound caravan. Theo- 
retically, Namnanai-gegen, too, could have been employed by 
St. Petersburg, if only as cover for Dorjiev, a possibility, which 
should not be neglected as the Buryat datsang lamahood had 
readily collaborated with the Russian authorities in Eastern Sibe- 
ria throughout the 19 C. 

Dorjiev and his tutor stayed in Lhasa for a short time only and 
they returned to Urga, with the same Mongolian caravan, bringing 
the 8th Khutuktu to Khalka, in 1874. Thence Agvan proceeded to 
his parents’ home in Transbaikalia. The Buryats did not risk stay- 
ing longer in the holy city as a special order against foreign visi- 
tors had been issued by the Tibetan government at that time. It 
was primarily the fear of severe punishment, if their Buryat iden- 
tity was revealed, that made the couple turn back.” (And this 
despite the fact that Dorjiev had already enrolled in the prestig- 
eous monastic school, the Gomang Datsang [mGo mang grva 
tshang], at Drepung). 

Dorjiev's explanation of his decision to return, given in both his 
Tibetan and Mongolian autobiographies, seems quite plausible 
and it would probably satisfy us, unless we knew of the plans of 
the RGS and the Main Staff. The Buryat's subsequent biography, 
however, only strengthens our suspicions regarding his possible 
envolvement in the realization of that plan. 

Around 1880, Dorjiev travelled to Lhasa again, this time as an 
attendant of a venerable lama, Dzasak Rinpoche, from the Wu tai 
shan monastery (Shan Xi province). He re-enrolled in the Gomang 
School and in 1888, having completed the full course of studies, 
received the highest scholarly degree, that of the “Pharma-Lhar- 


28 Th. J. Norbu, op. cit., p. 11. C. Humphrey, “Collection of Legends and in- 
teresting stories, written during the tour of the Ocean”, Mongolian Version 
of Autobiography by A. Dorjiev (Vagindra), tr. by C. Humphrey, (unpub- 
lished manuscript). 
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ampa”. Dorjiev then remained in Tibet where in just a few years 
he established a brilliant and absolutely unprecedented (for a 
Buryat scholar-monk) career at the Lhasan court. First, he was 
appointed as one of the religious assistants (“tsan-shab”) of the 
youthful 13th Dalai and then began to perform the functions 
of the Lama's *soibun" (Tib. “söpön” — gsol-dpon) - the steward 
in chargelof his tea and food, acting at the same time as HH close 
adviser. It was on Dorjiev's prompting that Tibet's Ruler began to 
seek, from the end of 1890s, a political rapprochement with Rus- 
sia, to prevent the capture of his country by the British. For this 
purpose, he dispatched Dorjiev on a diplomatic mission to St. Pe- 
tersburg in 1898. A few years prior to this (in 1895), still in Lhasa, 
Dorjiev was secretly visited by two Buryats, Ochir Jigjitov and 
Dugar Vanchinov, the “trade agents” of P. A. Badmaev (a Tibetan 
doctor and enterpreneur, whose grand project for a peaceful an- 
nexation of Mongolia, |China and Tibet to Russia was supported 
by the Russian te Pit These agents presumably were sent 
to collect information about the political and economic situation 
in Tibet. Dorjiev must have rendered them some important assis- 
tance as the following year Tsar Nicolas II ordered that “lama Ag- 
van” be presented with a gold watch, enscribed with his mono- 
gram, which was Be an award for the lama’s services in 
Lhasa.” | 

In 1900 and 1901 Dorjiev travelled two more times to St. Peters- 
burg as the Dalai Lama’s personal envoy and he eventually suc- 
ceeded in generating some genuine interest in Tibet among the 
Russian policy makers, including the war minister A. Kuropatkin 
and the Tsar himself. Having finally settled down in the Russian 
capital in 1905, on the instructions of the Lama, he continued his 
mediation work toward a Russo-Tibetan political alliance, until 
1914. After the Bolshevik revolution Dorjiev resumed his activi- 
ties as a Tibetan diplomat and he helped the Soviet government 
to doen compen 1 Lhasa, which started a new round of 
Anglo-Russian competion for Tibet. He was also at the head of 
the religious reform movement in both Buryatia and Kalmykia 
between 1922-1929. Dorjiev was arrested in the fall of 1937, al- 


29 RGIA, £560, op.28, d.!64, 1.1 (Anonymous note from the collection of 
documents belonging to the Ministry of Finance, dt. 14 June 1896). 
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legedly as a Japanese spy, and he died in the early 1938 in the 
prison hospital in Ulan-Ude. By that time the Tibeto-Mongolian 
mission, which he had set up on the premises of the Buddhist 
Datsang in Leningrad, was closed and all of its personel, con- 
sisting mainly of the Buryat lamas, persecuted. 

These curious facts give enough room for speculation, how- 
ever, one will find no documents in the available Russian archives 
testifying to Dorjiev's secret liaison with Petersburg that would 
allow us to speak of him as a “Russian agent” in Tibet, as was 
asserted by some Russian and Western authors.) Hence my as- 
sumption that young Agvan Dorjiev could have coupled his pil- 
grimage to Tibet in 1873 with a reconnaissance mission remains 
a mere conjecture. 

Still the cited documents provide ample evidence that the top 
Russian geographers and the military, as early as the end of the 
1860s, had already cherished an idea of sending a Russian scout 
to Tibet, in the guise of a Buddhist pilgrim, as a response to the 
activities of the Indian pundits. These plans were realized only in 
1899 when the Buryat Gombodjab Tsybikov volonteered to un- 
dertake a “scholarly pilgrimage” to Lhasa, with the support of 
the RGS. On the other hand, the remarkable work of the pundits 
undoubtedly gave a strong impulse to Przevalsky's own explora- 
tion of Tibet, which lasted a decade and half and concentrated 
mainly on the reconnaissance on the northern fringes of the high- 
lands. The Russian explorer was well aware of the surveys done 
by Nain Singh and other Indians. In his book describing his Ti- 
betan expedition of 1879-1880 he mentioned en passant the pun- 
dits’ earlier visits to Lhasa in 1866, 1871 and 1873.?! Moreover, 
Przevalsky even used the results of their work to his own ends. 


30 W. Filchner, for example, claimed that A. Dorjiev had entered in close 
contact with the Russian Foreign Ministry and the information section of 
the General Staff in 1885 (W. Filchner, Sturm über Asien. Erlebnisse ei- 
nes diplomatischen Geheimagenten, Berlin, 1924, p. 6), and a modern 
Russian journalist Oleg Shishkin asserts, much along the same lines, that 
the Buryat was the most important agent of the General Staff and that 
he was known there under the nickname «Shambala» see: O. Shishkin, 

“Ischeznuvshaya Laboratoriia”, Ogoniok, #34, (August 1955), p. 71. Nei- 
ther Filchner, nor Shishkin, however, supported their allegations by any 
references to official documents. 

31 Przevalsky’s source was most likely publications of the Great Trigonome- 
trical Bureau in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society in London 
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In his travel journals of 1879, while detailing his encounter with 
the Dalai Lama’s emissaries, who halted him near Lhasa, the trav- 
eller wrote that he “took out the maps of Tibet and the surveys, 
made here by the Pundits”, so as “to incite the Tibetans a bit 
more against the English”. After that he addressed them with the 
following |words: “Here! are the maps of your country, drawn by 
the English spies, whereas you believe that your country is un- 
known”. (To produce more effect, he then read out the names of 
some places and distances between them.) “I wanted to show this 
to your king but you did not let me in (to your capital), so now 
you have only yourself to blame.” “One should see,” continued 
Przevalsky, “the reaction of the Tibetans who did not expect such 
a surprise. Their faces expressed sheer amazement and horror.” 
Having recovered from this shock, the chief Tibetan emissary 
then asked Przevalsky how long ago these surveys were made 
and he was even more gurprized when the Russian told him: "NO 
more than 4 or 5 years]. (This whole story, for reasons easy to 
understand, was omitted from Przevalsky's book). 

That the Russians keenly monitored the work of the pun- 
dits over a long period' of time is evidenced by the fact that the 
RGS possessed all the publications of the Trigonometrical Bu- 
reau, with the data obtdined by the Indian agents. These included 
not only general reports of their explorations, but also the most 
valuable cartographic materials, such as sketch maps and even 
the plan of Lhasa. As long as the survey work of the pundits in 
Great Tibet and other parts of Central Asia continued, the Russian 
interest in these areas also grew, until Tibet, by the beginning of 
the 20th G., had ultimately turned into the “apple of discord” for 
the both competing empires. Whether the Russians made other 
attempts during this time (between 1873 and 1899) to dispatch 
any of théir own Buryat or Kalmyk pundits to Lhasa, is hard to 
say as the extent records of the RGO and the Main Staff are silent 
on that matter. 

As for Przevalsky, he, being a Russian patriot and a staunch 
Anglophobe, anxiously watched the developments on the Indo- 


and in the Reports on the operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
of India, Dehra Dun. 

32 Archive of the RGS, f. 13, op. 1, d. 68, 1.890b.,90 (Entry for 3 December 
1879). | 
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Tibetan border as the British gradually advanced toward Tibet. 
The border clash between the English and Tibetans at the check- 
point Lungthur in March 1888 did not escape his attention. In the 
same year, while expounding the plan of his next (the 5%) expedi- 
tion to Central Asia in a letter to the new War Minister P S. Van- 
novsky, he wrote, apparently hinting at this incident: “Aside from 
the scientific results, it will be possible to collect information 
concerning the current activities of the English toward Tibet via 
Sikkim and the sentiments of the Tibetans”.32 

The traveller, as is known, died on the road to Tibet, having 
just started his new journey, and two years later (in 1890) the 
British finally placed Sikkim under their sway. 


33 Archive of the RGS, £13, op.3, d.5, 1.7ob. Draft of a letter from 
N. M. Przevalsky to P. S. Vannovsky (undated). On the Anglo-Tibetan bor- 
der clash in 1888 see: Th. W. D. Shakabpa, Tibet. A Political History, 
CN. Y., 1984), p. 199-200. 
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۱ (Göttingen) 


| Ganz vergessener Volker Müdigkeiten 

i Kann ich nicht abtun von meinen Lidern 

| Noch weghalten von der erschrockenen Seele 
Stummes Niederfallen ferner Sterne. 
Viele Geschicke weben neben dem meinen, 
Durcheinander spielt sie alle das Dasein, 
Und mein Teil ist mehr als dieses Lebens 
Schlanke Flarume oder schmale Leier. 

| (Hugo von Hofmannsthal) 


Im folgenden sei eine Auswertung und Beurteilung neuerer Unter- 
suchungen zum „altaischen“ Wortbestand geboten. Zu beachten 
ist 


(1) Der Ausdruck „plausibel“ ist in meiner Terminologie kein Syn- 
onym für „richtig“. Was plausibel ist, kann richtig sein, muß es 
aber nicht. Daß ein Ver eich „plausibel“ ist, bedeutet, daß er auf 
den ersten Eindruck hin einen überzeugenden Eindruck macht. 
Laien fallen auf Scheinfreunde solcher Art herein. Aber tatsäch- 
lich ist durch sen Erklärungen etwas erst „unter Beweis ge- 
stellt", d.h. noch nicht bewiesen. 

Hier zwei (altbekannte) Beispiele für ,plausible" Vergleiche 
ohne Wert: 

(1) Latein. habere wird automatisch von jedem Laien als ver- 
wandt empfunden mit deutsch haben (engl. have usw.). Tatsäch- 
lich aber stammt laut Pokorny das lateinische Wort aus *ghabh- 
‚nehmen‘, das deutsche aus *kap- ‚fassen‘. (Und dieses Wort ist 
ein Impressivwort, also deskriptiv, vgl. Doerfer in BIILS 44f. und 
vgl. u.a. turk. qap-, ungar. kap-, arab. qabada, qabila, qabasa. 


t 
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(2) Engl. to call (schwed. kalla) =? griech. xoAstv. Sehr plausibel. 
Aber falsch, da to call > *gal- (rufen, schreien), dagegen kakelv 
< kel- ‚rufen, schreien, lärmen‘. Wobei, nebenher bemerkt, beide 
Wörter deskriptiv (Allerweltswörter) sein dürften (vgl. suaheli ke- 
lele-). 

Vgl. schon Müller 312: „Kein Gelehrter wird wohl heute noch wa- 
gen ... to call mit dem griechischen kaletn ... zu vergleichen“ (1861 
bzw. 1870!). Aber Vergleiche dieser Art sind in der „Altaistik“ bis 
heute üblich. Die Majorität der Starostinschen Gleichungen beste- 
hen aus solchen „falschen Freunden“. (Und das ist sein kleinster 
Fehler.) 

Andererseits — auch das ist bekannt — gibt es durchaus haltbare 
Vergleiche ganz unähnlicher Wörter, z.B. griech. @elvw ‚ich 
schlage‘ = altisland. guór ‚Kampf‘ zur Wurzel *g*^*"-. Ich habe das 
zusammengefaßt in dem bon mot Ähnlichkeit beweist nichts. 


(2) Ein Sonderfall der „plausiblen“ Verwandtschaftsbeweise sind 
die identischen, vielmehr ähnlichen Pronomina. Pronomina sind 
aber nicht beweiskräftig für den genetischen Zusammenhang 
von Sprachen. (Vgl. schon Schütz.) Verwandte Sprachen haben 
ähnliche Pronomina, aber dieser Satz ist nicht umkehrbar: Ähn- 
liche Pronomina beweisen keine Verwandtschaft. Pronomina 
sind nicht verwandtschaftlich, sondern vorverwandtschaftlich. 
Koch hat in einem allgemeinen (vagen) Sinne sicher recht, wenn 
er die Sprachentwicklung der Menschheit mit jener des Kindes 
vergleicht und annimmt, daß eine gewisse Parallele zwischen On- 
togenese und Phylogenese besteht. Freilich scheint bei ihm vieles 
nicht überzeugend, z.B. daß die Sprache allein aus der Mutter- 
Kind-Beziehung entstanden und fortgeführt worden ist, so daß 
von -1 Mio bis -250 000 (oder gar 120000?) allein Frauen sprachen 
und Sprache lehrten. Derlei wie auch vieles andere läßt sich nicht 
beweisen. Wissenschaft ist aber nicht die Lehre vom Seienden, 
Wissenschaft ist die Lehre vom Beweisbaren. 

Von „Sprache“ sollte man nur dann reden, wenn sich Lautregeln 
aufstellen lassen, so daß, zusammen mit einer gewissen (mög- 
lichst schmalen) Toleranzbreite (Analogie, Tabu, Fremdeinflüsse 
...) ein genetischer Zusammenhang streng begründet werden 
kann. Bloße Ähnlichkeit begründet keine Sprachfamilien. Man 
vergleiche nun: 
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(1. Ps. Sg, 2. Sg., 1. Pl. excl, 2. Pl.) 
Tü. 


Mo. Tg. 

*bün 4 *hi 
*sän "it نب‎ 
. *biz *ba *bo 
| *sdiz "ua ۷۵ 


Die „Ähnlichkeit reduziert sich bei genauerem Zuschauen auf ein 
Minimum, Nur wenn 4=1=1setzte und s- = t-, wächst sie ein 
wenig (unerheblich). r das reicht nicht zum lautgesetzlichen 
Vergleich. So läßt sich keine Verwandtschaft beweisen. Eher ent- 
steht der Eindruck, daß es sich um „Sprachtrakte“ (vorliterari- 
sche Sprachkontakte) deln mag, von der nehmenden Gruppe 
nur halb verstanden und reproduziert. — Pronomina sind „Lük- 
kenwörter“, d.h. sie füllen bei sehr frühen Gemeinschaften, die 
ihre Sprache noch nicht voll entwickelt haben, eine gewisse 
Lücke, die nach Füllung von irgendwoher drängt, ähnlich wie 
manche Zahlwörter oder Wörter wie tü. bol- ‚werden‘ (ähnlich 
mo., ural.). Zu den Zahlwörtern: Es ist bekannt, daß z.B. FU und 
Bam: kaum gemeinsame Numeralia haben, selbst diese (zwei und 
fünf/zehn).können Sprachtrakte (entlehnt) sein. Aber vgl. ande- 
rerseits IE *k*etuer , vier’, das schon von der Form her nicht ur- 
spriinglich wirkt und einen Konkurrenten hat in anatol. mewa 
und ähnlich. Zum Thema „Zahlwörter“ bereite ich eine besondere 
Arbeit vor. — Kinder kennen keine Pronomina. So mögen denn 
Pronomina anfangs irgendwo entstanden und dann in einem 
Sprachtrakt weitergekommen sein. Recht dämlich ist es, wenn 
Karl May Old Shatterhands indianische Freunde stets wie Kinder 
sprechen läfst: „Winnetou sagt howgh". Alle Indianersprachen 
kónnen Pronomina korrekt ausdrücken. Indianer sind keine gei- 
stig zurückgebliebenen| Kinder. 


3. Nichts ist einfacher als die Verwandtschaft zweier Sprachen zu 
beweisen — vorausgesetzt, man nimmt derlei nicht allzu streng. 
Mit Starostinscher Großzügigkeit läßt sich alles beweisen, aber 
nichts konsolidieren. Für ihn gilt: Gib mir zwei Sprachen, und ich 
beweise dir, daß sie verwandt sind. Sie dürfen auch vom Mars 
und von der Venus stammen. Dies ist sozusagen intergalaktische 
Linguistik. Mutter Erde ist zu klein geworden für den Starostin- 
schen Genius. i 
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In streng logischer Hinsicht sollte man das pro und contra ab- 
wägen, also vor allem die Lücken in der Beweisführung feststel- 
len. Wenn hundert (kaum kontrollierte) Punkte fiir eine These 
sprechen und ein klarer Gegenbeweis existiert, muß man die 
These fallen lassen. Ein negatives Beispiel wiegt mehr als hundert 
positive. Vgl. auch Abschnitt 6 Zusammenfassung (Bondi). 

Dieser Satz gilt aber für viele Vergleicher offenbar nicht. Wohin 
das nun als letzte Konsequenz führen kann sei hier untersucht. 
Ich wil — annahmehalber — „beweisen“, daß Tü. und Malaisch 
verwandt sind. (Warum auch nicht, das sind doch lauter ,Gelbe*!) 
Zunächst lassen sich leicht Wörter finden wie tü. ebed ‚Ewigkeit‘ = 
mal. abad. Nehmen wir an, unser fiktiver Vergleicher sei fähig, zu 
erkennen, daß beide Termini Lehnwörter aus einer dritten Spra- 
che (dem arabischen abad) sind. Schon mit dieser Annahme ist 
unsere Beweisführung strenger als jene der Nostratiker, von de- 
nen Z. B. keiner die Vorgeschichte der Tschad-Sprachen kennt, je- 
doch nicht zógert, sie mit einer Fülle anderer ,afroasiatischer" 
Sprachen zu vergleichen (von deren Vorgeschichte er oft ebenso- 
wenig weif). 

Aber vergleichen wir Tü. mit Malaisch, Sprachen, deren älteste 
Belege aus etwa derselben Zeit stammen (7./8. Jh.). Wir finden: 


Tü. Mal. 

apa älterer Bruder, à. Schwester abang id. 

ap ap weder noch abai unbedeutend 
ac-uq offen adjak ermutigt 

eyd < edi Herr ajah Herr Vater 
ayran Muttermilch ajer Wasser 

al- wegnehmen alah verloren 

alan level open ground alangan Sandbank 
alp tapfer alap-alap Falke 

an Gedanke angan id. 

an+ jener anu der und der, N. N. 
ai- werfen atas Oberseite, oben 
dra zwischen arah Richtung 

ünük Junges von Tieren anak Kind, Junges 
and Eid (mo. anda Eidbruder) andal anvertraut 
ds-ki, ds-lig erwachsen (meng-)asuh großziehen, pflegen 
d2- sich verirren asing fremd 
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Zu bemerken ist: 

a) Benutzt wurde vom Mal. allein Gerhard Kahlo: 1-260: 

b) andere austronesische Sprachen - die sicher ein viel reiche- 
res Vergleichsmaterial rgeben hätten — sind nicht berücksichtigt 
worden; 

c) dies sind allein die Entsprechungen zu mal. a-. Gingen wir 
von dem Starostinschen Glanzgedanken aus, daß alle Vokale 
gleich sind (also = 1 gelten), so würden sich sehr viel mehr Belege 
ergeben, da man ja dann auch Entsprechungen zu e-, i-, o-, u- 
heranziehen müßte. ' 

d) Auch ist, abermals mit S., die Möglichkeit, daß tü. Wörter 
mit Vokalanlaut auf * > ... *p- zurückgehen können, nicht be- 
rücksichtigt worden. Vgl. chaladsch hacuq offen, hdra zwischen. 
Betrifft bei S auf pp. 174—199 die Nummern 18, 32, 50, 53(!), 85, 
107, 117, 123, 157, 172,1190, 256, (?)261, 287. 

Trotz aller Selbstbeschränkung ergab sich eine Fülle von Ver- 
gleichsmóglichkeiten — freilich von Wörtern ganz disparater Be- 
deutungen, nicht zu ordnen in semantischen Familien (wie z. B. 
Zahlwörter oder Kórperteilbezeichnungen). Hier sind die Wörter 
ebenso chaotisch ungebrdnet wie jene der „altaischen“ Sprachen, 
ja, da keine geographische Nachbarschaft besteht, vielleicht noch 
disparater. | 

Die Nostratiker, unter Führung des genialen S., würden es si- 
cher schaffen, auch die mal. Körperteilbezeichnungen mit den 
„altaischen“ zu vergleichen. Hier eine untertänige Anregung. Vgl. 
Doerfer 1995a, 252-257 in der dortigen Reihenfolge (Auge, Hand, 
Kopf, Fuß, Ohr, Nase,! Mund, Herz, Haar, Zunge) = mal. mata, 
tangan, hulu/murda, | kuping/telinga, hidung, mulut (vgl. 
deutsch Maul, niederdeutsch Muul), hati/djantung (vgl. engl. 
heart, sprich ha:t), ra U/surei, lidah. Wie leicht lassen sich da 
Vergleiche finden wie mata Auge = mo. mede- Wissen (vgl. griech. 
oida ich weiß ~ latein. vidi) oder zu tangan Hand: ewenki tun 
ga fünf (fünf Finger!, vgl. lima fünf und Hand in vielen austronesi- 
schen Spxachen). Diese Reihe ließe sich beliebig fortsetzen. 


4. Wie der Leser erkannt haben wird, läuft meine Argumentation 
darauf hinaus zu zeigen, daß die ,altaischen" Sprachen „nicht ver- 
wandt“ sind, sich ihre Verwandtschaft jedenfalls nicht beweisen 
läßt. Bei einem Gespräch in Mainz mit Grønbech stellte ich fest, 
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daß auch er von der Verwandtschaft der ,altaischen" Sprachen 
nicht überzeugt war. Ich fragte ihn, warum er das nicht schriftlich 
niederlege. Seine Antwort war: Wissen Sie, man beweist so un- 
gern etwas Negatives. Dieses Gespräch erwähnte ich gegenüber 
dem bekannten Slavisten Vasmer. Er meinte dazu: Wieso ist Ihre 
These etwas Negatives? Nun, in der Tat deckt ja meine These, 
niedergelegt in MT, gerade die Fülle der tatsächlichen Beziehun- 
gen zwischen Tü., Mo. und Tg. auf und ist nebenher nicht rein 
linguistisch (pure linguistics i is poor linguistics), sondern auch hi- 
storisch-ethnologisch von Belang. 

Nun hat Hamp 1970 den Gedanken geäußert, man könnte zwar 
beweisen, daß Sprachen verwandt sind, man könne aber nicht 
beweisen, daß Sprachen nicht verwandt sind, also ihre Gemein- 
samkeiten auf Entlehnung beruhen: „We can only demonstrate 
relationship, never non-relationship". Andererseits gilt nach ihm: 
„it would be foolish to claim that the Altaic relation was one of 
the generally accepted truths“. Da ein echter Zusammenhang we- 
der phonologisch, noch morphosyntaktisch, noch syntaktisch bis- 
her bewiesen ist, gelte: „it is clear that adequate formulations of 
the level of quality are not yet available or accessible to make 
such a claim more than a hope“. 

Nun wohl, aber um einen meiner Grundsätze zu zitieren: Wis- 
senschaft ist nicht die Lehre vom Seienden, Wissenschaft ist die 
Lehre vom Beweisbaren. Und Hamps Satz ist inhaltsgleich mit 
der Feststellung: „Der genetische Zusammenhang der ,altaischen' 
Sprachen ist nicht beweisbar" oder einfacher: Die altaischen Spra- 
chen sind nicht verwandt, ihre Gemeinsamkeiten sind nicht gene- 
tisch, sondern areal zu erklären. Also etwa so wie Ungarisch und 
Tschechisch Gemeinsamkeiten haben, z. B. die stete Betonung auf 
der ersten Silbe. Man spreche einmal die berühmten puschkin- 
schen Zeilen auf ungarische Art: 


Cto-to slfáetsja ródnoje 

v dólgix pésnjax jamStika — 
to rázgul'e üdaloje, 

to sérdeénaja tóska: 


5. Die ,altaische" These ist eigentlich schon widerlegt durch den 
„ü-Test“ (vgl. MT $ 6.6). Es ist charakteristisch für den blinden 
Eifer der Anhänger der „altaischen“ These, daß ihnen die Schlüs- 
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selstellung dieses Phinomens (mo. ti = ewenki teils i, teils ti) nicht 
aufgegangen ist. Vielmehr heißt es bei Ramstedt 138: „Altes ü ist 
im Tungusischen u, aber auch in ziemlich vielen Beispielen i^. Auf 
p. 148f. werden 13 Belege für tü., mo. ü = tg. u gegeben, 4 für ti = 
i (die Entsprechungen zu čuvaš. kiv- = mo. gübi-, ferner angeblich 
zu tü. tiz, tird-, izüq$). Es wäre leicht, diese Ausführungen zu 
zerpflücken. Da sie aber in einem sehr frühen Stadium der wissen- 
schaftlichen Erfahrung gemacht worden sind, unterlasse ich das. 
Schon Poppe 110-112 hat die Schwierigkeit geahnt. Es heißt dort 
über die Entsprechung mo. ü /tg. u: „Die letzteren Fälle sind 
manchmal verdächtig in der Einsicht, daß es alte Lehnwörter sein 
können. In viel geringeren Fällen wird das alte *ü im Tungusischen 
durch i vertreten“. Es erhellt, daß die Lösung dieses Problems nur 
möglich ist, wenn wir yon der überholten These des „altaischen“ 
genetischen Zusamme abgehen und die areale These Tg. — 
Mo. + Mo. — Tg. bevorzugen, wobei sich zeigt, daß es sich bei 
91% der tg.-mo. Gemeinsamkeiten um mo. Elemente im Tg., han- 
delt, bei 9% um tg. im mo. Dies entspricht auch dem historischen 
Durchsetzungsvermögen der beiden Gruppen. 

Betrachten wir nun die Entwicklung der ,altaischen“ These, 
von Ramstedt (1957) über Poppe (1960) und Ilič-Svityč (1971) bis 
zu Starostin 1991. l 


R1 Mo. nailja, natyulja- ‚sich biegen, schwanken‘, tg. nai ‚lange, 
dünne Rute, Angelrute', tu. yayga- ‚sich biegen, sich bewegen‘. 
„Plausibel“ TME | 

Mo. naiyulja- zu Grundform nai fu-, davon nailja- Verkürzung. 
Cf. Lessing sto flutter in the wind; to shake, swing, bend (as bran- 
ches of a tree in the wind); to sway; to quiver (leaves, etc.)‘. Zu 
1ja- s. Poppe 1954, 64;| nai- ist nicht. belegt. 

Tg. SS, 578 nai ew.E (?) nadil (Aldan) ‚Angel‘, nai ew.W/E 
‚lange dünne Stange, Harpunenschaft, Stange, um Fische ins Netz 
zu treiben‘, ähnlich arm., lam., oro£., ud., uL, orok., nan. kili (fehlt 
ma., jü.).! Auer in ew! Aldan (s. oben) und orok. (navi) überall 
in der Form nai. Möglich ist Herkunft aus *navi (s. Benzing 34). 
Vgl. auch|Shir. 176 nai, manegir. ‚Harpunenschaft‘. Als nautischer 
Ausdruck wohl gut tg., die Verbreitung weist nach Osten. Vgl. nun 
nivx. NRS 93f. inau, 206 nau ‚an einem Ende zugespitzer Stock‘. 
Dabei möglicherweise, nau > nabi — Orok. (ältere Form be- 
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wahrt), im übrigen aber innertg. Entwicklung -b- > Null, s. Ben- 
zing 34. Dazu innertg. Wanderung nach Westen (daher nicht z.B. 
ew. *nav, sondern eben nai, vgl. MT 260f.). Also nivxe > Zen- 
traltg. > Arm., Lam., Ew. 

Tü. Clauson 980 yay- ‚to shake‘ and the like; „it is very possible 
that this is merely a Secondary form of yañ-“ /= yan-/; 942 yañ- 
‚to rout‘ or the like. Vgl. dazu Tekin 399 yan- ‚to scatter, disperse’. 
Dies dürften auf eine urtü. Form *dań- zurückgehen. 

Also faktisch ein Vergleich mo. naiyu- ‚flattern‘ (intransitiv) ~ 
tg. na(b)i ‚Angel, Harpune' > 6 (vgl. MT 261) ~ Tù. yan- 
‚schütteln, zerstreuen’ (transitiv). Es ergibt sich weder ein seman- 
tischer, noch ein lautlicher Zusammenhang der mo.tg.tü. Wörter. 
Lediglich der areale Zusammenhang nivxe — Tg. ist wahrschein- 
lich. Nach Grube 1892, 82 (nauwz ‚Stock, an dessen Enden Holz- 
locken eingeschnitten sind‘) letztlich Ainu inau, vgl. auch Naje- 
wicz 199, 315; Batchelor 191. 


R 2 Mo. nasun ‚Lebensjahr, Alter‘, angeblich < mo. *nal-sun bzw. 
*jal-sun, tü. yas. ,Unwahrscheinlich" TM 

Mo. Lessing nasun ,year in relation to life; age; old age‘. So 
durchweg, auch z.B. GG nasu+tu ,jáhrig. Eine Form *nal-sun 
ist nicht belegt, obwohl Belege wie möl-sün mit bewahrtem -l- 
neben mösün existieren. Die mo. Wurzel ist (unentscheidbar) ent- 
weder *nas-un oder *na-sun, jedenfalls nicht *nal-sun. 

Tg. nur SS 587 barguzin-ew. nahun, sol nasd, auch Butxa-sol. 
Ivanovskij 29 nasún ‚Lebensalter‘ ist klar < Mo. SS vergleicht das 
tg. Wort mit dem mo. und mit tii yas, wie R. 

Tü. Clauson 975f. yds ‚fresh, moist’; from this extended mean- 
ings developed: (1) ‚fresh‘ to green vegetables; (2) ,moist' to ,run- 
ning with moisture; tears; and perhaps also (3) ‚fresh every year’ 
to ‚a year of one's life‘, but this might be a different word. 

Im übrigen herrscht Unklarheit über die Vergleichsmöglichkeit 
der mo. Wörter mit den tü. Es werden folgende Hypothesen gebo- 
ten: 

a) Mo. nasun ~ tü. yds. So R, SS (s. oben). Ferner S 286, auch 
p. 242f. (Nr. 211). Vgl. dazu auch Tenisev 84 und Levitskaja 163 — 
die gerade die Gleichung nasun ~ yds stark bezweifelt. 

b) P 19 vergleicht tü. yas mit mo. nilbusun ‚Träne‘. Vgl. Lessing 
nilbusun ‚tears, mucus, spittle' und GG nilbusun, nisun. Wegen 
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burjat. nolmohon ware eine ursprüngliche mo. Form *nilbo+sun 
möglich. Vgl. auch Levitskaja 163. 

c) Ferner vergleicht Poppe 21 nilga jung, klein, frisch' - Les- 
sing 584 iinfant, tender’, GG 117 nilqa ‚der jüngste‘. Vgl. auch 
Levitskaja 163. Hier wird der Wortausgang nicht erklärt (ein De- 
minutivsufüx -qan liegt nicht vor). Recht klar ein Sonderwort. 

d) Außerdem vergleicht Poppe 21 mo. nilayun ,roh, unange- 
nehm nach rohem Fisch schmeckend, widerlich‘ (so auch Les- 
sing) und 584 tü. yas frisch‘ etc., nan. ralun. Vgl. dazu SS 630 
nalikin ‚feucht‘ ew.E, . neg., ud., ul, orok., nan., kili (dort mit 
mo. nilqa verglichen}. Bedeutung auch ,unbearbeitet, unge- 
kocht‘ = tg. *ńälukun.! Zur mo. Form vgl. Lessing 584 niluyun, 
wegen chalcha ńalūn |< nilayun, zu nila- ‚to smear, rub‘. Aus 
semantisċhen Gründen ist eine Verbindung mit dem Tü. und Mo. 
schwierig. Vgl. auch Rédei I 318 FU (ila ‚etwas schlüpfriges‘). 

e) Nebenher erwähnt Levitskaja 163 auch den möglichen Ver- 
gleich mit mo. Jalayu jung‘ (= GG 85). 

Offenbar ist eine einheitliche Etymologie unmöglich. Daher 
auch als laltaischer“ Vergleich nicht verwertbar. 

| 
R 3 Mo. naran ‚Sonne‘, tü. yaz ‚Frühjahr‘. ,Unwahrscheinlich". 
TM. 

Der Vergleich ‚Sonne‘ : ‚Frühjahr‘ überzeugt nicht. 

Mo.: Lessing naran sun‘, GG 113 naran. Tg.:- 

Tü.: Clauson 982 ydz originally ‚summer‘, later sometimes 
‚spring‘ (gegen 980 yay ‚spring‘. Also wohl doch eher ‚Sommer‘. 

P 12 vergleicht yaz mit mo. nirai new-born, baby; fresh, new‘. 
So auch Tenigev 73. Wiederum anders I 318, wo außer Vergleichen 
mit IE, Ural., Dravida verschiedene tg. mit rar anlautende Wörter 
zum Vergleich herangezogen werden, z.B. ma. niyarhün ‚frisch 
(von E&sachen)', pain d junger Elch‘, ew.E. ńargučān, auch 
lam., neg., oro. Immerhin hat das Wort nicht die Bedeutung ,neu- 
geborenes Tier‘. Die Wurzel ist eher *iargo; -Cän ist Diminutivsuf- 
fix. Das ma. Wort wohl —— Nordtg. 

S 518 vergleicht mo. nirai mit ti. yarin ‚morgen‘. Vgl. SS 639 
ńirai ewiE (wohl direkt > Jak.). Auch ma. niyarahün, ohne -i, 
wozu vgl, Doerfer 1992, 47, 50. 

P 12 zieht auch ungar, nydr heran, so schon R 75. Vgl. dazu Benkó 
II 1036: vitatott credeti Vgl. auch Róna-Tas 180: nyár = 1. moor, 
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2. poplar. Genauer: 1. Pappel, Sumpf, Sumpfland, Tundra‘, 2. ‚Som- 
mer, Herbst’. Vielleicht nydr eigentlich in beiden Bedeutungen, 
nämlich ‚sumpfige Zeit der Schneeschmelze‘. Aber jedenfalls im 
Ungarischen hapax legomenon, in dem Sinne, daß weitere Belege 
für tü. y- = ung. ny- fehlen. Also kein zuverlässiger Beweis für tii. 
*n-. Vgl. auch Rédei 324 U ńor3 ‚Sumpf‘, der einen Zusammenhang 
mit ung. nyár für möglich, aber nicht bewiesen hält. Vgl. 1326. 

Ein zuverlässiger Vergleich mo. naran ~ tü. ydz oder auch ydz 
~ mo. nirai ist bisher nicht geliefert worden. 


R 4 Mo. dagur., auch burjat. najir ‚Sommer‘, tü. yay. ,Unwahr- 
scheinlich“ MT 

Zu tii. ydy vgl. R 3. Der mo. Wortausgang -ir bleibt unerklärt, 
auch paßt mo. -j- nicht zu tü. -y. (Mo. übrigens vielleicht > *na- 
dir.) Der Zusammenhang tü. ydz ‚Frühling‘ ~ yay ‚Sommer‘ ist 
vorderhand unklar (so türkmen., aber jak. say). Es ist möglich, 
daß im älteren Tü. Kurzvokal galt, die türkmen. Länge sekundär 
ist in Analogie zu yaz. Vergleiche mit tg. *rännä und japan. mi- 
nami > ,altaisch" *ídmni sprechen wohl am wenigsten an. 


R 5 Mo. nabéi ‚Blatt‘ < *nap-ti, namči id., nama, labā ‚Laub‘, tü. 
yapraq, yapildrag, jak. säbirdäx. „Plausibel“. TME 

Mo. Lessing nabči(n) ,leaf (of a plant), foliage, petal’; nami 
usw. nicht belegt, vgl. aber namaya ‚leaves, foliage‘. Vgl. noch SS 
584 mo. nabtai- (sich neigen, niedrig sein), auch burjat. nabtar, 
namtar ‚niedrig‘, > jak. namtd- und ähnlich; P 1 nabtai- ‚flach 
werden‘, auch ‚flach hängen, niedrig sein‘, bur. namta- nabta-; 
dazu wohl auch P 1 nam ‚niedrig‘. 

Vgl. SS 584 napta ‚Niederung‘, naptaka ‚Klaps (mit der flachen 
Hand)‘, naptakd ‚Teller‘, 585 napéi ‚Blatt‘ ew.E, sol, auch birare 
lapči (Sir. 158) = manegir. napé’in. Vgl. auch MT 497 ew.E napki, 
napti, lapci, SS 493 lap- ‚sich abnützen‘ ew.E, lam., neg., ma. 
„Vielleicht im Mo. tg. Lehnwort“ zur tg. Wurzel *lap, *nap ‚niedrig, 
flach‘. Dazu vgl. SS 493 lapaka ‚Höhlung‘ ew.E, lapikta ‚Schulter- 
knochen' neg. 

Tu. Clauson 379f. yapuryaq ‚a leaf. Im Tü. auch Formen be- 
legt, die auf *yalpirag, *yapurmaq, *yapildraq weisen, verkürzt 
yapraq — alle zu yapur- ‚to smoothe, to hide‘; cf. auch yapri 
‚wide, level; pendulous (ear)‘ (R 1 ‚einebnen‘). 
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Wohl dlles pres denn vgl. z.B. IE lep, leb sowie I 256, wo 
weiteres Hierzugehörige aufgeführt ist, z.B. sem.-ham. lp ‚flach, 
ural. *lapa u. ã., angeblich auch tü. yapi (y- angeblich > *n- > *1-), 
mo. Formen, die auf *labči weisen; so auch Tg. Alles verständlich, 
selbst ohne die Annahme einer Wortwanderung, wenn man vom 
deskriptiven Charakter des Wortes ausgeht. Also ein elementar- 
bzw. vorverwandtsc iches Wort ohne genetische Beweiskraft. 
Vgl. Teni$ev 111f., Levitskaja 130—132, die das mo. Wort aus *nab 
> "lab erklärt. Das l- in einigen mo. Dialekten kann sekundär 
sein, unter tg. Einfluß entstanden (bzw. tibet. bzw. chin.). Formen 
mit l- haben laut I 256 Dagurisch, ostmo. Xarcin, Monguor, Dung- 
sian, Baoan. Zumindest im Monguor klar sekundär, da dort z. B. 
nicht nur lumu arc‘ (= no. numun), sondern auch luom ‚Gebet‘ 
< mo. nom > tü. ove a < griech. nómos 

Vgl. noch Janhunen Al sam. yäpä ‚Blatt‘, Rédei 236 lapa U ‚Flä- 
che, Blatt‘, 237 lappa U ‚flach, platt, Fläche (auch 38 lapta U), 259 
Lyp3 (lepis) Ugr. bzw. FU ‚Blatt‘. 


R 6 Tg. nan-ta ‚Zembranußzapfen‘, nan-ta-kan ‚Zembranuß‘, tü. 
yanac, yanyaq ‚Nuß‘, kir. famap, mo. Ja’ag (< kir.) id. „Falsch“. 
TE. ` 

Mo. (nicht bei Lessing): Mostaert 1977, 67 Jiag noix‘. Wie 
schon R annimmt, ein Lehnwort aus dem Tü. 

Tg. SS'657f. führt auf: ndnta ew. W/E, lam., neg., ud., ul, orok., 
nan. tg. (Assimilationen sind möglich!) "ameta oder *gäy+ta 
oder *ndy+ta. Der Anlaut des tg. Wortes ist also unklar, jedenfalls 
nicht y- oder d-. 

Beim Ti. ist ied zu entscheiden, ob *yayaq oder *yaraq 
zugrundeliegt. Wohl doch eher yqy+aq mit Diminutivsuffix. Vgl. 
Clauson 900, TeniSev 112, Levitskaja 59f., dort auch weitere mo. 
Entlehnungen. Die älteren Texte + Chaladsch weisen auf *yayäq. 
Der Übergang yayaq > yanäq ist schwer erklärlich (kaum alte 
Doppelform wie beim IPossessivsuffix der 2. Person -y ~ -n. 

Eine Verbindung der tg. und tü. Wörter ist weder genetisch, 
noch areal möglich. | 


R 7 Tg. Nan, UL na ‚Land‘. „Nicht betroffen", da nur E. 

Vgl. SS 572f. na neg;, oro£., ud., ul., orok., nan., kili, ma., ju. Da 
das negidal Wort < ZTE., darf von tg. ma oder *naga ausgegangen 
werden, cf. Benzing 20. Im übrigen zieht R allein korean. nara(q) 
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heran, angeblich < *na-lay. Keine Vergleiche bei P und I. S 359 
vergleicht ebenfalls kor. nàrá(h). 


R 8 Tg. nasa-ldi-, nasa-kà- ‚(die Hände) ausbreiten (seitwärts), 
tli. yas- flach sein‘. „Falsch“. TE 

In seiner Rezension zu Studia Orientalia 39.5 (1953), 3-22 hat 
Poppe festgestellt, daß Ramstedt oft Wörter aus dem Gedächtnis 
zitiert, die es nicht gibt. Ein solcher Fall liegt, auch hier vor. 

Tg. Belege der von R angegebenen Form und Bedeutung sind 
anscheinend nicht belegt. Eine gewisse Ähnlichkeit zeigen ma. 
nasa- ‚bedauern, beklagen‘ = SS 586, dort verglichen mit älter tû. 
yas, recte yds, vgl. Clauson 973 ,mourning, lamentation‘, älter 
auch ‚loss (in general)‘. Jedoch scheint eine semantische Verbin- 
dung zu ‚die Hände ausbreiten, flach sein‘ kaum möglich. Weiter 
tg. noch belegt SS 586 nasäl-, allein lamutisch ‚abbrechen, abrei- 
ßen‘. Ob < Paläoasiatisch? Mo. tasul- ‚abbrechen‘ läßt sich wegen 
des abweichenden Anlauts nicht heranziehen. Keine Vergleichs- 
möglichkeit des tg. Wortes mit dem tü. 

Tü. vgl. Clauson 973: basically ‚to loosen‘, with some connota- 
tion of allowing something under tension to became flat; u. a.: ‚to 
unstring a bow‘. Weitgehend synonym mit yaz- ‚to reduce to a 
simpler form‘. Allerdings ist im Tü. eine Flut von Wörtern belegt, 
die auf yas? ‚flach‘ zurückgehen, vgl. Räsänen 191 


R 9 Mo. Im übrigen „nicht betroffen“. Verglichen wird allein kor. 
nagit ‚weich, nachgiebig‘ mit mo. nakis ge-, und ähnlich. Vgl. Les- 
sing naki-, laut Chalcha eher naki-yi- ‚to bend, to cave in, to be 
shaky’, vgl. auch nakiyar ,bent, flexible‘, nakil- ‚to move or wave 
rhythmically’, nakilja-; kalm. Ramstedt 1935, 273 ndki-, naki- 
‚sich biegen‘. Kein Vergleich mit Tü. oder Tg. 


R 10 Kor. nem- ‚sich vermehren, zu viel sein‘, neme ‚hinüber‘, mo. 
neme-, zunehmen, mehr sein‘... tii. yimä ‚auch‘. „Plausibel“. TME 

Mo. Lessing neme- ‚to add, supplement, increase‘. 

Tg. (bei R nicht erwähnt) SS 622 (wohl nicht hierhergehörig) 
nomo- ‚bedecken‘ ew.W/E, lam., arm., 0۳06 ud., orok-, ma. 
ebenda nəmə- ‚hinzufügen‘ ew. Castrén, ma.; namasin- ‚flicken‘ 
W/E, arm., neg., oro£., ud., ul., oroc., nan., ma. Vgl. auch MT 346 
birare nama- EÊ nüma- (nach Sir. 178). SS vergleicht ,be- 
decken‘ mit mo. nemür- Lessing ‚to throw or wear a garment over 
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one’s shoulder; to protect or cover (as against the weather)‘, mit 
neme- ‚to add‘ sowie tli. ydmd (wie auch jak. sämsid), aber auch 
das Wort:in der Bedeutung ‚ficken‘ tü. yama- (ja. samä-). Vgl. P 
5, P 6; nach Rozycki 162 ma. neme- ‚to add‘ = recent Mo. — Ma. 
on pattern basis. (Was'bedeutet , on pattern basis“?) 

Tü. Clauson 934 yd; , with tag? one of the two copulas in 
early Turkisch. Einen zweifelsfreien Beleg für tag? ‚und‘ gibt es in 
den Orchoninschriften nicht, wohl aber für yämä. Als Kopula, 
wohl ähnlich Lückenwort wie im modernen Tü. (weit verbreitet) 
ve ‚und‘ « Arabisch. Aller woher til. ydmä? Ob aus altmo. Tabyat 
neme ‚füge hinzu‘, wobei mo. n- > *n-, und dies ersetzt durch y-? 
(Eine zu kühne Idee.) Der Vokal der 1. Silbe wird auch außerhalb 
des Runenalphabets i. 3 nicht geschrieben und mag schwach ge- 
wesen sein: n°mä, dann vielleicht leichter adaptierbar zu y*md. 

Vgl. auch übrigens IE Pokorny 763f. nem- ‚zuteilen, nehmen‘, 
764 nem- ,biegen’. 


R 11 Tg. 11201200 nand-gd ‚Tante‘, nane, rare ‚Mutter‘; tü. yen-gä 
‚Frau des älteren Bruders’, jak. sagas > tung. hangas ‚Tantchen‘. 
تفای‎ TE 

Mo.: 

Tg.: SS 605 ew.W "Tm nana ‚Oma, Mama‘, auch ew.E 3 

Tü. Clauson 950 dig ghd 4 the wife of one’s father’s younger bro- 
ther; Junior in T senior sister-in-law‘. Vgl. auch Levitskaja 
189f. (ural. Rind). 

Ein typisches Babywort wie Mama, papa, nanny, auch ttü. 
nenne, nine. Der Z enhang mit dem tü. Wort ist nicht tiber- 
zeugend, eher ein VOR T andie ES Wort. 


R 12 Tg. n3- ‚legen, stellen, kor. neh- ‚einlegen, einsetzen‘, mo. 
nere-. Falsch" ME | 
Vgl auch S 40. Der Vergleich mit mo. nere- ist falsch, da das 
Wort ‚to fill a pipe‘ bedeutet, kaum mit tg. n5- zu vergleichen. 
Auch widerspricht R sich selbst, indem er zwei Zeilen weiter mo. 
nē- < nege- heranzieht, dies laut Lessing 568 ‚to open‘. 
j ۱ 


R 13 Tg. nei-, neye (ma), nī- ‚öffnen‘, mo. ng- > nege-. „Plausibel“ 
ME. 
Zum Mo. s. Lessing (sub R 12). Zum Tg. vgl. SS 588 nī- ~ niz- 
ew.W/E, sol., lam., arm., neg., oroc., ud. uL, orok., nan., kili, ma. 
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‚öffnen‘. Dieses Wort hängt gewiß irgendwie mit mo. nege- ‚to 
open’ zusammen. In MT ist es fälschlicherweise ausgelassen wor- 
den, hätte in WESMZL stehen müssen, nach Wort 88. Wohl relativ 
alte Entlehnung Tg. — Mo. (nicht Mo. — Tg., da im Tg. keine 
Spur von -g-). 

Vgl. auch § 25 mit demselben (ausnahmsweise korrekten) Ver- 
gleich, ohne tü. Entsprechung. 


R 14 Tg. noika, noikd ‚Läuschen‘, go. (= nan.) nilk3 id., kor. ni, 7 
‚Laus‘. „Nicht betroffen“, da nur tg., dagegen mo., tü. fehlend. 

Vgl. SS 616 mit schwer feststellbarer Grundform, vielleicht ta- 
buisiert (Ekel!), vielfach umgeformt: naik3, ۱۵202۵ aber auch For- 
men mit -I-: ul, orok., nan. kili; ud. wiederum rojiya. S 563 
möchte nostrat. *neyV rekonstruieren, mit einer tg. Wurzel 
*nei(L)V. Dabei wird weder der Wechsel -l- ~ -Null- erklärt, noch 
erläutert, wie das tg. Wort mit kor. n? zu verbinden ist. 


R 15 Tg. nal, nalli ‚Brustkleid der Weiber, Schürze‘, mo. nelü, ma. 
nelu, lelu, kor. nä- ‚breit sein‘, jak. nydlbi ‚Mantel‘, tg. ilbun 
‚Breite‘, kor. nalbun ‚breit‘, mo. nere- ‚Mantel auf die Achsel wer- 
fen‘. „Falsch“. (M)E 

Mo. nelü scheint nicht belegt zu sein. 

Tg. SS 619 nal ew.W/E, lam., arm., neg., oro£., ud., ul. Orok., 
nan., kili, ma. weist am ehesten auf eine tg. Urform *lälü (so neg. 
bis ma.; im Lam. 1- > n- lautgesetzlich, vielleicht dies > ew. W/E, 
Arman, vielleicht auch ew.W/E in Analogie zu nälbi ‚Troddel‘ (da- 
her auch ew. E nälbi ‚Schürze‘). Tg. Ubun ‚Breite‘ (in SS 30 sub 
albin) ist ein anderes Wort. Ma. leli wegen -i statt -u aus einem 
nordtg. Dialekt (vgl. zum Thema MT 258f.). 

Ma. nere- (SS 625b) ist nicht verbindbar mit ۷۵, bei dem es 
sich zudem sicher um ein Babywort handelt. 


R 16 Kor. nə jg. Bruder‘ = tg. nakün ,Dienstbote, Boy‘. „Plausibel“. 
ME 

Mo. GG 114 nekun ‚Dienstbote‘. a) Dieses Wort kann tatsäch- 
lich < tg. *näkön stammen. Vgl. zum Thema die vielen Fischbe- 
zeichnungen des Mo., die aus dem Tg. stammen, MT p. 246-254. 
b) Da aber dem mo. -ü- ein tg. -ü-, nicht -i-, im Ew. entspricht, 
wird es sich eher um ein mo. Lehnwort im Tg. als umgekehrt 
handeln, s. dazu MT p. 169-172. Dieses Wort hätte in MT aufge- 
führt werden sollen, aber s. unten. 
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Tg. SS ۵172 nakan junger Verwandter' (vgl. engl. boy als An- 
rede für farbige Dienstboten): ew.W/E, sol., lam., arm. (nó), neg., 
oro£., ud.; ul., orok., nan., kili, ma. (? non), jü. Dies aber vielleicht 
< tg. *nd+kön. Bei einer Wanderung Tg. — Mo. wäre der Ver- 
gleich lautlich problemlos. So ist die Lósung a) vorzuziehen. Also 
Tg. — Mo. Der Vokal der ersten Silbe ist verschieden. Im Ew. i.a. 
ره‎ selten assimiliert > 0, u; و‎ auch sol., neg. (~ u), ud., ul., orok. 
(~ 0, u), nan., kili; hierzu vielleicht auch Jü. (vgl. Kane 667), im 
Ma. non, Plural nota (hinterer Vokalismus) könnte ein anderes 
Wort vorliegen (Bedeutung: jüngere Schwester, sonst: jüngerer 
Bruder oder jüngeres Geschwister, für beide Geschlechter). Jak. 
noko, noxo junger B e' wohl < Tg. Vgl. auch Butxa-solon. 
und manegir. Ivanovskij 30, Zhang 150. — Auch hier plausible Ähn- 
lichkeit ohne genetische Vergleichbarkeit. Zum Ma. vgl. auch 
Hauer neku ‚Freundin einer Frau, Schwester‘, nehu ,Magd' = SS 
617, dort verglichen mit mo. nekün. Vgl. auch Rozycki 161 nehu 
‚slave girl! „Problematit, the MA transcription indicates a foreign 
word which would not be MO in origin“; 162 neku ‚a woman’s 
female friend, sworn sister’, jiiréen nekun ‚friend‘. Early Mo. > 
Ma/J. Stellt es aber zu mo. nökör ‚friend‘, was wohl nicht korrekt 
ist. 

l | 
R 17 Kor. nagi-, nyagi- ‚schauen, betrachten‘, tg. naka, ríaka- be- 
absichtigen‘, mo. neke- ‚verfolgen‘. „Plausibel“. ME 

Mo. "e Lessing ,to claim, demand, pursue in order to seize, 
seek’. | 

Im Tg. finden sich drei vergleichbare Belege: SS 618 nako- ew. W 
‚(Sich be-)kimpfen‘; 651 ۱2۵62 ‚sich mit etwas befassen‘ ew.E, 
lam., armi, neg., oro¢., ud. (dort verglichen mit mo. neke-); 618 
narddi- ‚verfolgen‘, ebenfalls verglichen mit mo. neke; vgl. aber 
auch 515 lehe- ‚reklamieren, appellieren‘, das dort gleichfalls mit 
mo. neke- verglichen wird. Vgl. auch P 24. In der Tat ließe sich an 
eine Urbedeutung ‚planen, verfolgen‘ denken. Dann käme noch 
SS 651 naka ‚Fährte eines Tieres‘ ew.W/E, lam. hinzu, à la rigueur 
auch 651 112/23 ‚Zobel‘ ew. W/E. Aber vgl. Rédei 326 FU, ?U riukse 
Zobel, Marder‘, juk. noxšo, sam. (jurek.) nexe ‚Polarfuchs‘. 

Ein Zusammenhang des tg. und mo. Wortes ist wahrscheinlich. 
Aber wer hat von wem? Vielleicht altes Jägerwort und dann eher 
Tg. -> Mo! i 
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Vgl. auch Titov 100 niko-, neka- ‚wollen‘, Doerfer 1986, 89 (solo- 
nisch), im Sibe-Ma. auch ‚verfolgen‘. 


R 18 Kor. nakma ,Fetzen, Lappen‘, tg. nagd’, naktal- ‚abnutzen, 
zerreißen‘. „Nicht betroffen“. Außer im Kor. ist das Wort nur im 
zejischen Dialekt (ew.E) belegt, vgl. SS 616. Entfällt, eine Wande- 
rung Kor. — Zej. ist nicht belegbar. 


R. 19 Mo. niqa- ‚töten‘, tü. yig- jumstürzen. „Plausibel“. TM (E). 

Tu. yïq- kann schwerlich mit mo. niga- verglichen werden, da 
dieses nicht existiert. Korrekt wäre mo. niqu-, nuqu- (chalcha 
nux-). Die Bedeutung mo. Lessing مار‎ overthrow, demolish, de- 
stroy‘ einerseits und Clauson 897 ‚to rub, massage; to mash, press, 
kneed; to crumple, to finish off, dispose of completely, kill' ande- 
rerseits sind kompatibel. Soweit zum Mo. Ein typisch politischer 
Terminus einer Herrscherkaste. Diese wurde aber im 4. Jh. ff. von 
den Mongolen gestellt, daher der mo. Ursprung des Wortes. 

Tg. wenig belegt, vgl. aber MT 229 ESMZ. Hier belegt in ma. 
niohu-, mit der typischen i-Brechung und qitanischen) Palatalisie- 
rung, also (gegen Rozycki 163) eine sehr alte Entlehnung, vgl. D 
1992, 50 (Abschnitte 11 und 15) und 1993 (Abschnitte 4.13, 4.14). 
Ma. > Ud., UL, Orok., Nan., Sol. SS 645 nuxu- etc. einerseits 
(sol. nuxunki); dagegen ew.E (Ner£insk) niku- unabhängig davon 
andererseits direkt < Mo. als modernere Entlehnung. Vgl. MT 229. 
Wie verhält sich dazu ma. SS 591 nikéa- (Hauer ‚zerstoßen, schä- 
digen‘)? 

Tü. s. oben. Beim Übergang tabgat-mo. niqu- > yig- dürfte 
derselbe Vorgang vorliegen wie bei der Übernahme solcher Ter- 
mini wie *bar?bal ‚Statue‘ > alttü. balbal (yüan-mo. barimal) und 
der mo. Pluralsuffix -t, -s, -n, wohl auch -gün, vgl. D 1992, 1-2. 
Das im Tü. nicht vorhandene ń- ist durch y- substituiert worden. 
Vgl auch Levitskaja 273-275, P. 22. Wie steht dazu ural Rédei 
317f. ńiks ‚sich beugen, sich biegen”? 


R 20 Tg. Y£amü-mo ‚weich‘, mo. nimün, tü. yim$aq. ,Plausibel". 
(T)ME. Andere Vergleiche bei P 16: mo. nimgen ,dünn, weich, 
zart‘ = ew. hamuma ‚weich, zart‘ = ti. yimsag; I 321 ۸ 
‚weich‘ = tü. yim$aq, mo. nemegün, ew. hamu-m4, S 240 n/e/mV 
(~ -b-) ‚dünn‘ = tii. yubga, mo. nimgen, tg. nem(i)-. Welche Be- 
lege liegen zugrunde? 
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Mo. nimun gibt es nicht, wohl aber nimgen Lessing 584 ‚thin‘ 
einerseits und nemegün Lessing 574 ‚soft, gentle, pliable‘ anderer- 
seits. Dies sind zwei verschiedene Etyma/Lemmata. Da durch 
Klopfen .. Weichheit als auch Dünne z.B. eines Fells eintritt, 
liegt ein Zusamme nahe. Er ist aber heute nicht mehr nach- 
vollziehbar. Bei nemegün ließe sich wegen des Vokals an tg. Ein- 
fluß denken. 

Tg. SS 652f. namu-ma, vgl. MT 165 ew. W/E, neg., kili, ma., nan. 
Die tg. W 1 ist am ehesten *ridmJ. Sie paßt gar nicht zum ti. 
Wort, jedoch recht gut zum mo. neme-gün. Abseits stehen tü. 
yum-, yubqa und mo. himgen. Relativ der beste Vergleich findet 
sich also þei I, der schlechteste bei S. Vgl. auch sam. Janhunen 
1977, 106, tûma, Rédei 314 FU ńäm3, 330 ural. ńym3 ‚weich‘. 

Tü. umid; weich sein‘ zu yum- ‚zusammenpressen‘ (z. B. Fin- 
ger, Augen); Clauson jm ‚to be soft‘. Eben davon yum-$-aq 
‚weichgepreßt, weichgeklopft‘ (vgl. dazu die Technik, in der tii. 
mo. tg. en das Fell von Tieren bearbeiten). Runenschriftlich 
y’msq spricht nicht dagegen, da dabei -u- in schwacher Stellung 
reduziert ist. Dagegen ist yubga Clauson 874 ‚slender, insubstan- 
tial‘ vielleicht ein — Wort. Vgl. Levitskaja 245f., 252f., P 20, 
I 321, S 240. 

Wohl ein ,vorverwandtschaftliches" Wort, beruhend auf der 
Weichheit' des Sonanten m-. 


R 21 Mo. nirgi- ‚laut dröhnen, donnern‘, tg. niril-, ńurgi-, jak. 
nirgiy-, nirgiy-. „Unwährscheinlich“. MT. 

Mo. Lessing nirge- ‚to strike (as lightning), to rumble, roll‘. 

SS 599 tg. nirgi ‚Lärm‘ ew.E, lam., kili. Vgl. MT 253 nirge- ‚blit- 
zen, donnern ESZL, auch birare, nan. Bikin, aber auch nan. 
Onenko =: übliches Nan. Auch jak. Wohl daher als Wanderwort. 
Mo. einerseits — Jak. |— Ew.E., Lam., andererseits von Ew.E. 
auch — Mandschurei- (Birare) — Nan. (dieses sicher nicht 
direkt < Mo., s. MT p. 14- 16, aber aus geographischen Gründen 
auch nicht direkt ( Jak. < Mo. Wahrscheinlich gehört im Tg. 
auch SS 639 ńirgi lam. ‚Sandbank‘ (fälschlich mit mo. dargil 
verglichen und von non getrennt: der übliche „Wechsel“ ń- ~ n-, 
S. finis. 


R 22 Mo. niruyun , Rücken', tg. eri, tii. yira-ya ‚Nordseite‘, &uv. 
Sar ‚Nacht‘. „Plausibel“. (T)ME 
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Mo. niruyun Lessing 585 ‚back ...', auch GG 117 niri'un, ni- 
ru'un, MT 387. Da die Bedeutung ‚Rücken‘ ist und für die Mongo- 
len die Ausrichtung ‚vorn‘ der Süden ist (vgl. TMEN Wörter 43 
und 84) könnte also das mo. Wort nur den Norden bezeichnen. 

Tg. MT 387 ‚Rücken‘ vgl. SS 639f. ew.E ńirt-kta, ähnlich negi- 
dal; ud., oro&., 7itkta, kili bis orok. ńirikta, lam., arm. ńirt (vgl. 
auch sol. nira ,Dachfirstbalken' (D 1986, 89), also ESZL. 

Die tg. und mo. Wörter hängen sicher zusammen. Wie steht es 
mit tü. yir? Vgl. Clauson 954 ‚the north‘ yir (yir) ~ ir (ir). Vgl. 
auch P 23. Im tü. Bereich ist die Hauptrichtung (,vorn") der 
Osten. Gleichwohl bedeutet (y)ir ‚Norden‘. Vgl. auch P 23. Hierzu 
ist zu bedenken: Das Nebeneinander von alttü. yir ~ und ir weist 
auf älter tü. *hir, s. Doerfer 1981, vor allem 112-141. Und dieses 
*h- ist wiederum < *p- entstanden, so daß ,Nord' = *pir gilt. Dies 
aber läßt sich nicht mit niruyun verbinden. 


R 23 Kor. ni in ni-gora ‚get out‘, auch ńi-, nə- verschwinden, ew. 
ni-bo- ‚weglaufen‘. „Nicht betroffen". 

Außer Kor. wird also nur Ew. verglichen, das aber laut SS 589 
nur nepisch ist: nibo-, nibo-. Ob damit ul. ńi-, M, nofu- zu Ver- 
binden ist? Kaum, da in SS kein vergleichbares Wort belegt. Oder 
denkt R. an Belege wie SS 588 ul. n?-, ńiji- „öffnen“? Dazu hier 
R 13. 


R 24 Mo. nidün ‚Auge‘, tung. nundun, rundun id. (< burj.), Kor. 
nun. „Falsch“. 

Zu mo. nidün vgl. Lessing 578. Das Wort wird auch verglichen 
bei Poppe 20, der sogar meint, es gehe auf *nündün zurück. Aber 
Ramstedts Bemerkung ,(< burj.) trifft zu. Vgl. die Urquelle: Titov 
104; der dort als Beleg zitierte Satz nildunin burtalxai ‚sein Auge 
ist weit aufgerissen' (mo. bülterkei) ist burjatisch. SS 646 ,évenk. 
nundun (< mo.)* hätte als nichttg. ausgelassen werden müssen. 
Das Wort mo. nidiin kann in ni-diin zerlegt werden. Naheres s. 
in D 1995a, 263. Daß Bilingue bei der Befragung während einer 
Feldforschung oft Beispiele aus der je anderen Sprache geben, ist 
ein bekanntes Faktum. Vgl. dazu WCh. 22f., 42b und Doerfer 1987, 
vor allem 22-29. Hier sei noch ein älteres Beispiel dazu gegeben: 
Bei Ivanovskij sind viele Belege, die als St, S?, Sf, S" markiert 
sind, tatsächlich nicht „solonisch“ (S), sondern D = dagurisch. So 
z.B. 20 oso ‚Wasser‘ = mo. usun, 34 čiki ‚Ohr‘ = mo. Cikin — 
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und so auch 30 nide ‚Auge‘. Vgl. dazu die Bemerkungen über die 
Informanten bei Ivanovskij VIf. R 24 einfach als „tungusisch“ zu 
bezeichnen, heißt die Prinzipien der Feldforschung mißachten. 

5 21 vergleicht n *niä mit tü. yal’ ‚Träne‘ (Clauson 975f. 
yas), mo. nidün, tg. *“hid-sa. Damit entgeht er dem Fehler des 
Vergleichs von mo. ni-diin (nidü-n?) mit tg. „Rundun“, schafft 
aber neue Wirrnis (Buber: „Irmis und Wirrnis“). Gott schuf das 
Licht aus dem Chaos, S. schafft das Chaos aus dem Halbdunkel. 
Die tg. Grundform yd+sa ist inkomparabel mit mo. ni+dün. Vgl. 
auch Vietze 491. Falsch. 


R 25 Tg. tuna, ۵ nasser Schnee‘, kor. niin ‚Schnee‘. „Nicht 
betroffen‘. E 

Vgl. SS 510 luo ~ 60262 ‚nasser Schnee‘ ew. W/E, neg. Tg. 
*lönä. Der Anlaut ist echt tg., ein tü. oder mo. Vergleichswort 
findet sich nicht. Man darf sagen: l- ist ein typisch tg. Schibboleth. 
Die Wörter mit l- bei Clauson 763f. und Lessing 513-518 sind 
Lehnwörttr, meist aus dem Chinesischen. Schwierig ist tii, mo. 
la&in, latin, način ‚Falke‘. Wohl nicht > Tochar., aber auch nicht 
> Tg. Ob aus einer egangenen paläoasiatischen Sprache? 
Der Anlaut l- ist nicht tü. und auch nicht mo., wohl aber tg., vgl. 
auch R 5. Wörter mit l- werden in einer besonderen Arbeit behan- 
delt werden. Dabei ist zu beachten, daß im Lam. *l- > n-. Vgl. S 
575. Kaum hierzu Rédei 261 U l’om63 ‚gefrorener dünner Schnee‘. 


R 26 Tg. nunur, lunur|,abends, in der Dämmerung‘, mtü. ingir, 
küär. dnir „Unwahrscheinlich“ TE. 

Tg. SS 511 lunur Abend’ ~ nuņur ‚Abend‘ (russ. večer) nur 
ew. W/E. Tg. مج‎ | 

Tü. Clauson 100 igit (recte emir) vgl. WCh. á'pgür > ۳ 
Kann mit dem tg. Wort weder vom Vokalismus, noch vom Konso- 
nantismus her verglichén werden. 

TeniSev 81f. vergleicht u.a. tg. ine-gi ‚Tag‘. Dazu vgl. SS 318. 
inə- tiber'*inna > *indä- ‚tagen‘ ew.W/E, sol. lam., arm., neg., 
oroé., ud. ul., orok., nar., kili, ma., Jü. Jedenfalls ist ein Vergleich 
tg. *lönör mit tü. dygar ebenso unwahrscheinlich wie der Ver- 
gleich tg. indd- ‚tagen‘ mit tü. ängor. Vgl. auch Räsänen 172 und 
Levitskaja 354-356 (beide fälschlich mit iņir). 


R 27 Tg. *tukcuro-, ńakčərə- ‚sich biegen‘, tü. yükün- id. „Unwahr- 
scheinlich“. TE 
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Tg. SS 651 ńakčə ‚Buckel‘, auch ńokčoro- u.ä. ‚sich biegen‘ ew. 
W/E, lam., auch jak. belegt: ńoxčoi-, auch dolgan. Stachowski 187 
ńokčo, nöklö(kä). Woher das Wort? Jedenfalls nicht mit ti. yü- 
kən- zu vergleichen, da dieses Reflexiv zu yü-k- ‚werfen‘ (also 
‚sich niederwerfen‘). Vgl. Clauson 913 ‚to bow‘; der chaladsch Be- 
leg ist dazu die Grundform, vgl. WCh 225. Tg. wohl (falls nicht 
entlehnt — aber woher?) *näklä- oder *nökcä-/nökcö- (eine 
leicht expressiv wirkende Form). 

Laut der bekannten Zählung Radloffs ist nur etwa ein Drittel 
der jak. Wörter tü., ein Drittel mo., der Rest aus einem Substrat 
X. Kaluzyfskis Untersuchungen haben einen erheblichen Teil der 
Rätsel gelöst: vieles ist doch mo., manches tg., einiges wohl auch 
paläoasiatisch. Ein Vergleich tii. yü-k- ‚werfen‘ ~ tg. riakéa ‚Buk- 
kel' usw. ist verfehlt. Vgl. auch (?) R 19. 


R 28 Mo. no-Ca-, tg. nu-l- ‚sich zünden'. Nnü-ksa ‚Ruß‘. Tü. angeb- 
lich yal-. ,Unwahrscheinlich". (DME 

Mo. Lessing nöle ‚fire, flame‘, nöle-de- ‚to ignite’. Vgl. R 33 (und 
P 11), aber auch Lessing nocu- ,to seize, grasp' oder eher die 
Kausativform nocoya- ,to ignite’. Nur damit ist vergleichbar tg. SS 
606 ew. Castrén nodö-, Ner&insk nodo- ‚in Brand stecken‘. 

Tg. 609 nul- ‚anzünden‘ ~ nul-. Dies ist wohl ein Inchoativ auf 
-]- (Benzing 120) zu nu- SS 609 Nertinsk ew. W/E. Aber vielleicht 
gilt doch eher eine Wurzel nul- (während in nu- falsche Abtren- 
nung vorliegt). Vgl. noch lam. nulu-, neg. nul- sowie Ableitungen 
von ńul- in UL, Nan. SS vergleicht damit wie P mo. nöle, nölüge 
‚Flamme‘, nölede-, s. oben. 

Tu. yal-, vgl. Clauson 918 (der ya-l- trennt) gehört nicht hierher. 
Auch P 22 vergleicht mo. nölüge ‚Flamme‘ mit ew. nul- ‚Feuer 
machen‘. Offenbar sind mo. noéo-, tg. nu(L)-, Ru(l)- wie auch tû. 
yal- sämtlich voneinander zu trennen. 


R 29 Mo. nudur- ‚boxen‘, nw/idurga ‚Faust‘, uig. yuduruq; mo. 
nu jan, tg. nurka < *nudr-ka ~ nudrga, mit -rg- > ma., ul. -f-, 
nan. -ig-. „Plausibel“ TME 

Mo. vgl. noch P 17 nidurga > *ńudurka, also Anlaut ni- > 
ńu-. Im Mo. ist wohl nudurya die ältere Form, so in GG und HY. 
Dagegen dürfte mo. nidurya eine Analogieform nach nidur-, 
nhudur- ‚boxen‘ sein. Vgl. auch Lessing 579 nidur-, nidurya. 
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Tg. SS 590 nidurga Nertinsk Castrén, nurka, „solon.“ Ivanovs- 
kij 65 nurugá (manegir.), noryá (Butxa-sol.), nolga, noiga neg., 
nugga, nurka oroc., ńu(g)ja ul., nujan ma. Vgl. MT 197; nurga 
in Analogie zu tg. durga bzw. Kontamination damit, vgl. SS 6 
(ew.E, lam., neg., orok.). 

Tii. Clauson 892 als ytóruq zitiert, wegen TT V. Dies aber hapax 
legomenon, soll heißer yudruq? (T V stammt aus Epoche Ud = 
Anfang 13. Jh., s. Doerfer 1995b, 263.) Das ist jünger als ME, der 
yudruq aufweist. Levitskaja 248f. führt das Wort als yumruq — 
yidruq und daraus kohtaminierte Formen auf. Die Belege mit 
-m- sind Analogiebildungen zu yum- ,zusammendrücken (die 
Faust). TeniSev 253 rekonstruiert tl. *y)pórug und ,altaisch" 
*nind Zu MT 197: streiche den Vergleich mit tü. „yudur-“, 
da recte ylöür-, zu yiid- ‚aufladen und forttragen'. 

Wahrscheinlichste othese: älteres mo. ?tudur-, davon nu- 
durya. Vgl. dazu den Beleg in GG Paragraph 59: Cinggis Chan hielt 
bei seiner Geburt einen Blutklumpen in der Faust. Die Faust ist also 
ein Ausdruck geballter Herrscherkraft. (Ein ähnlicher Gedanke 
liegt beim! Rotfrontkämpfergruß vor.) Schon daher mo. Herkunft 
wahrscheinlich. (Die Tungusen traten mit den Jür&en und Mand- 
schu erst später „in die Weltgeschichte“ ein.) Später mo. *nudurga 
> tg. ... nurga, cf. dazu Doerfer 1992, 50, Nr. 11; 1993, 84, Nr. 4.13 
und zu tli. yudrug, mit Substitution des y- für h-, wie bei R 19. 


R 30 Mo. nai, nayir Fest, Vergnügen‘, tg. na-ka, ńa-ka ‚gut‘. ME. 
„Falsch“. ' 

Mo. Lessing nai ,friendship‘, nair ,accord, harmony’. Vgl. R 4. 

Tg. SS 628 naka ew.W/E, lam. (rak), arm., oroc. Ob auch zu 
vergleichen (?) 487 laka neg., nan., kili, ma. ‚zu rechter Zeit, an- 
scheinend“. Vielleicht ursprünglich ein wort, mit späterer Bedeu- 
tungsspaltung. Vgl. R 4 zum Fehlen des Wortausgangs -r, ferner 
P 2 sowie Lessing nai ‚friendship‘ gegen nayir ,accord, harmony‘. 

R 2 vergleicht mo. nayira- ‚sich vermischen‘, nayir ‚Harmonie‘, 
nayiji ‚Freundin‘ mit ma. nara-, angeblich > naira- ‚lieben‘ und 
nairahün|,konziliant‘ sowie tü. yara- ‚taugen, passend sein‘ (was 
nicht angeht). i 


R 31 Mo. poker ‚Gefährte‘ < viell. *nók ‚Seite‘, kor. nyak ‚Seite, 
Richtung‘, tung. ńak id., jak. dogor ,Kamerad' > mo.; monguor 
roo ‚Richtung, Seite‘. „Falsch“. ME 
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Mo. nökör hängt wohl mit nököge (GG 118 nökö’e) ‚einer von ` 
zweien zusammen. Die Wurzel ist *nökä. Woher monguor roo? ` 


Kaum zu mo. huruyu ‚hinab‘. Vielmehr ist *nökä isoliert, findet 
weder im Tü. noch im Tg. eine Entsprechung. Mit „rak“ könnte 
lam. nak gemeint sein. Vgl. dazu R 30. 


R 32 Kor. nil- ‚waschen, reinigen‘, tung. nan. ńiluri-, ma. nila-, 
ul. ńilu-, ili-. „Nicht betroffen“, da nur E? 

Vgl. aber I 325 vila ‚schleimig‘, deskriptiv, „altaisch“ = mo. nila- 
Smazyvat" (Lessing ‚to smear, rub‘), also ‚einschmieren‘. SS 592 
nili- ew.W Titov 101 nili- ‚(Knochen vom Fleisch) säubern‘, auch 
ul., nan., ma. Ob innertg. Wanderung? (Ausgangspunkt?) Gehören 
die mo. und tg. Belege zusammen? Anders MT 386: ‚fettig‘ (mo. 
nilayun, so zu lesen nach chalcha ńalūn Lessing ,oily, greasy, 
cloying, excessively sweet (taste), disgusting‘ (Kowalewski II 660 
‚puant‘). 

Zum Tg. vgl. SS 630 ńalikin ‚feucht, frisch‘ ew.E, lam., neg., ud., 
ul, orok., nan., kili > *ralukun. Dort auch verglichen mo. nilga 
‚neugeboren‘; vgl. R2, P 21, S 145. Die Bedeutungen werden bei 
den Stichwörtern sehr verschieden angegeben, vornehmlich da 
auch noch mo. nasun < angeblich *nal-sun verglichen wird (R 
2), aber P 2 nilga jung, klein, frisch‘, jedoch mo. nilayun ‚roh, 
widerlich’, burjat. rulgar ‚schleimig‘, nan. ńalun ‚frisch, unge- 
kocht‘ etc. S 145 vergleicht vial’V ‚feucht‘ mit tü. yd (cf. Clauson 
975f. und R 2), wobei auch nilga verglichen wird. Was ist nun die 


Bedeutung? 


‚säubern, reinigen‘ 
‚(das Gegenteil) schmierig, widerlich, roh‘ 
jung, frisch‘? 


Es fällt schwer, diese Wörter semantisch zu vereinigen, es sei 
denn durch einen lucus a non lucendo, etwa ‚schmierig‘ (Wider- 
lich) ~ ‚von der Schmiere säubern‘ (nämlich wie ein Neugebore- 
nes) — ‚jung, frisch‘. Ein solcher Vergleich wäre zur Not zulässig, 
wenn die Verwandtschaft der „altaischen“ Sprachen bereits be- 
wiesen wäre (wovon die Verfasser offenbar ausgehen); er ist aber 
nicht geeignet, Verwandtschaft zu begründen. Das ganze Chaos 
der Nostratik zeigt sich an diesem Beispiel. Vgl. aber Rédei 318f. 
nila FÜ ‚etwas schlüpfriges; Baumsaft, Schleim, Splint; schlüpfrig 
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sein, sich ablösen, ablösen, schinden‘, 329 idem (Variante) U. Es 
kann sich also um eirlen Sprachtrakt handeln, auf deskriptiver 
Basis, etwa Fu — — Tg. > Mo. (Ob auch — tü. yil- ‚glit- 
schen‘. Dies aber eher zu Clauson 126 4l- ‚to descend‘ passend, > 
*pil-.) | 


KR 33 Kor. nul- rennet ‚mo. nurma ,Glut, heiße Kohle‘, tg. ۳ 
‚heiß, gebrannt werden‘, dial. lur-gi- ‚brennen‘. „Falsch“. ME 

Mo. Lessing nurma ‚hot cinders, ambers, campfire’. 

Tg. SS 649 nürs- ‚gehärtet sein (Metall)‘ ew.W/E, lam., neg. 
führt zurück auf tg. *Aörd-. Ein anderes Wort ist SS 512 lurgi- 
ew.W/E, lam., neg., (?) ‚brennen‘ (wohl deskriptiv) < lör-gi-, 
wobei -gi- wohl wie bei Benzing 922 als Kausativsuffix aufzufas- 
sen ist, zur Wurzel *lör-. Keine der beiden Wurzeln läßt sich mit 
mo. nurma vereinen. + Vgl. auch P 11. 


Resultat: Plausibel und kugleich möglich sind allein die Verbindun- 
gen der Wörter R 5 (TME, aber deskriptiv, daher nichtssagend), 
R 10 (TM, unwahrscheinlich, da hierbei Annahme eines Wortklas- 
senwechsels nótig), R 15 (nur ME), R 16 (nur ME), R 19 (nur TM), 
R 20 (Nur ME), R 22 (nur ME), R 29 (TME). Dies sind 9 von 33 
Wortern = 27%, jedoch nur 4 mit Beteiligung von T = 12%. Einiger- 
mafsen sicher scheinen; von den Wörtern mit T allein R 19, R 29, 
also 2 Wörter = 6%. Hier ist aber nicht genetische, sondern areale 
Verbindung angezeigt (mit Substitution von y- für ń-). 
| 

P1=R6. ۱ 
P 2 = R ۰ | 
P 3 Mo. namuy ‚Sumpf‘ = ew. namargan, lam. ndwukta ‚Moos‘ 
„Plausibel“. ME 

Mo. namay/namuy(tai) scheint zusammenzuhängen mit nam, 
namaya, namanécila(l)) namda, namdal, namuyna-, namulja-, 
namur (?), namqan, namqara-, namji(yan) zur Wurzel nam 
‚low‘ (Lessing 562f.). Dazu vielleicht auch burjat. Ceremisov 320 
namarga, und von daher SS 581 namargan, beschrankt auf Ner- 
cinsk (ew.E). Bei einem Sprachvergleich sollten stets alle Glieder 
einer Wortsippe betrachtet werden, nicht allein das zufällig Pas- 
sende. 

Ein anderes Wort ist SS 485f. lavikta ew.W/E, lam., arm., neg., 
oro£., ud., orok. < tg. *labu+g-+ta ‚Moos‘. 
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Vgl. I 263, worin mo. namu mit tg. *lamu ‚Meer‘ verglichen 
wird (mit Hinweis auf deutsch Meer ~ Moor). Dazu vgl. SS 490f. 
lamu ew.W/E (auch der Baikalsee, vgl. das russische Lied „slav- 
noe more, svja$tennyj Bajkal“ ‚ruhmreiches Meer, heiliger Bai- 
kal‘), lam., arm., neg., oroé., ud., ul., orok., nan., kili, ma.), vielfach 
mit n-, so auch ma. namu, aber jak. Lami ‚Ochotsk‘. Vgl. aber 
auch Bruno Lewin in BILS 210 nami ‚sea‘ (Paikche), ‚wave‘ (ja- 
pan.), andererseits auch sam. yäm (Janhunen 40). Ob auch ein 
Sprachtrakt? 


P 4 Mo. nayida- „hoffen, neidisch sein‘ = ew. nadit- ,sich etwas 
einbilden, argwöhnen‘. „Falsch“. ME 

Mo. Lessing 558 ‚to hope, rely upon‘, Kowalewski 11.596 
espérer, avoir espérance; étre dans l'attente de‘. Dies wohl zu na? 
friendship‘, wozu vgl. R 30. 

Tg. SS 577f. nadi- ew.W/E, lam. ,ablehnen, verdáchtigen'. Die 
vagen Bedeutungen scheinen nicht gut zusammenzupassen. Auch 
lautlich geht die Gleichung nicht auf. 


P 5 Mo. nemüre- ,bedecken, ein Kleidungsstück überwerfen, 
überdecken' = ew. n3maw- ,sich bedecken', ma. nemergen ,Man- 
tel aus Gras‘. „Plausibel“ ME. 

Mo. Lessing nemiir-, nömür- ‚to throw or wear a garment over 
one’s shoulder’; nemüri, nómüri ,shelter, cover‘. Vgl. auch M 117. 
Was ist älter: -e- oder -6-? 

Tg. MT 622 nəmə ew.W/E, lam., arm., oroC., ud., orok., ma. 
‚bedecken‘, also WEMZL. Vgl. aber auch EKÜS bei D. 1986, 89: 
sol. nem-, Shir. nama- birare, näma- manegir., also auch S. Zum 
Ma. vgl. Rozycki 162 nemerhen, angeblich “recent MO — MA on 
etymon basis“. Auch fürcen: Kane Nr. 992 niemure. Dies nun als 
Kleidungsstück (ma. nemerken, jünger nemerhen) typisches Wan- 
derwort, wie Frack > franz. frac < german. hrok usw. Es ist mög- 
lich, daß die ältere tg. Form *ndémbd- ist, wegen der vielleicht 
konservativen volleren Form im Orokischen. Zu einem móglichen 
Zusammenhang vgl. P 6 und R 10. Das mo. Wort vielleicht < Tg. 


P 6 - R 10, vgl. auch P 5. 


P 7 Mo. negüresün ,Kohle' = ma. nemuri ,Kohlengrube'. , Unwahr- 
scheinlich*. ME 
Mo. Lessing negüresün ,coal, charcoal. 
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Tg. nur ma. SS 621 nemu ‚Erz, Erzarbeiter, Fundorte‘, nemuri 
‚Steinkohlenbergwerk‘ ‘als Neologismus, also bei Rozycki nicht 
aufgenommen. Geht auch lautlich nicht auf. Und nemuri scheint 
nach nemu umgeformt zu sein. Ein ganz ratselhaftes Beispiel. 


P 8 Mo. negii- ‚umziehen‘ = ma. neo-, ew. nulgi-. ,Plausibel*. ME 

Mo. negii- Lessing , to nomadize‘, GG 116 ne’ü- ‚trekken‘. Vgl. 
auch burjat. n2go- (< ITg.). 

Tg. SS 609f. nulgt Umzug (von Nomaden)‘, besser: nilgi, auch 
nülgi- umziehen' ew. W/E, sol, lam., arm. (?), neg., oroé., ul, 
orok., nan., kili (beide nukte- < neu-kte-), ma., neo- (auch nukte- 
<N i, vgl. Belege|für Z — M in MT p. 260). In MT versehent- 
lich nicht aufgenommen. 

Zu den Suffixen vgl. ۱۳۵۴۵۵6 1954, § 228 bzw. Benzing 122, also 


wohl *negii-lge- und daran angefügt tg. -gi- > negil-lge-gi-. 
P 9 s. R. 16. | 

P 10. Mo. Mo. Mo. nomuyan > namukan ‚friedlich‘, tü. yavas. 
„Plausibel“. M (T) [E] ' 

Mo. Lessing nomuxan peaceful ...‘. Mo. namuyan ist nicht 
belegt. Die Vokalfolge a — u ist aber auch i im Mo. ganz gewöhn- 
lich, vgl. z.B. dalu ‚Schulter‘, aru ‚Rückseite‘. Die Form des Ordos 
weist auf nomogon ~ yon. Vgl. aber daneben mo. nam Les- 
sing ‚low, iquitness', auch burjat., s. P 3. 

Tg. SS 604. Hier sind sub nömän ‚langsam, bedächtig‘ minde- 
stens zwei Typen engefaßt: 

(1) nomokon und ähhlich < mo. nomogan: ew.W/E (dazu viel- 
leicht auch Formen mit -u- und -A- wie nep., @ulman. ńumu - 
oder Fremdeinfluß?), sol, arm., auch lam. (teilweise mit -u-), ul., 
orok., nan. ma., jü. Vgl auch Rozycki 614 nomhon. Dazu vgl. 
noch čukě. nomgon. | 

(2) Formen, die aufj mo. nam zurückgehen (wie jak., oro£.) 
oder damit kontaminiert sind: neg. namaxan ~ nomoxon. Vgl. 
zum Tg. MT 134 (ESMZL, dazu barguzin-ew. = ew.W). 

Schwierig bleibt doth "uma, numu, eigentlich < *nömö, 
moms (7) — ob beeinflußt von SS 645f. ńumu ‚Schwäche, Unver- 
— ew.W/E, lam., heg. „ nan, ma. (wo aber neben -u- auch 

, -à- belegt ist; all diese Wurzeln benachbarter Bedeutung mó- 
Be weitgehend kontaminiert sein). 
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Tü. yavas (Clauson 880) gehört jedenfalls nicht hierzu. S 426 ver- 
gleicht das Wort mit „nomu-kan“ und tg. rama (SS 630f.) ew.W/ 
E, sol., lam., arm., neg., oroc., ud., ul, orok., nan., kili ,;warm’. Vgl. 
Clauson 872-877. Die Grundbedeutung des tü. Wortes ist ‚zahm, 
zähmen‘. Wie steht dazu Clauson 872 yava yer ‚a warm place (shel- 
tered) from the cold‘? Ist überhaupt yava zu lesen (oder yävä)? Be- 
deutungsentwicklung? Jedenfalls schon aus lautlichen Gründen 
nicht mit dem mo.-tg. Wort vergleichbar (-v- ungleich -m-). 

P 11 Mo. nólüge ‚Flamme‘ = ew. nul- ‚Feuer machen‘, lam. nulul- 
flammen‘. ,Plausibel". MT 

Mo. nölüge bei Lessing nicht belegt, vgl. aber nöle ‚fire, flame’. 
Wie steht dazu nélil- ,whirl or gyrate’? Vgl. R 28. 
12s. R 3. 


P 13 Mo. niyasun ,Eiterkliimpchen in den Augen‘ = ma. niyaki, 
auch niya- ‚faulen, verwesen', tg. ńdksa ,Plausibel". ME 

Mo. Lessing niya- (chalcha nà-) ‚to paste, glue, stick’, niyasun 
glue, paste‘, burjat. Yíagahan. Ob zu vergleichen Lessing niyan 
infection, epidemic? 

Tg. SS 628f. 7id- ,eitern', ńāksə usw. ,Eiter' ew.W/E, lam., arm., 
neg., 0۳0, ud., uL, orok., nan., kili, ma. Tg. *nä-, *rid-g-sa. SS 
vergleicht mo. mo. niyu, niyu-ga-, das aber laut Lessing (auch 
Kowalewski 646f.) ,to hide, conceal‘ bedeutet. Vgl. MT 53. Diese 
Worter scheinen zusammenzugehóren. Aber vielleicht eher ur- 
sprünglich tg.: dort nicht nur 7id- usw., sondern auch eine reiche 
Sippe. Immerhin auch Mo. — Tg. móglich, dort erst Sippe entwik- 
kelt. Vgl. P 18: mo. niya- (GG ni'a-) dürfte hierzugehören. 

P 14 Mo. nogoyan < *nigoyan ‚grün‘, vgl. nigu ‚Wiese‘ = ma. 
niowanggiyan, auch nioro- ‚grünen‘, lam. 11063 ‚das Grün‘. „Plau- 
sibel“. ME 

Mo. Lessing noyuyan ,grass, vegetable’, chalcha nogö, auch 
‚green‘. Der Zusammenhang mo. nogoyan ‚grün‘ ~ nigu ‚Wiese‘ 
ist einleuchtend, geht aber lautlich nicht ohne weiteres auf. 

Das Tg. bietet 3 Vergleichstypen: Vgl. MT 133. 

Vgl. MT 133, SS 601-603: 

(1) ew.E noyön, sol. nach Lie 154 nogun, nach Poppe 1931, 62 
nogö ‚Kohl‘, noyo ‚Gras‘, Zhang 156 day nugà ,cabbage', manegir. 
Ivanovskij 63 namin ‚grün‘, vgl. auch Shir. 187 noyon manegir. E 
und S gehen direkt auf das Mo. zuriick (dagur. bzw. burjat.). 
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(2) Wegen des abweichenden Vokalismus ganz abseits steht 
lam. (£068 ‚das Grün‘, ; nämlich ‚Pflanze, junge Saat, Getreide, 
Blüte‘, vgl. Lamutisches Wörterbuch 792 = SS 349b. 

(3) Eine dritte Linie ist MZL: lam. rönta- ‚einen blauen Fleck 
kriegen‘, auch oroé., ud, ul, orok., nan., ma, die auf eine Wurzel 
No ~ og zurückgehen. Im Ma. aber niowanggiyan, ähnlich 
jürcen, direkt < Mo. (vgl. auch mo. Cagayan ‚weiß‘ = ma. Šang- 
giyan. Dies könnte als: vierte Linie bezeichnet werden, die sich 
wieder der ersten nähert, freilich ganz anderen Ursprungs ist. Die 
ma. Endung -giyan entspricht mo. -yan (Archaismus?). 

Zur Palatalisierung in nö, niowanggiyan vgl. D 1992, 50 
(Nr. 11), D 1993, 84 (Nr. 4.13): ein Merkmal des Qitaá-Mo. Dieser 
Einfluß hat ew.E, S nicht berührt, während ew.W vom Mo. grund- 
sätzlich nicht betroffen ist. Vgl. auch Rozycki 162f. zu ma. nio- 
han. — Eine der vielen wandernden Farbbezeichnungen, vgl. 
franz. bleu, blanc, deutsch orange, violett. Die Rekonstruktion 
*lökv bei S 449 ist offenbar im Würfelspiel erfunden worden, sie 
hat keinen ames mit den Belegen. 


P 15 Mo. nigusun, nugsun > nogusun ‚Ente‘ = ma. niyongniy- 
aha, ew. ۲ ‚Gans‘. ,Expressiv/mpressiv" (daher bedeu- 
tungslos). ME ۱ 

Mo. Lessing nuyusun, ordos nugusu, chalcha nugasun, burjat. 
nugahan, aber GG nogosu. Als Urform ist anscheinend *nogo- 
sun anzusetzen, mit einer Wurzel “nogu. Dieses Wort dürfte 
(wie bei Vogelnamen d: g) deskriptiv sein, ebenso wie das tg. 
Wort. 

Tg. SS 646f. supa Gans‘ ew.W/E, sol., neg., oroč., ud., Orok., 
nan., kili, ma., jü. Die urtg. Form ist numia-ki (bzw. -kia, s.D 
1978, 101-103), dies eventuell aus *ńugńa-kia assimiliert. Damit 
stehen sich Mo. und Tg nahe — aber nur wegen des deskriptiven 
Ursprungs. — Ein anderes Wort ist SS IL462 orb 36 ,Eisente', ähn- 
lich neg., ew.E, beide < Lam. 

S 443 zitiert (unter einer angeblichen Urform niku) tg. *ntki, 
mo. nigusun , Ente’. Vgl. dazu SS 590 nik? ew.W/E, sol. nixt, lam. 
ńieki u.ä, ud. ۵ Five (Pluralform?), orok. nàciy o und ähnlich, 
nan. "me u.ä, ma. und jü. niyehe. Hier Urform wohl *é+kia, 
ebenfalls deskriptiv, hat mit dem mo. Wort nichts zu tun. Drei 
Worter, die nur den deskriptiven Ursprung gemein haben. 
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P 16 Mo. nimgen (so auch chalcha) ‚dünn, weich, zart‘ = ew. 
namuma ‚weich, zart‘ = tii. yimsaq. „Plausibel“ (DME 

Vgl. schon R 20, wo mo. „nimün“ verglichen wird, das es aber 
nicht gibt. Besser ist der Vergleich bei I 321 mit mo. nemegin, 
lies nemegün. S 240 hat wiederum nimgen. 

Mo. Lessing 574 nemegün ‚soft, gentle; pliable’, 584 nimgen 
‚thin (of flat objects); shallow‘. Dies sind zwei zu trennende Wur- 
zeln. 

Tg. SS 652f. ńsmu-mə ‚weich‘ vgl. MT 165 *idmd, passend al- 
lein zu mo. nemegün. Alles Weitere vgl. bei R 20. 


P 17 Mo. nidurga (chal. nudurgan) < *nudurka ‚Faust‘, ma. 
nujan, ew. nurga, tii. yudruq. 

Vgl. R 29; laut Rozycki 164 „early MO — MA/STU, the NTU 
forms by another route“. 


P 18 Mo niya- ‚kleben‘ = ew. namarät-, lam. nabgi- ‚haften blei- 
ben‘, tü. yabis- id. „Falsch“. (DME. Ob hierzu P 13? 

Mo. Lessing niya-, naya-, chalcha nä-; GG ni’a-, also urmo. 
*niga-. 

Tg. SS 581 namard-, namali- u.ä. ‚haften bleiben‘, Wurzel 
nama-, belegt in ew.W/E, lam., oro£., ul, orok., nan., kili. Tg. 
*nama-. Weder Vokalismus noch Konsonantismus passen zum 
Mo. Vgl. auch SS 490 lambarä-, ew.W/E, orok., 484f. labgün- 
ew.W, neg., lam., arm., ud. Wohl deskriptiv, vielleicht auch ur-tg. 
Form mit dem allein für das Tg. charakteristischen I-. 

Tü. yap- hat nach Clauson 570f. etwa die Bedeutungen ,zusam- 
mentun', auch ‚bauen, bedecken‘ (to build, to cover, to stick toge- 
ther) Vgl noch (ausführlich und scharfsinnig) Levitskaja 126- 
129. Allgemein bedeutet das Wort etwa ,hinzutun', eine viel vagere 
Bedeutung als ,kleben' (es ist ein Allerweltsverb wie franz. faire. 
Zudem paßt es auch lautlich nicht zum Mo. und Tg. 


P 19 Mo. nilbusun ‚Träne‘ < *albursun, bur. rolmohon - tii. 
yds. 

Vgl. schon R 2, mit Ausführungen zu nilbo+sun. S 145 ver- 
gleicht tü. yds ‚feucht‘ (nach Clauson auch ‚Träne‘) mit tg. ńalikin 
usw. > ńđlu+kun ‚feucht‘, vgl. SS 630 ew.E, lam., neg., ud., ul., 
orok. nan., kili, unter Vergleich mit mo. nilga, wozu cf. R 21. 


P 20 Mo. nidün ‚Auge‘ > nündün = ew. ńundun. „Falsch“. ME 
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Vgl. R 24, S 21. Dieses burjatische Wort hat nichts mit tg. yasa 
oder tii. yds zu tun. 


P 21 Mo. nilga ‚jung, klein, frisch, unvernünftig‘, mo. nilayun < 
*ralawün ‚roh, widerlich‘, burj. ńulgar ‚schleimig, glitschig‘ = 
go. /nan./ yialun ‚frisch, ungekocht' = atü. yas ‚frisch, grün, jung, 
Lebensalter‘. „Unwahrscheinlich“. TME 

Zu mo. nilqa vgl R 2, womit mo. nilayun nichts zu tun hat 
(aber vgl. P 19). Zu S 145 cf. tii. yds etc. = R 2. 


P 22 Mo. niqu- ,kneten‘ = ma. nigéa ‚zerfallen‘ = tii. ytq- ‚zerschla- 
gen, vernichten‘. ,Plausibel". TME. Vgl. R 19. 


P 23 Mo. niruyun ‚Rücken‘ = ew. fiirü ‚eine kahle Stelle im Dik- 
kicht‘, lam. ńēri ‚Rücken‘, tii. yiraya ‚links, im Norden‘ (ursprüng- 
lich ‚hinten, im Rücken‘). „Plausibel“. TME 

Poppe meint wohl = SS 639 «tiri, wozu vgl. R 22 nicht, sondern 
SS 600 niru jamka, vpadina‘ (Grube, Höhlung) ew.W. 


P 24 Mo. neke- < ńeke- ‚verfolgen‘ = ew. rieke- ‚planen, beabsichti- 
gen‘. „Plausibel“. ME. Vgl. R 17. 


P 25 Mo. nege- ‚öffnen‘ = ma. neyi-, ew. ńi-. „Plausibel”. ME. 

Vgl. R 18. Wahrscheinlich liegt im Tg. *näi- zugrunde. In keiner 
tg. Sprache findet sich eine Entsprechung zu mo. -g-, nicht nur 
fehlt sie im Südtg. (vgl. Benzing 40), sondern auch im Nordtg. 
(das ja -g- bewahrt). 


Mit I und S öffnet sich eine neue Welt: die der Phantasie. Immer- 
hin sind bei I nach deütliche Reste philologischen Bewußtseins 
wahrnehmbar. Hier ein Beispiel. Für ‚Name‘ vergleicht er in 1317 
nimi mit Uralisch (FU + Sam.) + IE. Hier handelt es sich um 
einen Sprachtrakt, der auch das Juk. umfaßt, vgl. Collinder 127 
ural. nime (sam. nim/niim, vgl. Janhunen 55 sub nimi), juk, nim 
usw. (vgl. S 48). Aber S zieht damit keine Vergleiche zum „Altai- 
schen“, im Gegensatz zu dem völlig hemmungslosen Vorgehen 
Starostins in S 48. 

I 318 71۵/17۸ jung, neugeboren‘ = semit. nr ‚jung‘, IE jehr ,Früh- 
ling, Jahr‘) ural. 7۸۵۲۵ drav. Tar, altaisch ńđ/r/ = tü. *áar' (> yaz) 
‚Frühling‘; < frühtü. r’, bewahrt ۸۷ in bulg. = ung. nyár; mo. 
nira-i, tg. fiar: ma. niyarhün, nan. ńargi, ew. Nargucan ‚zweijäh- 
riger Elchbulle‘. „Unwahrscheinlich”. TME 


Se E 
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Ein buntes Sammelsurium von Belegen, deren Zusammengehö- 
rigkeit diskutabel ist, die aber in etwa zu R 2, R3 und P 12 passen. 


I 320 *rara ‚Feuer‘ = semit., dravida, „altaisch“ (dort *naRa 
‚Sonne‘. Das *ń- ist allein wegen des Dravida angesetzt. Vgl. übri- 
gens Menges 29; auch juk. Vgl. R3, P 12. Somit wird tü. yaz ‚Früh- 
ling, mo. nirai jung’ mit mo. naran zusammengebracht. Dabei 
i = a gesetzt und die Sonne als „junge Sonne“, als Morgensonne 
betrachtet. Sicher mag es Liebhaber der nostratischen Hypothese 
geben, die das akzeptieren. „Unwahrscheinlich“. MT 


I 321 “Rûma ‚weich‘ = tii. yimSag, mo. nemegün, ew. ridmu-md. 
„Plausibel“. (TIME. Vgl. R 20, P 16 


I 325 *nila ‚schleimig‘, ,deskriptiv^, „altaisch“ nila- ‚einschmie- 
ren‘. „Unwahrscheinlich“. TME. Vgl. R 32, P 19?, S 145. 


I 326 "ohra ‚feucht, fließen‘, „altaisch“ *íoru. „Falsch“. ME 

Verglichen wird mo. nor- (Lessing ‚to become wet, drenched’) 
mit tg. SS 636 ńärut ew.W/E, lam., arm (?), ud., nan., kili, vielleicht 
auch ma. niyari (?, der Endvokal stört, daher auch kaum < 
Nordtg.). Als tg. läßt sich etwa *idro ansetzen. Mit mo. nayur 
gegen SS nicht vergleichbar, auch nicht mit nor- oder SS 636 “iru 
W/E ‚Sumpf, See‘ ~ ew.W ríivoro-, Titov 102 niro ‚sumpfige Ebene 
im Wald’ (Kindigir, nordbaikl.), Sym-ew. ńirū (also ew.W); mit 
abweichendem Vokalismus ew.W/E 7iir3. Hier scheint eine Neue- 
rung *nirö, *riirš von Westen her eingedrungen zu sein. Ob hier 
Verbindungen bestehen. mit Collinder 159 ural. Nora, juk. rior? 
Möglicherweise ein gemeinsames, sozusagen „sibirisches“ Wort, 
unterstützt in der Wanderung durch die gemeinsame Natur des 
Landes. Vgl. auch die ausführliche Darstellung bei Rédei 324. Vgl. 
ferner R 3. 


1329 *nil- ‚abziehen (Haut, Fell)‘. ,Plausibel". TM (?) E 

Verglichen wird: Tü. yüli- (Clauson 919) ‚to shave', vgl. jakut. 
sülüt-, sului-. Die hintervokalische Form wohl in Analogie zu tü. 
yul- ‚to pull out, pluck out‘; vgl. auch Räsänen 210 yul-, 213 
yüli-. Wie steht hierzu finn. nylke- ‚die Haut schinden‘? 

Mo. Lessing 1078 fulya- ‚to pull, pull out, tear by pulling, pluck’. 
Ob dies zu julu- ‚to lay or spread out, to put in layers, to quilt? 
Vgl. aber auch fülgü-, filgü- ‚to wipe, polish, dust, to rub or brush 
against‘. 
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Tg. vgl. ia auch Räsänen ńulivūn ‚Schaber‘, aber allgemein 
SS 64b ńul- ew.E ‚schaben‘ ~ nül- ew.E, rüli-vun ew.E und nep. 
(= ew.W, aber E benachbart). Bei Levin/Potapov leider nicht be- 
legt. Tg. ferner: lam., neg., oroč., aber auch ul. Petrova 140 nulu-. 
Tg. *«ioli- : 

Der Vokalismus tü. - gegen tg. -Ö- gestattet keine direkte Ver- 
bindung der „altaischen“ Termini, es sei denn, man nehme an: a) 
Substitution tg. -ń- durch tü. y-, b) Eindringen des tg. Wortes, als 
bereits tg. *ö zu einer Art u geworden, c) ebenso *-ii- bereits -i- 
geworden, Dies wäre nur bei einem Eindringen über einen Nord- 
weg annehmbar, etwa Nordtg. > ... Tü. Verwandtschaftlich lassen 
sich die Wórter jedoch nicht verbinden. Zudem steht das Mo. ab- 
seits. Auch Tü. > Ostjak. Futaky Nr. F 67 yul-. 


I 330 250 ‚Hals, Kragen‘. „Falsch“. Ural, + TME 

Mo. ing faga ,brim ..., collar. 

Tg. SS 29 nikin+ma ew.W/E, sol., lam., neg., uL, orok., ma = 
tg. *nikin, teilweise mit Kórperteilsuffix +mA (ohne dies lam., 
ul., orok.; | nikde , e' ist ein Sonderfall). Zum Suffix vgl. 
Doerfer 1984. | 

Tü. yaqà Clauson 898, Räsänen 180. Nicht mit Halblänge, son- 
dern mit Kürze, da älter (u.a. chaladsch) yagga (Doerfer 1987, 
155). | 

Tg. *nikin und mo.-tg. jaga/yaga lassen sich nicht verbinden. 
Das mo. Wort kann sehr; wohl aus dem Tü. stammen (oder das tii. 
aus dem |Mo.): ONE wandern be- 
kanntlich leicht, so auch engl. collar < lat. collare. Die Rekon- 
struktion *nostrat. ika ist nicht einsehbar. Das Zeichen „ñ“ 
(unerklärt!) kommt nur einmal in I vor, eben in diesem Wort. Zum 
uralischen! Vergleich: Redei läßt das Wort aus. Im Suomen kielen 
etimologian sanakirja (1958) wird es als deskriptiv bezeichnet. 
Vgl. noch $ 458. | 


1331 najR Mann: IE ner, „altaisch“ *niara (= tg). „Nicht betrof. 
fen“. | 

Verglichen wird ma. niyalma usw.: SS 598f. ew.W/E riravi, 
neravi, vi, Noravi, riori, nirü, rari, sol. nirö, Ivanovskij 66 
manegir. nardvi-boyé, lam. rari, arm. veri, neg. 120/00 ... RT, 
0۲06. nd, fit, ud. 72, ni, ul. rid, Orok. nari, nan. nai, kili nira 
(bəyə), ma., jü. niyalma (fü. Yíarma?). 
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Schwierig zu erklärendes Wort. Die Versuche I *niara wie auch 
S 394 *iari sind unzureichend. Insbesondere die längeren For- 
men wie ńēravī können so nicht erklärt werden. Die Tungusolo- 
gen Cincius und Benzing haben sich erfolgversprechender be- 
müht. Cincius 285 erklärt das Wort aus *naira bəyə, was ein- 
leuchtet, da Zusammensetzungen mit baya ‚Person‘ auch lam., kili 
belegt sind. Ähnlich Benzing 38: niardbt (?). Im Tü. und Mo. keine 
Vergleichsmöglichkeit. Vgl. aber IE Pokorny 765 ner (aner, mer) 
‚Lebenskraft, Mann‘. 


S 21 نع‎ ‚Auge‘ Mo. nidün, tg. Nid-sa, tü. *yal’ ‚Träne‘. „Falsch“ 
TME. Vgl. grundsätzlich D. 1995a, worin nachgewiesen wird: 

a) R 24, P 20 haben andere (ebenfalls falsche) Vergleiche ge- 
wählt. 

b) Die tg. Urform kann nur ydsa sein, das wohl in yd-sa zu 
zerlegen ist; allein yd mag die Wurzel sein, -sa ein bekanntes tg. 
Suffix (aber eine Wurzel *yasa ist nicht ausschließbar). 

c) Im Tg. ist der übliche und ursprüngliche Anlaut y-; abwei- 
chende Formen (wie nan. nasal) sind auf ein schmales Gebiet 
beschränkte Neuerungen, vielleicht tabubedingt. 

d) Und selbst nasal führt nicht auf *rasa. Die doppelte Mouil- 
lierung *ńiđsa bei S ist sinnlos. 

e) Morphologische Untersuchung führt auch im Nan. zu einer 
Wurzel *ya(sa). 


S 40 *nà- ‚hinlegen‘. Mo. una-?, tg. n3-. „Falsch“ ME 

Mo. Lessing una- ‚to fall’. 

Tg. SS 614f. nd ew.W/E, sol., lam., arm., neg., oroc., ud., ul, 
nan., kili < tg. *nd-. Dort verglichen mit mo. nöge- ‚sparen, (auf)- 
bewahren', was lautlich nicht aufgeht (bur. nó-), es sei denn unter 
der kaum beweisbaren Annahme, daß ew. -5- > mo. -6-, geschrie- 
ben -óge-. Ganz verfehlt der Vergleich mit mo. una-. Vgl. R 12. 


S 42 *ndrkv ‚lang‘ nur kor., jap. belegt. „Nicht betroffen". 


S 48 *niumv ,Name, Beschwórung, Wahrsagerei etc. „Falsch“. 
TME 

S verknüpft die Bedeutung ‚Name‘ (IE), ‚Märchen, Erzählung; 
(tü., mo.), ‚Wahrsagerei, Omen’ (mo.). Dazu gehört auch ‚Schama- 
nenpraxis‘ (tg.). Das klingt von der Sache her gut, vgl. Doerfer 
1983, Erzählungen 34, 211, die eine besondere Würde des Namens 
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kennzeichnen - ein in der Ethnologie wohlbekanntes Motiv. Je- 
doch stören die lautlichen Verhältnisse. Statt des unbegründbaren 
*niumv vergleicht I 317 besser *nimi, das auf einen Sprachtrakt 
IE — FU - Sam. — Juk. zurückgeht, vgl. Collinder 127, Janhunen 
55 (nach 1977, 102). Ein anderer Trakt ist tü. yomaq (fehlt bei 
Clauson, vgl. aber Räsänen 206 yom ‚Omen‘, yomaq ‚Märchen‘, 
auch Levitskaja 220 f. mit der Wurzel yom- ,(sich) sammeln‘. Hier- 
mit gehórt'wohl zusammen mo. domo" Lessing 261 ‚legend, fable, 
tale‘ und auch 260 dom sorcery, magic formula’. (Poppe S. 69: 
‚Quacksalberei, Wahrsagerei‘). Wieder ein anderes Wort ist tg. SS 
594 nimpdkan ‚Erzählung, auch Märchen, Schamanensang' ew.W/ 
E, lam., neg., oroé., ud., ul., orok., nan., kili, zu rekonstruieren als 
*nimga oder *nigma. Außerstenfalls wäre möglich, daß Tg. zu 
einem IE — FU - Sam. - Juk. usw. gehört, wobei aber der 
Wortausgang unerklärt bliebe. Der Zusammenhang IE (9)n°m mit 
ural. nimi oder nime, sam. nim, nüm, juk. nim, auch čukč. niun 
ist dagegeh überzeugend. Auf jeden Fall steht mo. dom(oy), mit 
d- und -o-, beiseite. Daher: „Falsch“. TME. Die lautliche Ansetzung 
*niumv ist in nichts begründet. Zum IE vgl. Pokorny 770, 321 
nomn, enamn; ural. Rédei 305 nime (der auch Juk. und Cukt. 
zitiert). Vgl. oben I 317, der im Gegensatz zu S noch nicht alle 
Hemmungen verloren hat. 


S 121 *nebV ‚neu‘. Laut Vf. „zweifelhaft wegen geringen tg. Materi- 
als, aber interessant wegen nostratischer Parallelen“. Sonst nur 
jap. „Nicht betroffen". E 

SS 616 nayi ‚neu‘ lam.iLaut Regel Benzing 30 vielleicht > *ndgi, 
vgl. auch 122, 128f. Ein !b- läßt sich nicht erschließen. Spezifisch 
ostlam., was eine Herkunft aus dem ¢uktéo-kaméadalischen Ge- 
biet nahelegt. Vgl. itelmen. Worth 113, 173 ‚new‘ nenan (auch kor- 
jak. Žukova 274) ,novyj' nötuigin. Das Material ist in der Tat für 
einen Vergleich zu gering. Zum IE vgl. Pokorny 769 neuos, neuios. 


„Statischer Zufall“. | 


S 132 *na idu‘ kor. nè, jap. nd. In anderen „altaischen“ Sprachen 
„ne zafiksirovana". Vgl. aber Menges 70: eventuell < *mna. Vgl. 
dazu Schütz, der auf das bekannte Faktum weist, daß Pronomina 
für den Sprachvergleich nicht bedeutungsvoll sind, in meiner Ter- 
minologie: sie sind „vorverwandtschaftlich”. Laut Miller habe eine 
Bedeutungsverschiebung zwischen der 1. und der 2. Person statt- 
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gefunden. R und P weisen auf den mo. Obliquusstamm na, z.B. 
in na-ma-dur ‚dir‘ usw. Menges’ Herleitung > mna < *mina 
würde einen Vergleich mit den kor. und jap. Formen ausschließen. 
All diese Pronomina müssen bei einem Vergleich aus dem Spiel 
bleiben, schon weil sie dem üblichen Sprachsystem fremd und 
keinen Lautgesetzen (die eine Sprache allererst konstituieren) un- 
terworfen sind. Vgl. S 559: kor. nà ‚ich‘, nò ‚du‘ sind von mo. na 
zu trennen. 


S 145 *tal’V ‚feucht‘ = tü. yas, mo. nila(-). „Unwahrscheinlich“. 
TME. Vgl. dazu R 32, P 19, P 21, I 326. 


S 235 *nunV ‚Wolle, Flaum‘ = tû. yup, mo. noyu(r), tg. nunari 
(nämlich nur ma. nunggari, vgl. Poppe S. 73). 

Im Mo. erscheint das Wort in drei Formen: noyo+sun < *nuya- 
sun, ungya+sun und das wie eine Kontamination aus diesen wir- 
kende nungya+sun (GG 120), vgl. Lessing noyursun, noyusun 
‚down‘. 

Tg. SS 611 ma. nunggari ‚Flaum‘. Dort zusammengestellt mit 
mo. noyulur, no(y)ursun, cf. chalcha nölür, nörson, ungas, bur- 
Jat. nölür, nöho(n). Ist auch dieses Wort mo.? Vielleicht < Tabga? 
oder (eher) Qitan, das ja manche abweichende Formen hat, s. 
D. 1992, 1993. Vgl. auch Rozycki 165, der nunggari ‚down, fuzz‘ 
zurückhaltend mit mo. noyursun, noursun vergleicht, zu ma. 
nunggasun ‚a fine material woven from down‘ meint: „problema- 
tic semantically“. Die ma. und mo. Formen gehören sicher zusam- 
men, lassen sich aber nicht aus der heutigen mo. Sprache erklären 
(und auch nicht aus einer rekonstruierten Form). Anders SS 603 
noyun, nöhun ew. Barguzin, klar aus modernem Mo., s. oben. Zu 
den echt tg. Wörtern für ‚Wolle‘ vgl. SS 317 hinga+kta ew.W/E, 
sol., lam., arm., neg., oro£., ud., ul., orok., nan., kili, ma. dort ne- 
ben rein tg. ingga auch eine Kontamination mit nunggari nämlich 
inggari Hauer 500 ‚Weidenkätzchen‘. 

Tü. Clauson 941 yup. Dies wohl < Tabyač, was auch gut zur 
Kultur der behandelten Völker paßt, vgl. MT, pp. 262-297, aber 
auch formal (fehlende Klassensuffixe in den älteren mo. Spra- 
chen), s. D 1992, 47, 50 = Nr. 8, 14 und D 1993, 81 ($ 4.3). 


S 240 *n/e/mV (~ -b-) ‚dünn‘ = tü. yubqa, mo. nimgen, tg. nem(i}. 
„Plausibel“. (DME 
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VgL sehon R 20, P 16, I 321, wo allerdings andere Vergleiche 

vorgelegt werden, für Tü. yumsag zitiert wird, für Mo. nemegün, 

für Tg. ńsmu+ und statt ‚dünn‘ vielmehr ‚weich‘. Das nostratische 
Chaos. . 


S 286 *nal'V (-n-) ‚Lebensalter‘ = tü. yal’, mo. nasun. „Falsch“. 
ME 

Vgl. R 2, P 21. Der Vergleich verbietet sich schon darum, weil 
im Mo. *nal-sun nae ist noch zu vermuten. 


S 359 *nar(i) „Erde, Land‘ = tg. na, kor. nard(h). „Nicht betrof- 
fen“. E ` 

SS 5121 neg., oroé., T ul, orok., nan., kili, ma., jü. überall 
na, nd. Für nar(i) gibt es keinen Hinweis. Kein Beleg im Nordtg. 
Ob Ma. >'andere tg. Dialekte? Dann: Ma. na < *na oder “naga 
(vgl. Benzing 30)? Für To., Tü. kein Beleg. Vgl. R 7. 


S 394 *ńidri ‚Mann, Jüngling‘. „Nicht betroffen". E - 

Das Wort habe keine |altaischen* Parallelen, wohl aber nostra- 
tische. Vgl. auch I 331,| der IE *ner heranzieht. Die „altaische“, 
sprich tg. Form ist k durchschaubar, vielleicht #dara-beye. 


S 426 *nama ‚warm, weich, frisch“ = tii. yaba(-l’), mo. nomu-kan, 
tg. ama. | Unwahrscheinlich". TME 

Vgl. R 30, P 16, I 321, wo allerdings andere Vergleiche: für 
‚weich‘ ty. VM mo! nemegün, tg. ramuma, ähnlich I 321 (P 
16 auch mo. nimgen. Dagegen ist ‚warm‘ (russ. teplyj) laut SS 
630f. tg. ama ew.W/E, sol, lam., arm., neg., oroé., ud., ul., Orok., 
nan., kil = tg. *nama, däs jedoch nur ‚warm‘ bedeutet, nicht 
‚weich‘ oder ‚frisch‘. (Aber Bedeutungen sind für S Adiaphora.) 
Mo. an wiede (vgl. MT 134) bedeutet ‚friedlich‘, vgl. P 
10. SS 631 vergleicht pa itd Wort tii. yava yer ,warmer geschiitz- 
ter Ort‘, jak. saban = n 872 yava: 


S 443 *niku ‚Ente‘. „Deskriptiv“. ME. Vgl. P 16. 
S 449 *nókV ‚grün‘. „Plauisibel“. ME. Vgl. P 14. 
Als Bausteine für seine Rekonstruktion zitiert S mo. nogoyan, 


tg. nog. Letzteres ist nicht auffindbar. Warum als Vokal *ö ange- 
setzt worden ist, bleibt a 


S 458 *ndkV ‚Hals, Nacken‘ „Unwahrscheinlich“. TME. 
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Vgl. 1330, auch MT 467. Zitiert wird: tii. yaqa, mo. nigur-sun, tg. 
nikimna. Zum Mo.: Lessing niyursun, nuyursun, chalcha nugars 
‚spinal marrow, spinal cord‘, wozu vgl. niyus ,adverb expressive of 
sudden bending’. Also Grundbedeutung etwa ,klapp‘ (= gebiickt). 


S 504 *ndrV ‚Name, Bekanntmachung, Befehl‘. Tü. yar-, mo. nere. 
„Falsch“. TM 

Daf$ mo. nere ‚Name‘ mit tü. yar ‚Heroldsruf‘ zusammengehórt, 
ist weder lautlich noch semantisch überzeugend. Vgl. TMEN I. 
277-279, Levitskaja 18-20. Ob das Wort ursprünglich tii. oder 
mo. ist, ist schwer zu sagen. Vielleicht ist tü. yar, mo. jar ‚He- 
roldsruf, wovon u.a. tü. yariey abgeleitet ist, doch eher mo., da 
die mo. Tabya¢ die ältere Kultur und Herrschaft über die Steppe 
innehatten. 


S 519 *narV ‚Tag, Sonne‘ = tii. yar-in ‚Morgen‘, mo. naran. „Un- 
wahrscheinlich". TM 

Vgl. R 3, P 12, I 320, wo aber tii. yaz ‚summer‘ bzw. *ńara 
verglichen wird („altaisch“ angeblich ‚Sonne‘). 


S 554 *nerV- fliegen, sich erheben'. ,Nicht betroffen". E 

Erschlossen aus tg. *nere-, vorliegend in ew. nere-nge- ‚umher- 
flattern, mit den Flügeln schlagen'. Im übrigen nur jap. und kor. 
Vergleiche. 

SS 62b norengo- ew.E (nur Sachalin), nerik- lam. (E, Z, W, also 
in allen drei Dialekten). Also Verbreitung nur in einem für sibiri- 
sche Verhältnisse kleinen Gebiet, was mit ziemlicher Sicherheit 
auf ein paläoasiatisches Substrat weist. SS vergleicht mo. der- 
belje-, alttü. yelgül-. Der mo. Vergleich verbietet sich aus laut- 
lichen Gründen; tü. ,,velgill-“, recte yel-gür-, (Clauson 928) gehört 
zu tü. yel ,Wind' (also etwa ‚im Winde schweben‘), vgl. dazu Le- 
vitskaja 164— 166. 


S 559 *na Pronomen 1. Ps. obl. „Nicht betroffen“. M 
Vgl. hier S 132: ‚ich‘ oblique Wurzel: mo. na+, kor. nà. 


S 563 *neyV ‚Laus‘. Sonst nur kor., tg. ney(De. „Nicht betroffen". 
Vgl. R 14. Tg. Urform nicht zu ermitteln. 


S 575 *näbV- ‚dampfen‘. Nur kor. nài-, jap. nip3-p- sowie angeb- 
lich tg. *nub-. ,Nicht betroffen". E 
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Tg. SS eof. nuv-, na^, nu-, nüp- ew.W/L, lam. nüb-, nüp- (und 
dazu lam. nds, nuh, arm. vas, vgl. ew.W/E ńukšə u.ä ‚Dampf‘), 
auch neg., oro£., ud., ul., lorok., nan., kili. Urform wohl eher *7%6(b)- 
,dampfen' jals *nö(b)- (nan. l’ikpiha, l'ukpiha wohl ein anderes 
Wort, vgl. dazu ew. Aldan luńi und nep. (ew.W) lum, die schwer er- 
klärlich sind, vielleicht Analogiebildungen zu lūńə ‚nasser (damp- 
fender!) Schnee‘, vgl. R 25. Für das Tg. ist teils کر‎ teils n- belegt, 
nämlich n- für ew. W/E, fi. für arm., oro£., ul., sol., aber orok. ń- ~ n- 
, nan. fi, kili n- (im Lam. *ń- lautgesetzlich > n-). Insgesamt spricht 
die Distribütion für 1- diso eine Urform *76(0)-. 


S 580 *iam(1t)VktV ‚eine Art Baum‘. „Nicht betroffen“. E 

Tg. SS 632 ńamńtī+kta ‚Weidenbaum‘ > rami + bekanntes tg. 
Suffix +kta > «gta (Benzing 71f.). Vgl. SS 632 ew.E (tommot.), 
lam., neg., ud., auch jak. (< Ew.) und ranman, ńańmə jukagi- 
risch. Vielleicht eher Juk. Tg. als umgekehrt; sibirisches Wort. 
S vergleiclit kor. nàmók, jap. màmiti und bemerkt: interessante 
tg.-jap.-kor. Isoglosse. Die Zusammengehirigkeit all dieser Wör- 
ter, besonders auch des japanischen, ist unklar. 


S 585 *idabV ‚vor, vorn‘. „Nicht betroffen". E 

Nur jap. mapid, vgl. p. 267, Nr. (5). Wieso dies hierzu, also jap. 
m- = ,altaisch" n-? Ist grundsätzlich m- = n-? Zum Tg. vgl. SS 627 
naivds ‚voran‘ ew.W (nur Podkamennaja Tunguska, auch *íavda- 
‚voran gehen’), lam. Oxotsk ńavla- ‚sich (zurück) bewegen‘, oro£., 
orok. rauki u.ä., navra, Vielleicht hierzu SS 641f. tg. "Nö ew.W/ 
E, sol., lam., arm., neg., pro£., ud., ul, orok., nan., kili? Kaum ver- 
gleichbar ist mo. noyto ‚Halfter‘, nivx. nuyn ‚voran‘, nenec. nerde- 
‚voran sein bzw. gehen‘. 

۱ ۱ 
Wir fassen zusammen: 

Sehen wir von den primitiven Vorstadien der Altaistik ab (wozu 
vgl. Benzing 4-10), so ist der Begründer der „altaischen“ Sprach- 
wissenschaft Gustav John Ramstedt (1957). Als Pionier seiner 
Wissenschaft machte er emäß viele Fehler. Diese sind ihm 
denn auch von seinem Schiiler Poppe (mit allem schuldigen Re- 
spekt) angekreidet worden (1960 sowie in der Rezension von 
Ramstedt op.cit.), vgl. dazu auch Sinor 179. Mit Poppe war ein 
gewisser Höhepunkt erreicht — wenn wir nämlich die „plausiblen“ 
oder Goch nur „unwahrscheinlichen“ Vergleiche werten. Diese 
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sind zwar meistens nicht beweiskriftig für einen genetischen Zu- 
sammenhang, beweisen aber in der Tat rege Kontakte, also einen 
arealen Zusammenhang. 

Es folgt DliE-Svity& (1976), der freilich die Dinge in sehr weitem 
Rahmen untersucht, unter Einschluß des ,Nostratischen", wozu 
vgl. Doerfer 1995a. Immerhin sind in seiner Arbeit noch manche 
gesunde Residua erhalten, die bei sorgfältiger Musterung, Aus- 
wahl und Umdeutung nützlich sein kónnen. Schlieflich erfolgt 
der Absturz in die Bedeutungslosigkeit der Phantasmen bei Staro- 
stin (1991). 

Insgesamt erinnert die Entwicklung an die Vier-Generationen- 
Lehre bei b. Xaldun, etwa so: 


R der Begründer der Dynastie, noch Neuland betretend, 
P Höhepunkt, Zuverlässigkeit und Blüte, 

I  décadence setzt ein, - 

S Zerstörung aller Kultur und Vernunft. 


Hier zur Illustration eine Statistik der bis hierhin erzielten Ergeb- 
nisse, mit Angabe der Prozentzahlen: 

Die Abkürzungen bedeuten: P = „plausibel“, U = unwahrschein- 
lich, F = falsch, N = nicht betroffen, D = deskriptiv oder Babywort 


R (33 Belege) P (25 Belege) I(8 Belege) S (23 Belege) 


P 10=303 16 = 64 9 = 25 3 = 13,0 
U 7-212 5=20 3 = 6 4 = 174 
F 8-242 3 - 12 3 = 37,5 5 = 21,7 
N 7=212 = = 10 = 43,5 
D 1-30 1=4 = 1-43 


Das bedeutet, daß wenn wir allein die Kategorie P rechnen, die 
Prozentzahlen betragen: 30,3 : 64,0 : 25,0 : 18,0. Diese Kurve ist 
sehr deutlich. Aber auch wenn wir P und U zusammenzählen, 
ergibt sich ein áhnliches Resultat, nàmlich: 51,5 : 84,0 : 62,5 : 30,4. 
Alle Werte von S liegen deutlich unter der Norm. Sie erfordern 
eine besondere Behandlung. 

Hier seien nur einige Mängel bei S erwähnt, deren jeder ein- 
zelne für jede beliebige These bereits vernichtend ware, vgl. Doer- 
fer 1955a, 254. Ich gebe i. a. im folgenden nur je ein Beispiel. Sie 
finden sich aber permanent. Der empfindsame Leser sollte jedoch 
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nicht mit einer Schreckenskammer der Linguistik über Gebühr 
belästigt werden. Statt der vollen tortura sei ihm hier nur eine 
moderate territio zugemutet. 


(1)-S stellt zwar gewisse Lautgesetze auf (p. 5-24), mißachtet je- 
doch souverän seine eigenen Regeln. Beispiele mit mehr als einer 
Ausnahme davon gibt es zuhauf, z.B. bei den „obä£ealtajskie èti- 
mologii^ die Nummern 21, 40, 422, 458, 563. 

Die Lautgestalt der verglichenen Wörter wird mifachtet. So 
wird (Nr. 424, p. 292) verglichen: *diüwV ‚zwei‘ = tii du-l’ (näm- 
lich alttü. tus, türkmen. dis, dies laut Clauson 558 ,equal, equiva- 
lent; opposite to, facing’) ~ mo. *fi(w)rin (das in Klammern ste- 
hende w ist eine reine Erfindung, die tatsáchliche ist firin, wobei 
sowohl *d: wie auch *-i- gelten kann) ~ tg. *fuwe (recte *jÖr). Es 
wird also gleichgesetzt: tii. t- = mo. j- (eventuell > d-) = tg. J-; 
und die Vokale spielen eh keine Rolle: u = i/i = 6. Zur gänzlichen 
Bedeutungslosigkeit der Vokale bei S vgl. Doerfer 1995a, 254 (Ta- 
belle). Der Begriff des Lautgesetzes ist ersetzt durch gelegentliche 
Beachtung gewisser (oft unwichtiger) äußeren Ähnlichkeiten 
nach dem Zufallsprinzip. 

(2) Unkenntnis der wissenschaftlichen Entwicklung in der „Al- 
taistik“. So wird die chaladsch Opposition ?: h- nicht beachtet. 
Daher z.B; bei S p. 176, Nr. 18 „öl-“ ‚sterben‘ statt des korrekten 
hol-. Ich darf in diesem'Zusammenhang einen Brief Poppes vom 
21.12.1981 an mich zitieren (über WCh): „Da finde ich sehr inter- 
essante Formen, wie hdr ,Mann', hat ,Pferd' usw. Viele Rekon- 
struktionen müssen jetzt revidiert werden, denn sie stammen aus 
der Zeit, als das Chaladsch unbekannt war". Was Poppe in hohem 
Alter zu erkennen noch fáhig war, hat Starostin nicht mehr regi- 
striert. Auch die älteren mo. Dialekte Tabyat (4.-6. Jh.) und Qitafı 
(etwa 93711225) sind nicht berücksichtigt worden, vgl. dazu D 
1992, 1993; 

(3) Unkenntnis der Morphologie. So im Vergleich p. 293, 
Nr. 437: mo. mogai ‚Schlange‘ = tg. mükü. Tatsächlich ist zu zerle- 
gen: mo. moga-i (D 1992, 47, Nr. 8; D 1993, 81, Nr. 4.2). Und das 
tg. Wort ist zu analysieren als *m6i-kid (cf. D 1978, 101—103). Soll 
also moga = möi sein? 

(4) Kulturelle Zusammenhänge spielen für S keine Rolle. So 
wird verglichen Nr. 100 dila Jahr, Sonne‘ = tü. yl, mo. fi, tg. 
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dilaéa. Vgl. aber TMEN IV. 243-251: mo. Jil ist sehr klar ein aus 
dem Tü. entlehnter terminus technicus. Aber tiefgehende For- 
schungen in der Kulturgeschichte der Völker wären für S zu ermü- 
dend. Unsere Grundeinstellungen sind recht verschieden: 

Für S ist alles a priori klar, er weiß alles. Widersprüche oder 

Fragen gibt es nicht. Und eben daher ergeben sich keine Erkennt- 
nisse. 
Für D ist ab initio nichts klar, er weiß nichts. Aber eben darum 
erarbeitet er sich eine gewisse Einsicht in die Dinge, immer wie- 
der bereit, aufgrund neuer Erkenntnisse die eigene Position zu 
wechseln. Und so ergeben sich wenige, aber doch immerhin et- 
was stärker gestützte Ergebnisse. 

(5) Für S gelten allein minimale äußere Ähnlichkeiten, die er in 
genialischer (und das heift ungenialer) Weise für seine Zwecke 
willkürlich herausfiltert, oft unter Zusammenfassung disparater 
Gebilde. Vgl. etwa p. 275, Nr. 21: Aus tü. yas (ydl’) ‚Träne‘ + mo. 
nidün ‚Auge‘ + Tg. ydsa (angeblich, ganz unbeweisbar *niäsa) + 
kor. nún + jap. maiN, mi wird konstruiert „altaisch“ *ńiðā. Hier 
wird u.a. herausseziert n- aus Mo., Kor. (nicht Tü., Tg., Jap.), ià- 
aus Tü., Tg. (nicht Mo., Kor., Jap.). Man hätte genauso gut (oder 
schlecht) *musa (m- vom Jap., -u- vom Kor., -sa vom Tg.) ,rekon- 
struieren“ können. Hier fehlen offenbar die einfachsten Vorstel- 
lungen von diachronischer Linguistik. 

(6) Bei einer Bescháftigung mit 5 gewinnt man den Eindruck, 
da alles so unüberschaubar wie móglich eingerichtet ist. Die Be- 
lege der Einzelsprachen erscheinen in ganz verschiedenen Teilen 
der Arbeit, ohne Zusammenschau und ohne Register. Ganz anders 
P: klar und durchsichtig. Er hat die Dinge behandelt wie ein ech- 
ter Wissenschaftler: eingerichtet für die Widerlegung seiner 
selbst, offen für den Widerstreit. 

Sehr zu Recht sagt H. Bondi: ,Wie sehr auch eine bestimmte 
physikalische Theorie ansprechen mag: Der Zweck einer jeden 
solchen Theorie ist es, Beobachtungen zu veranlassen, durch die 
sie unter Umständen widerlegt werden kann". Benn: „Leben heißt 
Brückenschlagen über Ströme, die vergehen“. 

S gibt nicht einmal seine Quellen an. Als Nr. 265, p. 198 er- 
scheint z.B. „as ‚Sklavin‘ : atü. as, vgl. auch Nr. 428, p. 292: *asV 
‚Frau‘ : tii. as, tg. ast. Dazu ist zu sagen: Tg. *asia ist gut belegt 
(vgl. D 1978, 102f., 115). Wie aber steht es mit tü. as? Es ist nir- 
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gendwo belegt, und A Ss Angaben ist nicht ersichtlich, was er 
überhaupt meint. Vielleicht d$ ,Gefahrte, Geführtin (s. TeniSev 
314, Levitskaja 313—315). Andere, lautlich 4hnliche Wórter bedeu- 
ten ,Hermelin, Verstand, wehen, kratzen, hören, flechten', vgl. Rä- 
sänen 49-51. Aber tü. ds (in moderner Schreibung es) ist a) ge- 
schlechtsneutral, s. oben, b) sein -$ ist nicht mit tg. -s- vergleich- 
bar, da nach Starostins eigenen Angaben (p. 21) im Tg. nicht -s-, 
sondern -I- entsprechen müßte. 

Über die Fülle der einzelnen Diskrepanzen möchte ich mich 
hier nicht ergehen. So konstruiert S p. 215, Nr. 128 tg. *vilgü (mit 
einem unverständlicheh Zitat jürCen hileggu = Kane Nr. 885 
*ilengi ‚Zunge‘ (eher ilengu nach Kiyose Nr. 499). Abgesehen da- 
von, daß ich statt x- LÍ h- annehme, was hier nicht ent- 
scheidend ist, hat S die «Bemerkung bei Benzing 43 übersehen, der 
das -l- einiger tg. Dialekte überzeugend aus einer Kreuzung mit 
tg. ia ‚lecken‘ erklärt " ein ganz natürlicher Vorgang, vgl. altlat. 
dingua ‚Zunge‘ > lingua, nach lingere ‚lecken‘. Vgl. die Formen 
bei SS 316f. Die re ist schwierig, jedoch ist *hingü 
vorzuziehen. Auch hier bleiben Schwierigkeiten: wieso -n- im 
Uléa, wieso -r- im Butxa-Sol. Ivanovskij und Nan. (Naixin), wieso - 
m- im Nan. ebenda? Aber wir können uns der vermutlichen Ur- 
form einigermaßen nähern, während S.s Allwissenheit jeden Weg 
zu einer Lösung des Rätsels verbaut. 

(7) Auch werden bei|S die Wortkategorien nicht säuberlich ge- 
trennt. Expressive Wörter (wie Nr. 54, 162, 392) und impressive 
Wörter (wie 365, 443) stehen auf einer Linie mit Normalwörtern. 
Kein Linguist wird Termini wie Nr. 89 e- (Terminus der Ableh- 
nung), p. 213, heranziehen. 

Soweit zu S. Verblieben als „plausibel“ waren nur drei Belege. 
Und selbst diese sind unsicher, s. die Ausführungen zu S 235, 240, 
449. Zudem ist nur S 285. TME, dagegen 240, 449 allein ME — und 
daß en M und E gewisse kulturelle (areale) Beziehungen 
bestanden haben, wird ja nicht bestritten, sondern sogar in MT 
ausführlich dargestellt. 


Es sich nur, welcher Art diese Beziehungen waren. M.E. 
handelt es sich 

a) teils im Lehnwörter wie tabyac-mo. *barbal (alttü. balbal, 
vgl. o. barimal, mit mo. Wurzel und mo. Suffix -mal) oder 


mo. fi Jahr im Zwölftierkreiszyklus‘ < tii. ytl. 
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b) Wanderwörter, d.h. weiterher gewanderte Wörter, deren 
Ausgangspunkt (und ungefähre Zeit) bekannt ist, wie z.B. TMEN 
Nr. 1756: griech. nómos einerseits zu syr. ndmosd usw., anderer- 
seits über Sogd., Tü., Mo. bis Tibet. und Mandschu (nom usw.). 
Wenngleich exakte Daten all dieser Wanderungen nicht festge- 
stellt werden können, so ist doch klar: Die Urquelle ist griech., 
und der Anlaß z.B. für das Sogdische ist Alexanders Eroberung 
Zentralasiens. 

c) Davon unterscheidet sich der Sprachtrakt. Auch ist er ein 
Wanderwort — bei dem aber der Ursprung vorhistorisch ist, je- 
denfalls nicht näher belegt werden kann. Hier dazu einige Bei- 
spiele: 

(1) ‚Ziege‘ cf. Menges 1970. Der Sprachtrakt ist IE — Kartwel. — 
Tu. - Mo. - Tg. - Westfinnisch, mit einem Ausgangspunkt ver- 
mutlich im Kaukasus und/oder im Sumerischen. Vgl. auch Klimov 
77, zum IE vgl. Pokorny 222 *digh. 

(2) ‚Apfel‘ cf. Joki. Der Sprachtrakt hat einen Ausgangspunkt 
in Zentralasien: Burušaski — Tü. — Mo. - FU - IE. 

(3) Von FU käle.we ‚Schwager, Schwägerin‘ sind ausgegangen 
einerseits IE *j?lou (9), mit einem Wortausgang, der vom IE her 
unerklärlich ist, aber typisch FU. Dies einerseits > tü. kälin 9 
(mit -n in Analogie zu qaó?n ,father-indaw', dies weiter dravida > 
kali, > kartwel. 9 kal, eventuell auch sem. kal(lat) 9. Anderer- 
seits FU > sam. kel3 d 9, dies > juk. keù d 9 und tg. käli ۰ 
Dabei ist -we ein bekanntes FU Suffix, auch in ndisws ‚Schwa- 
ger‘, wepiw3 ‚Schwiegersohn‘. Vgl. Collinder 125. 

(4) Weitere Belege für Sprachtrakte sind u.a. die Worter für 
Wal (Giljak.-Tg.-Mo.-Sam.-FU-IE); ‚Nutzen‘ (Arab.-Suaheli-Ara- 
bisch-Persisch ..., auch Ind., Malai.) — dies vielleicht eher Wan- 
derwort; ‚zwei‘ (FU, Sam., Juk. u.a.); ‚ein Fisch, z.B. Wels‘ (Nivx., 
Tg, Mo. Türkdialekte); ‚Name‘ (IE, FU, Sam., Juk., Korjak., 
Cuk2.). Auch bei Róna-Tas 1986, 238—258 handelt es sich weitge- 
hend um Sprachtrakte. Ganz gewiß hat es in Eurasien eine Fülle 
von Sprachbeziehungen gegeben. 

Sprachtrakte sind durch folgende Fakten charakterisiert: 

a) Sie folgen nicht unbedingt den üblichen Lautentwicklungen 
(stehen außerhalb des phonologischen Systems). Lautsubstitu- 
tion, Tabuumformung und derlei dürfte hier besonders häufig zu 
erwarten sein. Es handelt sich halt um die Beziehungen zwischen 
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Sprachen! mit ido Ausgangspunkt. Vgl. zahlreiche Bei- 
spiele bei Harndt. 

b) Sie Zeigen aber Ähnlichkeiten (wie die eben zitierten Prono- 
mina oder die altaischen Sprachen). 

c) Es 9 sich aber i.a. keine geschlossenen semantischen 
Systeme., z. B. nicht in ‘den Körperteilbezeichnungen. 

d) Der Ursprung der: Gemeinsamkeiten ist vorhistorisch. 

e) Aber sie lassen sich geographisch einigermaßen sinnvoll ko- 
härent nachzeichnen und somit areal vergleichend zusammenfü- 
gen. Gerade Sibirien dürfte dafür charakteristisch sein. Hier 
scheint es zu verschiedenen Zeiten eine Fülle von Wortwanderun- 
gen gegeben zu haben, vgl. dazu Róna-Tas, Futaky, Németh, Men- 
ges, Helimski u. a. m. 

Gibt es nur eine Ar der Entwicklung von Sprachen, nämlich 
Divergenz? Oder gibt es auch den umgekehrten Weg: das Zusam- 
menwachsen von Sprachen, das dann letztlich zur „Sprachver- 
wandtschhft" führt? Mir scheint, daß es auch diese Entwicklung 
gibt. Vgl. dazu schon do 58—63, 1967b. Sprachen können so 
zusammenwachsen, daß sie eine neue Sprache bilden. Es versteht 
sich, daß: dieser Fall selten sein mag und derlei, da ja hierbei 
ein oder zwei Sprachen untergehen, eine kurze Halbwertzeit hat. 
Daher ist; dieser Fall selten und schwer zu beobachten. Wie 
viele IE Sprachen mögen aber (wenn man Trubetzkoy recht geben 
darf) indogermanisierte Sprachen sein. Aber Sprachwechsel muß 
es in solchen Fällen doch einmal gegeben haben, wie auch z.B. 
beim Üb g vom Gallo-Keltischen zum Romanischen ... Fran- 
zösischen. Und der Übergang Tajik. Nord > Özbek. scheint paral- 
lel zu liegen und spielt sich vor unseren Augen ab. Aber das 
Thema sei hier etwas allgemeiner umrissen. 

Schon viele Forscher haben sich Gedanken gemacht über die 
Entstehung , der“ Sprache. Eines der neueren Beispiele ist Koch. 
Vieles bei, ihm ist „plausibel“ (im oben skizzierten Sinne). Man- 
ches wirkt abwegig, z.B. die These, daß die Sprache etwa von 2 
mya bis 500 kya (also von 2000000 bis 500000) allein von den 
Müttern iert worden ist, unter Ausschluß der Väter. Das erin- 
nert an Bonmot „Ein Mann, ein Wort, eine Frau, ein Wörter- 
buch“, kann aber wohl| kaum ernst genommen werden. Und be- 
sonders Kochs Zahlenangaben erinnern an das Gedicht Morgen- 
sterns: 
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Am Anfang lebte, wie bekannt 

als größter Säuger der Gig-ant, 

wobei gig eine Zahl ist, die 

es nicht mehr gibt, so groß war sie. 
Jedoch sein Reich verschwand wie Rauch, 
Zeit gab’s genug, und Zahlen auch. 


Wir werden uns im folgenden aller Zahlenangaben enthalten. Das 
Thema, z.B. die Übergänge bei den Hominiden, ist zu umstritten. 
Immer wieder gibt es neue Vermutungen, die alles bis dahin Gel- 
tende umstoßen (z.B. älteste Entwicklung doch auch schon in 
Südostasien?). Aber wir bedürfen solcher Angaben auch gar 
nicht. Wie sollen wir nachweisen, ob homo erectus oder gar 
schon homo habilis eine Sprache gehabt haben? Und wenn, was 
für eine? Das entzieht sich ohnehin jeder Kontrolle. Wissenschaft 
ist nicht die Lehre vom Seienden, Wissenschaft ist die Lehre vom 
Beweisbaren. Zwei Fragen: 

a) Was ist überhaupt vorstellbar, nach gewissen Erfahrungen 
(die freilich nicht sehr weit zurückreichen)? 

b) Was für ein Bild liefern die heute bekannten Sprachen? 

Vorstellbar ist: ein Urstadium, nämlich kleinste Horden (wie 
heute Australier oder Khoisan) mit einer (gegen Stalin) kompli- 
ziert-einfachen Sprache (,KE-Sprache^). Die KE-Sprache ist 
äußerst konkret, leidet an Mangel an Abstraktion = höherer 
Denkfáhigkeit. Eben das macht sie schwierig. Sie ist ein Chaos 
mit dem Keim der Zukunft. Gewiß hat es schon impressive und 
expressive Wörter gegeben („Deskriptiva“ des äußeren Ein- 
drucks und der inneren Gestimmtheit). Diese stehen ja noch 
außerhalb des „normalen“ Sprachrahmens. Sie sind daher bei 
verschiedenen heute gesprochenen Sprachfamilien oft ähnlich, 
aber nicht lautgesetzlich vereinbar. Die Sprache ist noch viel zu 
konkret, eben daher nicht einfach und zu ungebändigt. Vgl. etwa 
die Fülle der konkreten Farbbezeichnungen im Polynesischen, 
des Kamels bei den Arabern, des Rentiers bei den Lamuten. So 
weisen Cincius-RiSes 349f. 167 Termini für das Rentier (olen’) 
auf, wobei geschieden werden d, 9, kastriert, zahm, wild, ver- 
schiedene Altersstufen, Tätigkeiten wie: in der Herde, Führer, im 
Gespann, vorn/hinten, links/rechts, belastet, z.B. mit Fleisch 
etc. 
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Entscheidend ist, im Gegensatz zur Abstraktion, die Hingege- 
benheit an Augenblickseindrücken, oft schnell verwehend, s. 
Doerfer 1983, 246—248. 

Im esten Stadium fehlen noch die Termini für Pronomina, 
vgl. die Kindersprache: Hansi sagt nicht „Ich möchte das“, son- 
dern „Hansi will haben“. 

Es fehlen noch, wie sich aus einem Vergleich der Sprachen der 
Welt feststellen läßt, alle Zahlwörter über zwei. Spuren davon sind 
noch in heutigen Sprachen feststellbar, so im „Uralischen“: FU und 
Sam. haben an gemeinsamen Zahlwörtern allein „zwei“ und „fünf = 
zehn“ (also ‚eine Hand‘ ~ ‚das Händepaar‘). Soweit zum Urstadium. 
Mit Feststellung der Hi azität läßt sich da nicht viel beweisen. 
Mag es nicht auch einen „big bang“ gegeben haben, d.h. einen Über- 
gang vom „eigentlich-noch-Affen“ zum ,doch-schon-Menschen" in 
dem kurzen Zeitraum von z. B. 6000 Jahren = immerhin doch 200 
Generationen? Wie deutlich ist überhaupt der Zusammenhang zwi- 
schen Himgröße und Geistesentwicklung? Cesare Lombroso (Ge- 
nio e follia, 1864) wies darauf hin, daß der durchschnittliche Schä- 
delindex der Góttinger.Gelehrten — und Góttingen galt seinerzeit 
als Gipfel der Wissenschaft (trotz Heines Bonmot „In Göttingen 
blüht die ‘Wissenschaft; aber sie trägt keine Früchte") — deutlich 
unter dem Durchschnitt lag. 

Wir kommen nun zum Übergangsstadium (ebenfalls bei einem 
Vergleich der Sprachen der Welt bei Meillet-Cohen.). 

Die Urhorden treten in Kontakt. Es ergibt sich ein Sprachaus- 
tausch und damit erste Anfánge der Zivilisation. Zivilisation be- 
ruht auf Kommunikation. Hitlers Ideal der reinen Rasse war zivili- 
sationsfeindlich. Dies ist eine Vorbereitung zu den Ur-Sprachfami- 
lien. Anfangs ist noch nichts gefestigt. Daher z. B. noch lautliche 
Diskrepanz bei den Pronomina ( ich‘ IE *eghö ~ *egó), die eben 
noch nicht den Lautgesetzen unterliegen. Es zeigen sich also zu- 
nächst ähnliche Formen, die aber nicht lautgesetzlich verbindbar, 
die noch „vorverwandtschaftlich“ sind. So denn auch ein Teil der 
Ähnlichkeiten bei Tü.-Mo.-Tg. (Vgl. Schütz u.a: die „ungarische 
Schule“.) Von Sprachfamilien kann man erst dann sprechen, wenn 
sich Lautgesetze feststellen lassen. Das Lautgesetz konstitu- 
iert die Sprachfamilie. 

Im Frühstadium sind noch Austäusche möglich, die später un- 
möglich werden, Z. B. bei den ,Lückenwórtern" (= nützliche Ele- 
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mente, die ursprüngliche Lücken füllen, wie Pronomina, Zahlwör- 
ter über „zwei“, abstrakte Termini wie „werden“ (vgl. tü.-mo. 
bol-, ural. vol-), „und“. So ergeben sich denn auch einige Zusam- 
menhänge bei phyla, deren Zusammengehörigkeit bestritten wer- 
den kann wie „Altaisch“, „Afroasiatisch“, „Uralisch“. 

In einem letzten Stadium bilden sich dann Sprachfamilien wie 
IE, Tü., Mo., Tg. (nicht „Altaisch“), FU, Sam. (nicht ,Uralisch") 
usw. Auch hier sind noch Austäusche möglich, die man nicht ein- 
fach als ,Entlehnung" bezeichnen sollte: Sprachtrakte, s. oben, 
z.B. IE g’löu, etc. 

Aufgabe der Linguistik ist festzustellen: Was ist leicht entlehn- 
bar? (Z.B. Kulturwörter, die ja auch oft Lückenwörter sind.) Was 
ist schwer entlehnbar? „Kerngrundwörter”, z.B. die Bezeichnun- 
gen gewisser grundlegender Körperteile, vgl. D 1988. Auch wort- 
bildende Suffixe sind relativ leicht entlehnbar, vgl. engl. eat-able, 
get-at-able, deutsch schatt-ieren, Fress-alien. Jedoch im ersten 
Stadium des Übergangs zu einer neuen Qualität können auch fle- 
xionelle Suffixe entlehnt werden, s. D 1967a, z.B. 62. So wohl 
auch einige „altaische“ Suffixe. Besonders leicht mag dies bei ei- 
nem ähnlichen Sprachbau geschehen. Gleichwohl weichen die 
mo. Tempussuffixe völlig von den tü. ab. 


9. Bei der Auswertung haben wir *n- und *f- des Tg. nicht geschie- 
den. Vgl. dazu schon Benzing 38, 40. In der Tat gibt es viele „Wech- 
sel“ n- ~ fi-, z.B. nöda- ~ 710007 ‚werfen‘ (SS 603). Bei folgendem 
-i- ist dies sozusagen der Normalfall, vgl. nī- ~ ńī- ‚öffnen‘, nivak 
~ nivat ‚Weidenbaum‘ etc. zur Wurzel tg. *nibd. Wieviel davon 
mag auf Konto des Faktum gehen, daß im Russischen ni- stets 
palatalisiert, also ńi- ist? 
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The Works and Archive of Chokan Valikhanov as a 
Source of Information about the Trade and Prices in 
East Turkestan and Adjacent Regions of Central Asia 


by 
MICHAEL FEDOROV 
(Iimenau) 


The works and archive of russian army captain Chokan Valikha- 
nov (1835-1865), knight of St Vladimir order, well known kazakh 
traveller and scholar render interesting data on the trade and 
prices in East Turkestan and adjacent regions of Kazakhstan and 

In his article “Zapiski o kirghizakh” (“Notes on kirghizs”) there 
is a chapter “Mena i torgovlia” (“Barter and trade”). He wrote that 
kirghizs traded in their auls (temporary settlements) and did not 
go to trade to Tashkent, Kashghar or Kuldja. Caravans from Rus- 
sia, East Turkestan or west regions of Central Asia arrived at kir- 
ghiz auls in summer or winter. All goods brought by merchants 
were bartered for sheep, and very profitably at that (Valikhanov 
1985a, 33-35). | 

From Kashgar cotton fabrics were brought, silk was not much 
in demand. The best khalat (robe) made of yarkendian timpai 
(ticking with broad blue stripes) cost in kirghiz aul 4 sheep. Daba 
(white cotton fabric) was sold by pieces 12 arshins long 
(853.44 cm). When prices were high 1 daba cost 1 sheep, when 
prices were low 2 dabas cost 1 sheep. 

In Kashghar 1 sheep cost 5-10 tangas, with average price 8 
tangas, while 12 arshins of daba cost 1 tanga. Having sold in 
kirghiz aul 2 dress lengths of daba for 1 sheep, merchant cleared 
(8 — 2) 6 tangas profit on the average. Khalat of the best timpai 
in Yarkend cost 0.5 tilla (10 tangas). Having sold khalat for 4 
sheep (8 x4 = 32 - 10) merchant earned 22 tangas profit (but 
travel expences reduced it somewhat). Kirghizs preferred kash- 
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gharian merchandise because russian goods brought to them 
were “of the worst quality” as a rule (Valikhanov 1985a, 34-35). 
It looks like russian merchants did believe that they would get 
higher profits selling to kirghiz cheapest (inferior quality) goods. 
The russian goods were also barteted for sheep, cattle, leather 
and furs. Aisheep served jas a kind of monetary unit equal to silver 
rouble. A lamb cost 0.5, a sheep with a lamb cost 1.5 roubles. 

So for 1 sheep a kirghiz could buy: 4 arshins (284.4 cm) of velve- 
teen, 10 arshins (711.2 cm) of nankeen or serge, 8 arshins 
(568.96 cm) of calico. Calico was sold at Irbit fair at 6 copecks ars- 
hin. Wool cloth which cost at Irbit fair 1 rouble arshin was sold to 
kirghizs at 2 sheep (2 roubles) for 1 arshin. Selling fabrics russian 
merchants added 1 arshin of the fabric as a present to a customer. 
Leather from Russia was in much demand and yielded high profit. 
First-rate red leather sold for 6, second-rate for 5, and third-rate for 
4 sheep apiece. The price of cast-iron cauldrons depended on their 
diameter or rather circumference. It was the length of circumfer- 
ence minus 3 chetvert's (1 chetvert’ = 17.77 cm). A cauldron with 
circumference of 11 chetvert's (195.47 cm) cost (11 — 3) 8 sheep. 
Silk fabrics from Central Asia were not in high demand. Sometimes, 
rather seldom, they weré bought by wives of manaps (kirghiz no- 
mad aristocracy). Dress length of the best duruia cost “as in the Big 
Horde" (i.e. in Kazakhstan) 4 sheep (Valikhanov 1985a, 34-35). 

A customer might buy on credit. In such cases, if one bought 
something for a lamb in autumn, he should pay in spring a sheep 
(i.e. twice as much). ! 

In the archive of Valikhanov there is an “Account of goods bar- 
tered by Mirqurban Khaupbaiev to kirghizs (modern kazakhs — 
M. E) of Albanov volost’ of Alma-Ata okrug and to kara-kirghizs 
(modern kirghizs — M. E) of Bugu clan in Samleke-Djarkyn volost 
in 1858" (Valikhanov 1985f., 276-278). It was compiled by a 
merchant of caravan, with which then porüchik (lieutenant) Valik- 
hanov, disguised as a muslim merchant, carried out daring re- 
connaissance trip to Kashghar, which won him renown of travel- 
ler-geographer (as well as St Vladimir cross). In that account total 
price of each merchandise was given but I calculated how much 
one could buy for 1 sheep. 

Fabrics. Cloth 0.53 and 0.54 arshin (37.7 and 38.4 cm). Calico- 
11, 8.6, 7.56 and 5 arshins (782.32, 611.63, 537.66 and 355.56 cm). 
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Velveteen 6, 5.4 arshins (426.72, 384.04 cm). Linen 10 arshins 
(711.2 cm). Nankeen 13, 12.2, 10, 76.3, 7 arshins (924.56, 867.66, 
711.2, 519.18, 497.84 cm). Kitaika 11.2 arshins (796.54 cm). Kitaika 
also used to be sold by dress lenghs. So it was 2.34, 2.2, 2.16 
dress lengths for a sheep. For 1 sheep were sold: tinsel 1 arshin 
(71.12 cm); lasting 7.3 arshins (519.176 cm); printed calico 6.4 ars- 
hins (455.17 cm); white coarse calico 13.9, 8 arshins (988.57, 
569 cm); zon 6 arshin (426.72 cm); trek 13 arshins (924.56 cm). In 
one case 205 arshins of nankeen and 15 arshins of kitaika 
(14579.6 and 1066.8 cm) were sold for 10 fox furs (which was 
equal to 10 sheep). 

Hardware. Picks: 56 for 20 and 24 for 10.5 sheep. Cauldrons: 48 
for 127 and 37 for 71 sheep and 1 fox fur (i.e. 72 sheep). Small 
cauldrons: 65 for 117 sheep. 11 picks were bartered for 44 lamb- 
pelts (i.e. 11 sheep). Wash-hand vessel, wash-basin, iron tripod 
for cauldron, axe for 1 sheep each. 2 iron traps for 1 sheep. Cop- 
per tea kettle for 2 sheep. 

Mirror for 2 sheep. Chest for 2 sheep. 4 zolotniks (18.06 g) of 
pearls for 25 sheep. Red leather 5.5 pieces for 22 sheep or 4 sheep 
apiece. Vyrostok (leather of one-year-old cattle) 4 pieces for 15 
sheep or 1 piece for 3.75 sheep. 

So this document gives an assortment of russian goods brought 
to nomads and prices of those goods in sheep. 

In Kazakhstan tiger pelt cost 20 silver roubles; richly decorated 
yurt made of white felt cost 200-400 sheep or 200-400 silver 
roubles (Valikhanov 1984, 177, 189). Horses were sold: 4 for 63 
and 2 for 33 sheep i.e. 1 horse for 16 and 16.5 sheep (Valikhanov 
1985f., 276-277). In Kazakhstan silver roubles were more com- 
mon in trade than in Kirghizstan. So some prices in Kazakhstan 
were given in roubles. Armiak (khalat of camel wool cloth) cost 
1.5 roubles; 3 lambs 2 roubles; felt carpet made of wool of 25 
sheep cost 1 rouble for arshin (71.12 cm). Wooden framework for 
yurt cost 10-35 roubles. Arba (a cart with 2 huge wheels) cost 
1-2 roubles. During the summer a craftsman could make for sale 
up to 20 arbas. Teghene (a bowl for koumiss) made of the best 
birch-root cost 15 roubles. Plain wooden bowls cost 15 copecks 
and more. A chest for keeping smoked meet cost 1.5—2 roubles. 
Wooden kazakh beds (decorated with carving or plain) 3—20 rou- 
bles. In kazakh ails (settlements) a teacher (mulla), who usually 
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lived in the yurt of a Head of a clan, was paid 40-60 roubles a 
year for teaching children (Heins 1985, 257-260). 

Interesting data contains article of Valikhanov “O torgovle v 
Kuldje i Chuguchake” COn the trade in Kuldja and Chuguchak”). 
Merchants bought sheep from kirghizs for 1-2 dress lengths of 
daba and sold it in Kuldja for 3.5 dress lengths apiece. So 1 sheep 
brought a profit of 1.5-2.5 lengths of daba. But when sheep were 
brought more than n ded their price used to fall In 1856 in 
Kuldja accumulated about 40000 sheep unsold and cost of two- 
year-old sheep fell to 40—50 silver copecks (or 2-2.5 tangas). 
Bringing of sheep ceased till the next spring (Valikhanov 1985c, 
256-271). In chinese currency 1 two-year-old sheep cost 1000 
copper coins «yarmaks". Silver cost 200000 yarmaks for a iamb 
which was an ingot of standard weight and fineness (Valikhanov 
1985c, 265). So it made 200 sheep for a iamb. It was more than 3 
times cheaper than in Kashghar, where 63 sheep were sold for a 
iamb (Valikhanov 1985e,|83). 

Becausei of unrest in| China a lot of goods accumulated in 
Kuldja by 1854. The price of daba fell in 1854 from 360 dress 
lengths to 500, and in 1856 to 750 for a iamb (Valikhanov 1985c, 
265). At the same time price of silver and tea, which were brought 
from China, rose high. A dress length of russian nankeen cost as 
before 4000 yarmaks. But before 1854 4000 yarmaks were equal 
to 2-1.4 lans of silver while in 1856 4000 yarmaks were equal to 
1.3-1 lans. One lan weighed 37.795-35.32 g (Fengler, Gierow, Un- 
ger 1982, 274). So if in 1854 iamb of silver or 2.25 boxes of tea 
cost 30 lengths of nankeen, in 1856 they cost 50 dress lengths of 
nankeen. The cost of tea in Kuldja in 1854-1855 ("counting silver 
in iambs and iamb at 120 silver roubles”) was in silver roubles for 
pid (which is 16.38 kg):|“baikhovyi” 26 in 1854 and 28.5 in 1855; 
tile-tea 10 and 10.7; “fu” 12.75 and 15, “tsian-lian” 10 and 12.45. 
“Kalmyk” tea in 1854 was not brought, in 1855 it cost 6.4 silver 


roubles for pud — E, 267). 

It is not clear why Vali ov equaled iamb to 120 silver rou- 
bles. According to himself iambs were ingots of 94/96 and 96/96 
fineness weighing 4.25-14.75 fants i.e. 1740-1945 g (Valikhanov 
1985d, 338). Silver roubles in 1798-1885 weighed 20.73 g and con- 
tained 18 g of pure silver (Uzdennikov 1985, 412). So 120 x 20.73 
or even 120 x 18 is 2487.6 and 2160 g but not 1945 and 1740 g. 
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Could it be a mistake? Some fluctuations in the comparative value 
of goods and iambs in 1856 in Kuldja probably might be responsi- 
ble. 

In Aqsu, Yarkend and Kasghar iambs were bartered for russian 
goods, which cost 300, 350-400 assignation (paper) roubles 
(Valikhanov 19800, 337-338). 168 assignation roubles were equal 
to 48 silver ones (Liubimov 1985, 297, 310). Assignation rouble 
(48: 168) was equal to 28.57 silver copecks. So 300, 350—400 assi- 
gnation roubles were equal to 85.71, 99.99-114.29 silver ones. 
From 114.29 it is not far to 120. Maybe Valikhanov made it round 
numbres. 

It believe there is more reliable way to calculate value of iamb 
on the basis of its weight and sum of roubles which would make 
up such a weight. So the iamb of 100% silver weighing 4.25 rus- 
sian pounds should be equal to (1740:18) 96.66 silver roubles. 
The iamb weighing 4.75 russian pounds should be equal to 
(1945: 18) 108 silver roubles. 

Before 1856 in Kuldja furs cost: fox or marten 1.5, otter 7 silver 
roubles. In 1856 because of the fall of prices in Kuldja otter cost 
only 4 silver roubles. But brought to Irbit fair in Siberia fox and 
marten would already cost 2.5 and 3 silver roubles each (Valikha- 
nov 1985c, 268—270). 

In Kuldja in 1856 pound of mutton was at b and of beef at 4 
silver copecks (Valikhanov 1985b, 2065). 

Kazakh nomads arrived to Kuldja in autumn with camels, were 
merchants hired them for caravans. Those nomads brought home- 
made goods for sale. The prices in silver roubles were as follows: 
lariats — 0.11, alachas (napless woven wool carpets) — 0.3—0.5, 
khalats of camel wool cloth — 1.1-1.3, carpet bags ~ 0.12-0.13 
(Valikhanov 1985c, 261). 

When Russians started to trade in Kuldja, prices for their goods 
were high and so were profits. Many merchants rushed there in pur- 
suit of easy money. After that the prices fell. For instance, having 
brought russian-made nankeen, a merchant sold the fabric to 
Kuldja Treasury which used to preempt it and payed for a dress 
length of nankeen 10 dress lengths of shan-mata (or daba, white 
cotton fabric) 1 shan-mata cost 4 silver mithqals. Russian 
merchant sold shan-mata to chinese merchants who gave 1 iamb 
for 120 shan-matas. So eventually russian merchant got for 12 nan- 
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keens 1 iamb. To him 1 |nankeen cost 6 silver roubles (including 
transportation). 12 nankeens cost 72 silver roubles. Having sold 12 
nankeens, russian merchant cleared 48 silver roubles profit (Valik- 
hanov 1985c, 256). Could it be that owing to this information, Valik- 
hanov considered 1 iamb equal to 120 silver roubles? Anyway 
72 + 48 makes 120. Afterithe prices fell, Treasury of Kuldja paid for 
I nankeen only &shan-matas (Valikhanov 1985c, 257). 

When Russians started to trade in Kuldja, 1 iamb cost 100 sars 
in yarmaks, i.e. in copper coins (Valikhanov 1985c, 257). In this 
case sar (or lan) was a bunch of copper coins, a counting unit. In 
“Daily journal. 1855”, written in Kuldja, a sum of 688000 yarmaks 
was mentioned and then again the same money was mentioned 
as “about 700 sars” (Dnevnoi zhurnal 1985, 354-355). Hence one 
may infere that sar wad equal to 1000 and iamb to 100000 yar- 


maks. Later, owing to in China, import of silver and tea to 
Kuldja dwindled. Price of iamb rose due to shortage of silver. In 
1855 iamb cost 200000 (Valikhanov 1985c, 265). As for 


tea, if in 1835-1840 "baikhovyi" cost 16-17 lans of silver, in 1856 
the same tea cost 25-26 lans, and fant cost 0.6—0.8 silver rouble 
(Valikhanov 1985c, 257-258). 

The value of sar (or or tael) given by Valikhanov is rather 
strange: 30 sars for 42 silver roubles. Hence sar = 1.4 roubles (Valik- 
hanov 1985c, 257). In other work he equalled 1 lan 6 tsians to 1.6 
silver roubles (Valikhanoy 1985b, 233) i. e. lan was equal to 1 rouble. 
But the usual weight of lan was 35.32—37.795 g (Fengler, Gierow, 
Ungern 1982, 274). Since silver rouble in 1798-1885 weighed 
20.73 g and contained 18 g of silver (Uzdennikov 1985, 412) 1 lan 
Should be equal (35.32: 18 to 37.795: 18) 1.96 to 2.09, or at least 
(35.832: 20.73 to 37.795: 20.73) 1.704 to 1.82 silver roubles. 

Probably Valikhanov was influenced by Liubimov who wrote 
that in 1845 sar was equal to 5 assignation roubles and 168 assi- 
gnation roubles were equal to 48 silver ones (Liubimov 1985, 297, 
310). Hence 1 assignation rouble was equal to 28.6 silver copecks 
and sar, should be equal! to (28.6 x 5) 1.43 silver roubles. 

According to my calculations (see above) 1 iamb should be 
from 87.51 to 114.29 silver roubles. Hence 1 lan should be 
(87.51:50 t0114.28:50) 1.714 to 2.285 silver roubles. As one may 
see there is a coincidente (1.704 and 1.714 silver roubles) of a 
lan value deduced by me two different ways. 
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Prices of tea in Kuldja in October 1856 (Valikhanov 1985b, 243) 
were: “baikhovyi” 1 box (i. e. 2 ptids) 59, “atbash” 1 pid (16.38 kg) 
11.5, a brick of brick-tea 0.45, “fu” 3, “khanchi” 15, “krep” 8, 
"fanzy" 4 silver roubles. 

Prices of peltry were: fox, marten, wolf 1.5, lynx 5, korsak 
(small fox) 0.3, wild cat 0.2, merlushka (lambpelt) 0.1 silver rou- 
ble (Valikhanov 1985b, 243). 

Interesting is information on prices (in silver roubles) of goods 
brought to Kuldja in 1856. Dress length of kazakh armiachina 
(camel wool cloth) 0.6, sheep 1, felt mat 1, carpet bag 1, copper 
tea-kettle 0.6, axe 1, armiak (armiachina khalat) 1, püd of cast 
iron cauldrons 3. Prices of goods brought by russian caravans 
were: wool cloth 1.9 for arshin (71.12 cm), nankeen 0.12-0.15, 
caliko 0.1, velveteen 0.2—0.25, russian daba 0.12, mitkal (kind of 
calico) 0.1, shawl 0.25. Sugar 12-20 apiece, soft leather boots 
with caloshes 3 for a pair, brass basins 15 for a püd (16.38 kg), 
tin (metal) 20 for a püd, trays 0.2—0.25. Cauldrons, trivets, spades, 
iron traps 3 for a pad. Big chests 3-5, small chest 1.5, casket 1. 
Coral and coral beeds 15-26 for fünt (409.512 g), and last but not 
least concertina 0.3 (Valikhanov 1985b, 243-244). 

In addition to data, gathered by Valikhanov, interesting data 
provide documents from his archive. Especially interesting are 
"Itinerary of the travel to the East by N. I. Liubimov. 1845” and 
“Daily journal. 1855” (in: Valikhanov, Ch. Sochineniia, t. 4, Alma- 
Ata, 1985, p. 278-380). Liubimov, pristav (bailiff) of the Russian 
Orthodox Church Mission in Peking, travelled under the pseud- 
onym of merchant Khoroshev to Kuldja and Chughuchak. The 
authorship of the second document is moot. Some consider it to 
be written by Valikhanov, others believe it was written by secre- 
tary of russian consul in Kuldja (Valikhanov, Ch. Sochineniia, t. 4, 
Alma-Ata, 1985, p. 418). 

"Itinerary" contains data on trade in kazakh steppe (Liubimov 
called kazakhs by name which was commonspread in XIX c. i. e. 
kirghizs). Thus russian leather which cost in Semipalatinsk 12 
assignation roubles (3.428 silver roubles) was sold for 4 sheep 
and 2 lambpelts (4 lambpelts were equal to 1 sheep). In Chug- 
huchak 4 sheep cost at least 8 dress lengths of daba. So 4 sheep 
and 2 lambpelts “made up 9 or rather 10 (and even more) dabas", 
which cost 20 assignation roubles. “Hence 8 roubles profit for 1 
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leather (and even more). That is what pay kirghizs to a merchant 
even not far from Chughuchak!” - concluded N.I Liubimov 
(1985, p. 280). ۱ 

Arshin (7 1.12 cm) of red cloth was sold in kazakh steppe for 2 
sheep, of plain cloth for 1 sheep and 1 serkesh (two-year-old goat) 
i.e. for 1.5 sheep. 10 arshins (711.2 cm) of calico were bartered for 
I blue daba and 2 bricks of tea. Blue daba cost 2.5 assignation rou- 
bles. A brick of tea “here in steppe” cost 1.25 assignation roubles 
but in Semipalatinsk 1.5 roubles. So merchant got for calico 5 assig- 
nation (or 1.428 silver) roubles. 12 arshins (853.4 cm) of calico 
were bartered in steppe for 2 dress lengths of Tashkentian printed 
daba (each dress length was 18 arshins or 1280 cm). In Semipalat- 
insk a dress length of such print cost 3.5 assignation roubles. So 12 
arshins of russian calico! were sold factually for 7 assignation rou- 
bles (Liubimov 1985, 311). Merchants took twice as much if 
customer payed a year later. Second sheep was an interest on the 
sheep, which customer could not pay at once. ^A sheep cost 2 dabas 
and even 2:5 dabas, but a merchant for 2 dabas took from a kirghiz 
at the nextjyear 2 sheep” (Liubimov 1985, 280). 

Chinese ‚merchants in, Chughuchak paid duty “4 fyns per daba, 
which cost 5 chinese mithqals i.e. 2 assignation roubles. 4 fyns 
were equal to 30 yarm (or chokhs). So it makes 30 chokhs or 
16 assignation copecks from 2 assignation roubles or 8 assig- 
nation copecks from 1 assignation rouble (Liubimov 1985, 290).” 

This needs a commentary. Low value of mithgal, given by Liubi- 
mov, (2 assignation roubles : 5 = 40 assignation or 11.4285 silver 
copecks) is rather amazing. I wrote (above) that lan or sar should 
be equal to 1.7-1.8 or 2 silver roubles. Even Liubimov himself 
gave in other place a value of sar as 6 assignation (or 1,428 silver) 
roubles (Liubimov 1985,1297). Sar is equal to 10 mithqals (Fengler, 
Gierow, Unger 1982, 274) so mithgal should be 17, 18, 20 or at 
least 14.3 silver copecks. 40 assigation copecks made only 11.428 
silver copecks. But probably a unit, which Liubimov named “chi- 
nese mithgal” did exist. Tanga was 10/16 of mithgal (Fengler, 
Gierow, Unger 1982, 274) so tanga of “chinese mithqal" 
(11.428 x 10 : 16) should be equal to 7.14 silver copecks. In “Ac- 
count of food expences,on the way from Semipalatinsk to Kash- 
ghariia and while in Kashghar" (Valikhanov 1985 f., 279-286) com- 
piled by Musabai Tukhtabaev, qaravanbashi of caravan, with 
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which Valikhanov travelled to Kasghar, prices were given in rou- 
bles, copecks, “old tangas” and “new tangas”. It made possible to 
calculate value of “new” and “old” tanga in silver copecks. “Old 
tanga” (in various bargains) was equal to: 6.68, 6.74, 6.82, 7.1, 7.33 
silver copecks (average 6.93). “New tanga” was equal to: 28.56, 
28.57, 28.6, 28.78, 29.3 silver copecks (average 28.76). I have cal- 
culated the tanga of “chinese mithqal” as 7.14 silver copecks. So 
there is a coincidence: 7.1 and 7.14 silver copecks. As for the 
“new tanga”, its mithgal should be 44.8 to 46.88 silver copecks 
(average 45.84). The ratio of the “old” and “new” tangas should 
be 1:4. 

Liubimov (1985, 293, 200) wrote that weight of iamb, sanc- 
tioned by law, was 440 or 441 zolotniks (4.2657 x 440 or 441) = 
1876.9 or 1881.1 g. But he considered that real weight of iamb 
was 4.5 fünts (1842.8 g). In russian money iamb should be equal 
to 400 assignation roubles. But at Irbit fair in Siberia yamb might 
be bought for 390—375 assignation or 114.28— 107.14 silver rou- 
bles. According to Liubimov iamb was equal to 50 sars (300 sars = 
60 iambs) in other case it was though “40 sars” (different iambs 
or mistake?). 1 sar was equal to 10 mithqals, 1 mithqal to 10 fyns, 
1 fyn to 8 yarmaks. But usually they gave for 1 mithqal not 80 
but 77 yarmaks (Liubimov 1985, 291, 297). From here Liubimov 
probably deduced the exchange rate “4 fyns = 30 yarmaks" 
(77 x 4:10 = 30.8) mentioned by him above. 

Liubimov (1985, 307, 311) wrote about prices of livestock in 
1845 in Chughuchak. Usually ram cost 2.5 lengths of daba (big 
ram cost 3.8, one-year-old 2.3). Bull cost 25 lengths of daba (that 
price was not high). In Kuldja in 1845 camels were very cheap: 
25 lengths of daba for a beast. 60 seks (two-year-old castrated 
rams) were sold for a iamb. Since iambs were at 400—375 assig- 
nation roubles, it was 6.66-6.25 assignation roubles (1.9-1.785 
silver roubles) for a sek. Usual ram cost 2.5 lengths of daba or 5 
assignation roubles (1.43 silver roubles). In autumn it could be 
cheaper. In Semirech’e 60 seks or 40 “big rams” (probably tree- 
year-old castrated) cost a iamb. 

Liubimov (1985, 309-310) also made calculations considering 
barter of chinese tea for russian-made nankeen. In 1845 in Kuldja 
length of nankeen (40 arshins or 2844.8 cm) was bartered for 11 
(or even for 11.5-12) dress lengths of daba. A box of 80 fünts (or 
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2 püds) of tea cost 154 (even 160-165) dabas. It made 14 nan- 
keens (14 x 11 = 154) for box of tea. In Russia nankeen cost 39— 
35, cheapest 29 assignation copecks arshin. Length of nankeen 
was 40—43 arshins. 14 lengths of nankeen weighed 2 püds. Price 
of 14 lengths of nankeen was 199.5 assignation roubles. Brought 
to Chughuchak it cost 240—268 assignation roubles. Hav- 
ing bought a box of tea, russian merchant wrapped it in leather 
and sewed it up to prevent moisture spoiling the tea. It cost 4 
assignation roubles. 80 fants of tea with box and leather weighed 
3 püds (49.14 kg). ortation of 3 pads to Semipalatinsk cost 
7.5 assignation roubles.! The duty paid on 80 fants of tea was 48 
silver or 168 assignation roubles. Brought to Kazan a box of tea 
already cost 464.5 assignation or 132.7 silver roubles. To clear 
reasonable profit one should barter a box of tea for 10 nankeens 
or not barter nankeen for tea at all. It was better to barter tea for 
wool cloth, which was valued high in Chughuchak. 

“The daily journal 1855” spans time from February 9 to Decem- 
ber 25. It gives data ی‎ oe commerce and money circulation 
(Dnevnoi zhurnal 1985,'328, 334). It starts with information that 
price of silver in copper coins fell by 25000 per iamb in Urumchi. 
“Prior to February 1855 lan of silver cost 3800 yarmaks but now it is 
onty 3300.7 Iamb was equal to 50 lans, or sars, so (3800-3300) x 50 
makes exactly 25.000 yarmaks. Price of silver dropped since quite 
a lot of it accumulated i in Urumchi, but to send silver to China was 
risky because of unrest there. For the same reason silver grew 
cheaper in Kashghar also. It was there at 1100-1000 tangas but 
then dropped to 900—890 tangas for iamb. Of course in this case 
“tanga” was not real silver coin but counting unit, abunch of copper 
coins and as such it was 1/16 of sar or lan (Fengler, Gierow, Unger 
1982, 274)! In Kuldja price of silver though did not change and was 
154—155 "t"s (“t” is for "tysiacha" i.e. 1000 — M. F.) and sometimes 
even 160 “t”s of copper coins for iamb. 

In March iamb in Kuldja cost 155—154 "tangas" (?! — M. E.) but 
Treasury paid salaries by copper yarmaks at the rate 2900 yar- 
maks for lan, which means 145 "tangas" (?! — M. F.) for iamb.” 
(Dnevnoi zhurnal 1985, 339). There are evident mistakes in rus- 
sian text of 1985 edition of Ch. Valikhanov’s “Socineniia”. An edi- 
tor misredd abbreviation “t” for “tanga” but actually it was "tysi- 
acha" (i.e 1000). So 50 Jans at 2900 copper yarmaks each will 
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exactly make (2900 x 50) 145000 or 145 “t”s. Since iamb weighed 
1740 to 1945 g, at the exchange rate of 145 "t"s for a iamb in case 
if "t" is to be read as "tanga", 1 tanga should weight (1740 : 145 to 
1945 : 145) from 12 to 13.4 g of silver, which it never did. 

In April 1855 price of silver in Kashghar started to rise: 1100— 
1200 tangas (counting units in copper coins) for iamb. By June it 
grew to 1200—1300 tangas for iamb. When price of silver grew 
higher, gold grew cheaper: 50 tillas or 46 russian halfimperials 
(hence halfimperial = 1.1 tilla) for iamb (Dnevnoi zhurnal 1985, 
944, 363). Exchange rate before was, according to Valikhanov, 
31,5-32 tillas for iamb (Valikhanov 1985f., 218).. But in Chug- 
huchak price of gold rose, and ratio of silver to gold became 10: 1 
(Dnevnoi zhurnal 1985, 363). 

In "The daily journal 1855” (Dnevnoi zhurnal 1985, 366—368, 
370-371, 373-375) prices of sheep in Kuldja in 1855 were given. 
A merchant bought rams from kirghizs (kazakhs) at 93 for 1.5 
iambs, sold them to Chinese, and got profit of 15 sars (i.e. for 75 
sars, which is 1.5 iambs, he got 15 sars or 2096). Other merchants 
paid kazakhs 1.5 dabas for a sheep (usual price was 2—2.5 dabas 
for a sheep). In Kuldja itself in 1855 sheep also cost cheap: the 
best 4, the rest 3 and 2.5 pieces of mata (i. e. daba). For 1 taituiak 
(silver ingot shaped as a hoof) in 1855 one could buy 14-12 
sheep, but in 1854 only 9-8 (hence taituiak was about 1/6 of 
iamb). In 1854 prices were higher: kunans (three-year-old 
castrated rams) 50-47, seks (two-year-old castrated rams) 80-75 
for iamb. In 1855 kunans were at 57, seks at 85 for iamb. 

But at the same time there was shortage of sheep in Chug- 
huchak. Good ram cost 6 dabas. Probably it caused also rise of 
prices in steppe. In 1854 kunans were there at 1.5, seks at 1 mata 
(or daba). In 1855 they were at 2 and 1.5 matas respectively. 
Horses were at 20-15 and bulls at 10-8 matas apiece (Dnevnoi 
zhurnal 1985, 396, 371). 

Good prices in Kashghar were: kunans 35, seks 45-50 for iamb. 
Usual prices were 40-45 and 60-65 for iamb. Iamb in Kashghar 
(Dnevnoi zhurnal 1985, 378) cost 500—400 tangas. Certainly “new 
tanga” was meant. According to my calculations exchange rate of 
"new tanga” was 28.56-29.3 silver copecks. If we take iamb at 
400 tangas, it is (28.56 x 400) 114.24 — (29.3 x 400) 117.2 silver 
roubles. As for the exchange rate “500 tangas for iamb” it was 
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hardly possible if tanga was silver coin, but possible if “tanga” 
was counting unit (bunch of copper coins on a string), because 
exchange rate of copper coins was subject to fluctuation. Wrote 
Valikhanov: “exchange rate of copper coins in relation to silver 
and gold is not constant, the rise and fall depends on bazaar and 
chance" (Valikhanov 1986f., 217). 

Other prices in “The daily journal 1855” (Dnevnoi zhurnal 1985, 
345, 346, 366, 375, 378) are: pair of siberian stag young horns 
(precious medicine) 1 iamb; rhubarb 120-200 chzhins (about 72— 
120 kg) 1 iamb; yellow inankeen 5 sars for a length; nankeen 4, 
3.7, 3.5 sars and also 6.5-11 lengths of dabas apiece; mata 60 
silver copecks; demivelvet 17 sars for a length; a length of cloth 
for 140 lengths of daba: russian leather at 82 dabas for a “fant”. 
This is misprint or mistake for it should be "bunt" ("bale" in rus- 
sian). Mistakes, misunderstandings, misreadings and misprints 
are rife in ^Sochineniia"| of Ch. Valikhanov, printed in Alma-Ata in 
1984— 1985. Careless editing and proof-reading is to blame. 

Rye cost 1200-1300, flour 1200 yarmaks for 100 chzhins (about 
60 kg). 3060 yarmaks were equal to about 3 silver roubles (Dnev- 
noi zhurnal 1985, 348, 350). So rye was about 1.2-1.3 and flour 
about 1.2 silver roubles|for 100 chzhins. 

Tea prices. Box of tea (80-83 fants or 32.76—33.989 kg) cost 
27, 26, 25,123, 22.75 lans. Brick-tea was at 360, 350, 345 bricks for 
a iamb (i.e. for 50 lans). Green “fu-tea” cost 3050 yarmaks or 3 
silver roubles apiece en zhurnal 1985, 333, 337, 341, 342, 
351, 359). 

* 
There are: interesting la on prices in Bukhara and Khiva kha- 
nates in archive of Valikhanov. About 1857 in Khiva famine broke 
out and püd (16.38 kg) of “bread” (wheat), which usually cost 4 
tangas (80 silver copecks) was sold at 20 tangas i. e. 4 silver rou- 
bles (Valikhanov 1985g, 192). 

In 1825|püd of cotton cost in Bukhara 14, in Russia 40 assig- 
nation roubles. Raw silk cost 15 assignation roubles for 20 fants. 
Best silk cost 16 assignation roubles for 10 fants. Cleaned silk 
cost 12-18 tillas (180—195 assignation roubles) for ۵00, A sheep 
cost 8, but specially fed sheep cost 16-24 assignation roubles. 
Specially fed sheep gave 2.5 püds of fat (? - M. F) and 2 püds of 
meat. 6 pounds of meat cost 60 and fant (?! should be “5 fants” — 
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M. E) of fat — 120 copecks (assignation copecks were meant be- 
cause other prices were given in assignation money — M. F.). Tilla 
was equal to 1500, tanga to 40, pül to 2 assignation copecks (Valik- 
hanov 1985h, 146-147), which makes 375, 10 and 0.5 silver 
copecks. Till the beginning of 1840-ies 4 assignation roubles were 
equal to about 1 silver rouble (Kobrin, Leont'ev, Shorin 1984, 419), 
hence one assignation rouble was equal to about 25 silver 
copecks. So “tanga = 40 assignation copecks" is mistake or mis- 
print again. It should be “tanga = 80 assignation (or 20 silver) 
copecks". 

The works and archives of Chokan Valikhanov are important 
source on the trade and prices in the East Turkestan and adjacent 
regions of Central Asia in XIX century. 
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Turks and Uighurs During the Rebellion 
of An Lu-shan Shih Ch’ao-yi (755-762) 
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One of the main factors that determined foreign policy in the 
Uighur Empire (744—840 AD) in the first decades of its existence 
was the Uighur involvement in the inner events of T'ang China. 
While the Uighur power spread widely and the Uighurs strength- 
ened their positions in he Central Asian steppes, these years ex- 
perienced several political crises in China. The most serious one 
was the anti-T'ang rebellion of An Lushan and his successors 
(755—763 AD). This rebellion was led by the Governor-general of 
the northern Chinese préfecture, the famous An Lu-shan who was 
of mixed Sogdian Turkic origin. He threw the country into a series 
of civil wars, which brought it to the brink of destruction. The 
T'ang dynasty was able to preserve its power and suppress the 
rebellion only on account of the military aid of the Uighurs. 
During the rebellion the Uighur troops undertook four different 
campaigns! to China in 756, 757, 759, and 762. This latter one put 
an end to the rebellion and restored T’ang power in China. While 
partaking in the civil wars in China on the side of the imperial 
armies, the Uighurs first of all pursued their economic interests. 
It is known that each ofithe campaign was well paid by the T’ang 
court, to say nothing of) the huge amount of booty taken by the 
Uighurs during their campaigns. The Uighur's aspiration for booty 
was rep dly emphasized by Chinese historians in their descrip- 
tion of the Uighurs’ actions in China. Ssuma Kuang wrote that, 
prior to the recovering of the western capital Ch’ang-an in 757, 
the Emperor Su Tsung, “having a desire to regain the capital, con- 
cluded an agreement with the Uighurs according to which on the 
day when the city will be recovered, the land and the people will 
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return to the T’ang and the treasures, young men and girls will be 
given to the Uighurs.”! A similar agreement was carried out after 
the recovery of the eastern capital of Loyang, which was plun- 
dered by the Uighurs over a three-day period. Loyang and other 
Chinese towns and villages were also plundered by the Uighurs 
during their subsequent military marches into China. At the same 
time the Uighurs, helping the T’ang dynasty, pursued not only 
economic purposes in order to enrich themselves, but certain po- 
litical goals that have not been openly pointed out in the written 
sources. In the scholarly literature, I know only of two attempts 
to indicate the underlying political reasons of the Uighur aid to 
the T’ang dynasty. The Russian historian Lev Gumilev considered 
that the goal of the Uighur marches was to destroy the T’ang 
imperial army “that promised complete independence to the 
Uighur Khanate".? He wrote: "In September of 756, the Uighurs 
and Tibetans offered their aid to suppress the rebellion. In this 
case the political issues coincided with the personal ones. The 
destruction of the rebels meant the abolishing of the imperial 
army, and the war promised them rich booty".? Such interpreta- 
tion does not seem to be correct, since the inner wars in China 
ravaged the country without any external interference. It is un- 
likely that the Uighurs, helping the T'ang Dynasty to keep its 
power, contributed to the weakening of the Chinese empire. The 
independence of the Uighur State at that time did not depend on 
the power of China. 

Another interesting idea on the Uighur aid to the T'angs belongs 
to the American scholar L. W. Moses. He assumes that the Uighurs 
have been inspired not by the sense of duty to their masters, the 
T'ang Emperors, as alleged by the medieval Chinese historians, 
but by their hostile attitude towards the leader of the insurgents — 
An Lu-shan, who had originated in his maternal line from the se- 
cond noble clan of the Turkic tribal hierarchy i. e. that of the Ash- 
ide clan.* However, the origin of An Lu-shan is unlikely to be the 


1 Ssuma Kuang, Tzu chih t'ung chien. Beijing 1958, Cn. 220, p. 1034. 

2 L.N. Gumilev, Drevnie Turki. Moscow, 1967, p. 395. 

9 Ibid., p. 394. 

4 LW. Moses, “T'ang Tribute Relations with the Inner Asian Barbarians”, _ 
in: Essays on T'ang Society. Ed. by J. Curtis and E.G. Brill, 1976, pp. 40— 
41. 
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for the Uighurs’ hostility against him, since‏ توس مس 
within the | perial forces there were also many high ranking offi-‏ 
cers belonging to the same mixed Sogdo-Turkic descend. It is‏ 
known that one of the main personal enemies of An Lu-shan was‏ 
General Ko Shu-han, whose father was a Western Turk and his‏ 
mother was a Sogdian. So, having admitted the existence of mili-‏ 
tary-politi al reasons for the Uighur marches to China, L. W. Mo-‏ 
ses was far from revealing them completely. Meanwhile these mo-‏ 
tives could be revealed through a thorough analysis of the Chi-‏ 
nese accounts on the Uighur march to China in 756. This march,‏ 
the first joint Uighur-T’ang military action against the insurgents,‏ 
has remained a scarcely explored episode of the history of the‏ 
Uighur Empire. Before analyzing the fairly scanty accounts of the‏ 
Chinese sources concerning this campaign, J will reconstruct the‏ 
situation in China on the eve of the appearance of the Uighur‏ 
troops in Northern China — Ordos.‏ 

The An Lu-shan rebellion broke out in Fan-yang on December 
16, 755 and its first few months were very successful for the in- 
surgents. Some one-month later, they could have easily captured 
the eastern capital of the T’ang Empire — Loyang, where An Lu- 
shan had proclaimed himself the founder of a new dynasty of 
Yen? Having occupied |Loyang, the rebels did not move fast 
towards the western ital, thus giving the governmental forces 
the opportunity to organize a defense of the city. The latter made 
a serious barrier at the Gate of T’ung-kuan on the way to Ch’ang- 
an. Simultaneously, they could have undertaken a counterattack 
in the province of Ho-pei. The T’ang generals Kuo Ts'i-yi and Li 
Kuang-pi attacked the insurgents from behind and drove them up 
to the city of Po-lin (modern Pao-ting).° However, the offensive 


5 E.G. Pulleyblank, “The An Lushan Rebelion and the Origin of Chronic 
Militarism in the Late T'ang Society”, in: Essays on Tang History, 1976, 
p. 79. i. 

6 Kuo Tsu-yi (697—781) was one of the remarkable T'ang generals who was 

appointed as Chief Minister in 769. See his biography in Chiu T’ang shu, 

ch. 120, la-12b, and Hsin Tang shu, ch.137, la—7b. Li Kuang-pi (708— 

764) was another prominent general of the Tang army whose biography 

can be found in Chiu Tlang shu, ch.110, la-6b, and Hsin Tang shu, 

ch. 136, la—4b. See also €. Mackerras, The Uighur Empire. According to 


the Ae Dynastic Histories. A Study in Sino-Uighur Relations. 744- 


840. A University Press, Canberra, 1972, p. 129, 136. 
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of the T’ang forces was discontinued in the middle of 756, when 
the rebels captured Ch’ang-an. The loss of the western capital 
dramatically changed the alignment of the warring forces which 
previously had been in favor of the T’ang Dynasty. The Emperor 
Hsuan-tsung had to flee to the Ssu-ch’uan region, having assigned 
the task of organizing the fight against the insurgents to the heir 
prince, Li Heng, who ascended to the throne in the 7th month of 
156 in the place of Ling-wu, in the northern part of the Shuo-fang 
province, under the name of Sutsung. Having left their positions 
in Ho-pei, the generals Kuo Ts’i-yi and Li Kuang-pi came back and 
the Ho-pei area fell again under the control of the rebel armies. 
Thus, at that time, China had been split into two parts: the govern- 
mental troops held their positions in northern China — the regions 
of Shuo-fang and to the south of the river Yang-tsi, while the rest 
of the country was controlled by the rebels. Of utmost importance 
for the T’ang Dynasty in its fight against the insurgents was North- 
em China, so that it was in Shuo-fang that the most efficient 
forces were concentrated. 

In the same month one of the rebels’ commanders — Ashina 
Ts’ung-li — deserted the insurgents’ camp and fled from the capital 
to Shuo-fang." Ashina Ts’ung-li belonged to the Turks’ ruling clan 
of Ashina and he was among those Turkic aristocrats that escaped 
from the Uighurs and found his place in the Tang Empire during 
the Uighur-Turkic wars for the political domination over the 
steppe in the 740s. However, his name is not mentioned in the list 
of the Turks that fled to China in 742-744: obviously, at that time 
he was not influential among his tribesmen.® Ashina Ts’ung-li, like 
many other non-Chinese commanders, supported An Lu-shan 
when he rose against the T’ang Dynasty. He participated in many 
battles including that for the capture of Ch’ang-an. The reasons 
that urged him to betray the insurgents during the most propitious 
moment when they had subjugated both capitals and the whole 
North-East of China remain unclear.’ Since he left the insurgents 


7 According to Ssuma Kuang, “Tongra and Turks who participated in the 
rebellion of An Lu-shan were encamped in the park of Ch’ang-an. On the 
day of chia-hsu [Ashina Ts’ung-li] fled to the North”, ch. 218, p. 6968. 

8 Ts’eng Chung-mien, T’u-chüeh chih shih. Beijing, 1058, Vol. 1, pp. 458— 
459. 

9 E.G. Pulleyblank, “The An Lu-shan Rebellion ...”, p. 44. 
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he should jbe expected to have passed to the T’ang side — des- 
ertion and|the passing to the enemy's side being rather common 
among the: high-ranking commanders during the wars. The action 
of Ashina 'Ts’ung-li was, likely to be comprehended by the Em- 
peror who, having learned of his arrival to Shuo-fang, tried to 
attract him to his sae. Bu actually only an insignificant number 
of his subordinates went over to the T'ang, while Ashina Ts-ung- 
li not only refused to serve the Emperor, but even began to attack 
i armies' positions. Furthermore, the number of Ashina Ts'ung- 

’s soldie increased OW to the incorporation of the local non- 
eee the Sogdian population of the six prefectures of 
Ordos (liu hu chou). |According to some exaggerated estima- 
tions, Ashina Ts’ung-li had concentrated several tens of thousands 
of people under his command to the north of Ching-lue located 
some 600 “li” (approxim 300 km) from the imperial residence 
of Ling-wu,!! Ashina Ts'ung-li's hostility to the T'ang Dynasty was 
the ground for some Chinese historians to consider his betrayal 
of An Lu-shan as a false one and his attacks to be undertaken 
specially in favor of the insurgents in order to divert the imperial 
troops’ attention from the general offensive to the capital threat- 
ening their rear. This interpretation was substantiated by the Sung 
historian Hu Santing, inc the hostile forces on the terri- 
tory of Shuo-fang indeed threatened the imperial positions and 
seriously worried the Emperor Su-tsung, who eventually decided 
to liquidate them. With this purpose he sent the troops of general 
P’uku Huai-en against Ashina Ts’ung-li. The sources report that 
P'uku Huai-en, who himself was of Uighur origin, engaged in bat- 
tle the Tokuz-Oghuz (Uighur) tribe of Tongra (Chin. T’ung-lo), 
who wae subordinates of Ashina Ts’ung-Li.!2 Although the Ton- 


Colony in Inner Mongo Toung Pao, XLI, 1952, pp. 317-356. 

11 Tsu chih|t'ung chien, 218, p. 6997. 

12 On the composition of the Tokuz-Oghuz tribal confederation, see: E.G. 
Pulleyb “Some Remarks on the Toquz-Oghuz Problem", in: Ural-Alt- 
aische Jahrbücher, XXVIII, 1956, p. 30ff.; J. R. Hamilton, “Toquz-Oguz et 
On-Uigur”, in: Journal Asiatique, CCL, 1962, p. 45ff%; the biography of 
General P’uku Huai-en been studied in my article “Biografia Pugu 
Huai'en'in" kak ite Pise paid Tanskoi politiki v otnoshenii 'se- 
vernyh v^, in: yie pamiatniki i problemy kultury naro- 

dov Vostoka, Moskva, Nauka, 1989, Ch. 1, pp.31-38. 


10 On the Sogdians of E region, see: E.G. Pulleyblank, “Sogdian 
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gra were defeated in battle, nevertheless Ashina Ts’ung-li’s armies 
maintained their fighting efficiency. So, the T'ang court realized 
that it could not eliminate the threat of Ashina Ts'ung-li without 
external aid. Soon after the battle, the Emperor sent his special 
envoys to the Uighur ruler El Etmis Bilge kaghan (Bayan-chor), 
requesting military support to suppress the rebels. The Embassy, 
which included the T'ang prince Li Ch'eng-shan, Generals P'uku 
Huai-en and Shih Ting-fan, arrived in the Uighur capital Ordubalik 
in the 10th month of 756. Brief accounts on the Uighurs and their 
subsequent military actions can be drawn from the “Biography of 
Uighurs" of Hsin T'ang-shu (New History of the T'ang Dynasty), 
and the "Biographies" of Kou Tsu-yi and Shih Ssu-ming concern- 
ing both T'ang histories and the annals of Ssuma Kuang's “Tsu 
chih t'ung chien”. The following are extracts from these sources: 

‘Immediately after this, Kaghan himself acted as General, 
and, uniting with the military Governor of Shuo-fang, Kou Tzu- 
yi, fought the Tung-lo and various other tribes, defeating them 
on the banks of the Yellow river. The Kaghan had met with Tzu- 
yt in the Hu-yen valley. Relying on his strength, he had drawn 
up his solders and had made [Kuo] Tzu-yi pay respect to his 
wolf pennons, before he would see him” (Hsin T'ang shu, ch. 
217A, 3a) 

"Yin Tzu-ch'ih leading 5,000 cavalry crossed Huang-he, in- 
vaded Pei-hai. [He] intended to go to the South to seize [the 
regions of the rivers] Chieng and Huai. Just at that time, the 
Uighur Kaghan sent his subordinate Ko Lo-chih with troops to 
help [the Tang]. Before that, [Ko Lo-chih] arrived in Fan-yang 
with 2,000 riders. [Yin] Tzu-ch’ih, having heard of it, hastened 
to lead his troops back [to Fan-yang]" (Tzu chih t'ung chien, 
ch. 219, pp. 7006 — 7007) 

"At that time, 2,000 Uighur riders suddenly arrived in Fan- 
yang. The gates of Fan-yang were locked for two days, after that 
[Uighurs] went toward T’ai-yuan. [Yin] Tzu-ch'ih passed 1,000 
“lt” to come to help it [i.e. Fan-yang]” (Chiu Tang shu, ch. 200A, 
7b) 

‘In the 11th month [of the first year of the reign of Chih-te, 
756] General of the bandits Ashina Ts’ung-li leading 5,000 rid- 
ers of T'ung-lo and P'uku [tribes] went out to the borders. [He] 
enticed several tens of thousands of Sogdians of the Nine Sur- 
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| 
names wis ae prefectures of Ho-ch’u, and wished to force them 
to act together. Kuo Tzu-yi came forward with the Uighurs. The 
Chief Ko Lo-chih attacked and defeated them. Several tens of 
thousands| men were decapitated and captivated” (Hsin Tang 

shu, ch. 120, 2a). | 
The passages quoted here describe two different events: 1. the 
raid of the Uighur cavalry against Fan-yang led by their chief Ko 
Lo-chih, 2.|the battle of the joint T'ang-Uighur armies against Ash- 
ina Ts’ung-li’s troop in the valley of Hu-yen-ku (according to 
Ssuma Kuang, Tai-han-ku) to the North of the Yellow river.!3 
Among all the above quoted sources, only the “Hsin Tang shu” 
mentions the Kaghan that led the Uighurs in their march to Ordos 
(Ho-ch’u), ;while all others assert that Ko Lo-chih was at the head 
of the Uighur army. Haneda Toru considered that the information 
of the “Hsin T’ang shu” was erroneous, since Ssuma Kuang wrote 
nothing of, Uighur Kaghan, and yet C. Mackerras trusted it.!* This 
account must actually be true, since it contains the description 
of the concrete event - the meeting of the Uighur Kaghan with 
the T'ang IGeneral reproducing the unpleasant episode for the 
T'ang Dynasty of paying respect to the “barbarian” wolf pennons. 
If this was not true, the Chinese historians would not have in- 
cluded this disgraceful 5cene in the official History of the T'ang 

Dynasty. | | 
Thus, the Chinese accounts enable us to reconstruct the events 
connected; with the Uighur actions in Ordos. El Etmish Bilge 
Kaghan received the T’ang envoys in Ordubalik in the tenth month 
of 756. In the twelfth month, he arrived in Ordos at the head of a 
huge army — Kaghans always led big troops during their cam- 
paigns. Before this march, his envoy Ko Lo-chih with 2,000 cav- 
alry led a raid against Fan-yang in Ho-pei. He arrived in Fan-yang 
at the right moment when it had already been left by the in- 
surgents. However, the returning of the rebels’ of General Yin Tzu- 
ch'ih forced him to retreat to T’ai-yuan in the Hotung province 
which u controlled by imperial armies. This was the place 


| 

13 Tsu chi t'ung chien, ch.219, p. 7007; Hsin Tang shu, ch.43, Tb. 

14 Haneda Toru, “Todai kaikotsu shi no kenkit”, in: Haneda hakushi shi- 
gaku nshu. Kyoto, 1957, voL 1, pp. 157-324: C. Mackerras, The Uig- 
hur Empire, p. 17. i 
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where he joined with the main Uighur troops led by Kaghan and 
then participated in the battle against Ashina Ts’ung-li’s forces. 

The fact that the Uighur army was led by Kaghan indicates that 
the campaign was very important for the Uighurs. It was the only 
case when Kaghan personally took part in a battle in China. The 
subsequent Uighur marches to China which were much more sig- 
nificant for the T'ang Dynasty rather than for the Uighurs were 
led by Kaghan's sons — princes. In 757 the Uighur cavalry was 
commanded by Kutlug Bilge Yabgu, the eldest son of El Etmish 
Bilge Kaghan.!? The third son of the same Kaghan — Kutlug Chor 
Tegin, was at the head of the Uighur forces during their cam- 
paigns in 758.15 As for the campaign of Boghu-Kaghan in 762, it 
took place in a very different political situation.!" The significance 
of the first Uighur campaign to Ordos may be explained with their 
interests in eliminating the Ashina Ts’ung-li’s troops. The latter 
really became the greatest threat for the Uighur power in the 
steppes. Coming from the ruling clan of the Turks, he could pre- 
tend to restore the Turks' State on the territory that was now 
under Uighur control. This is why Ashina Ts’ung-li, having bet- 
rayed the insurgents, did not try to cooperate with the T'ang Dy- 
nasty, but rather started accumulating forces in Ordos for the 
forthcoming battles with the new rulers of the steppes — the Uigh- 
urs. In this case, attention should be drawn to the fact that Ashina 
Ts'ung-i relied not only on his own tribesmen - the Turks, but 
also on those groups of the Tokuz-Oghuz (Uighur) tribes which 
did not support the Uighur clan of the Yaglakars in their struggle 
for political domination over the steppe. Among the Tokuz-Oghuz 
(Uighur) tribes which opposed the Yaglakars were the nomadic 
groups of Tongra, Abuz and Bugu (P’uku). 

At that time, there was a real danger of civil wars between the 
Uighurs and those Turks and Tokuz-Oghuz (Uighur) tribes located 
in China, whose leader Ashina Ts’ung-li had all rights for power 


15 This Uighur Yabgu was later executed on Kaghan’s order. 

16 The Uighur prince Kutlug chor Tegin arrived in Ch’ang-an with 3,000 
cavalry in the 8th month of 768. The Uighurs stayed there for about six 
months before going back. They took part in the battle for Hsiang-chou 
on the 4th month of 759, which was not successful for the imperial forces. 

17 S.G. Klyashtorny, "Nadpis Uigurskogo Bogu-kagana v Severo-Zapadnoi 
Mongolii”, in: Tsentralnaya Azia. Novye pamiatniki pismennosti i is- 
kusstva. Moskva, 1987, pp. 19-37. 
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in the pes — in the eyes of the nomads. This danger was 
realized by Uighur El Etmish Bilge Kaghan who organized a huge 
army in order to eliminate all risks. The possibility to liquidate 
this source of threat was at hand, since the T’ang Dynasty was 
also interested in the destruction of Ashina Ts’ung-li’s forces, 
which by raiding and robbing had prevented the general offensive 
against the rebels. Thus, both Dynasties, the Uighur Yaglakars and 
the T'ang, were interested in the annihilation of Ashina Ts’ung-li. 
This is why the war implemented within a very short time by such 
huge forces. 

Although the troops! of Ashina Ts’ung-li were defeated, the 
leader himself survived. His name is mentioned in the Chinese 
sources describing the events connected with the recovering of 
Loyang by governmental forces in 757. Obviously, Ashina Ts’ung- 
li returned to the rebels in Ch’ang-an after his defeat by the joint 
T'ang-Uighur armies. He found asylum thanks to one of his rela- 
tives, another high ranking rebel General Ashina Ch'eng-ch'ing. 
According to the "Hsin'T'ang shu”, An Ch'ing-hsu, the son of An 
Lu-shan, who succeeded the latter as a rebel Emperor after hay- 
ing been ousted from Loyang in 757, granted Ashina Ch'eng-ch'ing 
the title of Duke of Hsien-ch'eng and Ashina Ts'ung-li the title of 
Grand General of the left guard of Yulin.!? 

The campaign of El Etmish Bilge Kaghan against Ashina Ts’ung- 
li should be reflected in the inscription of Moghon Shine Usu 
(Selenga stone or Bayan-chor's inscription), which mainly con- 
tains a description of his deeds. Unfortunately, this inscription is 
not well preserved in its final part when it describes the events 
that took place during the years of the rebellion of An Lu-shan. 
However, in this eroded part of the monument, one can find a 
mention of some contacts “of the Chinese Khan (tabgach han)” 
with the Uighur ruler. Large omissions in the text following these 
words do not enable us to determine what kind of contacts were 
meant there. But in the following lines Kaghan talks about him- 
self: “[I returned] to my home on the 6 day of the second month” 
(line 43). It might be suggested that in the first case the contacts 


| 
18 Hsin Tang shu, ch. 226, 6b. 
19 S. E. Malov, Pamiatniki drevneturkskoi pismennosti Mongolii i Kirgi- 
zii, M.-L., 1959, p. 743; G. Ramstedt, Zwei Uigurische Runeninschriften 
in der Nord-Mongolei, Helsinki, 1913, S. 1—63. 
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of Kaghan with the Chinese meant the meeting of El Etmish Bilge 
with the Tang Emperor’s embassy, in the tenth month of 756, and 
in the second case the returning of Kaghan from the march to 
Ordos. The date when Kaghan returned “to his home” mentioned 
in the inscription — the sixth day of the second month, does not 
contradict such suggestion. Moreover, it testifies it if we remem- 
ber that the battle with Ashina Ts’ung-li took place on December 
7, 756.” Kaghan got back home some two months after that bat- 
tle, i.e. around the beginning of the next Year of Hen: on the 6" 
day of the 2"d month of 757. 

The analysis of the Chinese accounts on the Uighur campaign 
against Ashina Ts’ung-li makes it possible to reveal the military 
and political reasons of the Uighur aid to the T’ang Dynasty. Ash- 
ina Ts’ung-li, like another Turkic Chief Abuz-Yabghu earlier, in 
752-7682 showed to the Uighurs that the Turks which had fled 
to China during the collapse of their Empire did not lose hope in 
the restoration of their power, and thus continued to be a serious 
threat for the Uighur Kaghans. The recent past of both Turks and 
Uighurs also showed numerous similarities, as when they first 
had to seek asylum in China. But subsequently — having become 
stronger — they usually returned to the steppes and took up again 
their struggle for domination. At the same time, the case of Ash- 
ina Ts’ung-li convinced the Uighurs that the threat of the Turks 
concentrated along the Chinese frontiers could be eliminated by 
their further participation in the T'ang's war against An Lu-shan's 
rebellion. The point is that during this rebellion the Turks and 
Uighurs (Oghuz), which before had served together the T'ang Em- 
pire, had separated from each other. The majority of the Uighurs 
(Oghuz) remained loyal to the T'ang Emperors and fought within 
the imperial army (among them were the tribesmen of General 
P'uku Huai-en) As for the small groups of Oghuz such as the 
Tongra tribe, they supported An Lu-shan at first but eventually 
left the insurgents — some of them joined Ashina Ts’ung-li and, 
after his defeat, returned to the steppe and submitted to the Uigh- 
urs. The Turks, conversely, were closely tied to the insurgents: 


20 Ssuma Kuang places the meeting of Kaghan with Kuo Tzu-yi in December 
4, 756 and the battle with Tongra in December 7, 756. 

21 On Abuz Yabghu see: K. Czegledi, ,Gardizi on the History of Central Asia 
(745-780 AD)", in: Acta Orientalia Hungarica, T. XXXII, 1973, p.266. 
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having been placed in the northern Chinese prefectures in 742 
744, they 'were incorpórated in the armies of the Governor of 
these prefectures rebellious against An Lu-shan. It is well known 
that among the most influential rebel Generals referred to as the 
“Claws and teeth” of An Lu-shan was the Turkic Chief Ashina 
Ch'eng-ch'ing. He supported the rebels till they were finally sup- 
pressed. In this context, the Uighur military aid to the T’ang Dy- 
nasty meant the continuation of the Uighur-Turkic tribal struggle 
for power on the territory of China. The Uighur troops incorpo- 
rated within the imperial army were able to destroy the most effi- 
cient contingent of the Turks and make their southern borders 
secure. This is why the Turks that migrated to China did not play 
any role in the internal affairs of the T’ang Empire after the re- 
storation of its power and were not even mentioned in Chinese 
sources. ' | 

Thus, the military and political goals of the Uighur expeditions 
to China during the rebellion of An Lu-shan — Shih Ch’ao-yi were 
aimed to ‘avoid the restoration of the Turkic Kaghanate, which 
represented a real threat during the first decades the of Uighur 
Empire. The coincidence in the interests of the two ruling clans — 
the Uighur Dynasty of the Yaglakars and the Chinese T ang Dy- 
nasty — enabled them to unite their efforts so as to suppress the 
anti-T’ang: rebellion and destroy the Turks, especially those 
representatives of Ashina's royal clan who were taking part in the 
inner wars in China on the side of the rebels. 

۱ | 


I¢ige, icige (A Poem of Danjin Rabjai) 


by 
MARTA KIRIPOLSKA 
(Prague) 


A Mongol manuscript in my possession contains works of Noyan 
Khutukhtu Danjin Rabjai (1803-1856), a well-known Mongol poet 
and religious personality of his time. It is a rather damaged manu- 
script, a double-leaved book of eleven folios bound in a brown 
cover of coarse fabric with a brown string. The thin brush written 
text on muutuu paper bears pagination in Mongol numerals (1- 
10) on upper left margins of rectos, beginning on the second folio 
after the cover. The text has seven lines on every page, except 
11v:1—4 that four times repeats the title Noyan qutuytu-yin su- 
ryali orosiba (“This is the teaching of the Noyan Khutukhtu”). 
There is no title on the cover. On Ir a dedication reads: 


(1) oro[=6]siyeltti mergen tüsimel tan-a ergübe medegülkü 
uca[-i]r edüge man-u Qayarayca (2) tusiyan il[elgebe. 

"I presented [this] to you, gracious tüsimel. Now, I sent [to you] 
our Qayarayéca! charged to report the reason”. 


The manuscript contains three moralistic works of Danjin Rabjai. 
The beginning of each text is marked by a biry-a. The first text 
(on 2r:1-6v:5) is the same work that is transcribed in Cyrillic 
script in Rabjai's Collected Works (Ravzaa: 363-366) with a title 
Choér, gend durtaj chünij jaria. Our text differs only occasion- 
ally from the text published in Cyrillic script. The second one 
(6v:6— 7v:2) is the poem known as I¢ige, i&ige, and the last one 
(7v:4-11v:7) represents the first half of the didactic poem Sedkil-i 
amarayayci kemekü suryal. (Published in Mongolian script in 
CSM XIV: 448—452, with the title Tabuduyar noyan qutuytu Ra- 
bjai-yin Jokiyaysan Sedkil-i amarayaydi kemekü suryal. In Cyr- 


1 Banjarayéa? The text is illegible. 
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illic script, it is found in Ravzaa: 292-300, as Setgelijg amraagé 
orsiv, or in RavZaa 1991: 162-176, as Setgelijg amraagé.) 

Here, I present the transcription of the poem known as Ičige, 
icige ("Shame on you, shame on you!”)* that has not been pub- 
lished in Mongolian script or its transcription yet. I supplemented 
it by an English translation. Prof. Heissig (1972: 239-240) has 
reconstructed the Mongolian form of the lines 4-11 and 13-17 
(of the of 19 lines) according to its Cyrillic adaptation in- 
cluded in Ravzaa (235)? and published it together with his Ger- 
man translation (Heissig 1972: 219). Nevertheless, the text in Rav- 
žaa (235) and the reconstruction into Mongolian script made by 
Prof. Heissig differ from our text in some degree. A slightly dif- 
ferent text that can be considered as its second variant has been 
published, in Cyrillic script by Cerensodnom 1987: 352.4 Eight 
lines of the poemë (6, 8, 11, 5, 7, 9, 17, 18) have been translated 
by G. Kara (1965: 60, and again 1971: 93) into Hungarian. 

I numbered the lines in our transcription according to the 1962 
Cyrillic edition (RavZaa: 235). Lines 4 and 16 are missing in our 
text.® 


Noyan mM suryali orosiba, 6v—'(v: 
| Transcription 


1. 6v (6) ay-a basa buyan quriyal ügei nasulaysan kögsid itisei 

5. eke-[y]i ergül ügei ere-[y]i ergügeci ókid (7) itisei 

2. sedke[=i]l-i Jasal ügei yamgyuluysan [=yangquluysan] jalyuu- 
ciud [=jalayucud] icisei 


2 The poem is mentioned, by Chürelbaatar 1986: 90, Heissig 1972: 219, Ca- 
gaan in MUZT IIT: 20, sP by Cagaan 1981: 200. 

3 Ičig, icig. The same text (lines 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 11, 14, 17, 18) found in MUZT 
III: 20, and in Ravžaa 1991: 61-62. Lines 6, 8, 11, 9, 7 are found in the 
Introduction to RavZaa (15-16) in a slightly different edition. 

4 Lines 6, 8, 11, 9, 7 found in the Introduction to Ravéaa (15-16) are very 
close to jit. 

5 Probably of its second variant. 

6 Line 4 in Ravzaa (235) as follows: ajaa, bas albataa alaglagé noéd 
idig, "oH, shame [literally: “be ashamed"] also on lords who discriminate 
their subjects!” 

Line 16 in Ravéaa (235): ajaa, bas er&inidijn ügend orochgüj busadtaj 
chanilagé echnerüüld icig, “oh, shame also on women who do not obey 
[their] men and go out with others [= with other men]!" 
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3. nom-«y»i sedkel-luy-a neyilegülü'sen [=neyilegülügsen] ügei 7r 
(1) merged ičisei . 
6. tóró-yi éuugevyuluyéi [=cuugiyul’] tüsimed (.) icisei . 
7. nom sural ügei eldeb(e)-i suruyci (.) (2) bangdanar [-bandi- 
nar] icisei . 
8. bisa[=i]lyal-i bisa[-i]aqu ügei (bad) kemen barakerayci 
[-barkirayci] Cuvadéinar (? Cöd£inar] icisei . 
9. edür . keyid-tü sayuyad (3) sóni ayil kestigeti quvaray-nar iči- 
sei. 
10. ile [text torn] suyugalgad [-süjügleged] dal(a)da egüveri [=eg- 
übüri tegübüri] ideg(e)&i sabanar [=3abi-nar] icisei . 
11. tusatu (4) sedkel[i] bodoqu ügei ör<ö>tög bodoyči eméiner 
icisei . 
12. öberün gem-i üjekü ügei busud-un gem-i yar(a)yay(a)ti (5) ker- 
esgücüd [-kersegüücid] (itin) icisei . 
13. nidün inu éari-i[=¢irai-yi] qarabaci sedkil-i [-inu ?] bögsen-t 
[-d]ür erge[=i]¢i[=e]g<e>Ci 6ke[=i]d itisei . (6) 
14. edür busud-y)i suryayad sóni óber-eyen ¢al[a]yairayéi noméi- 
nar icisei . 
15. óber-eyen ayil kesüy[=j]ü (7) iri[-e]ged ekiner-eyen s[=S]ary- 
2761 eres-üd icisei . 
17. ene gem yayéa nada bui bógesü olan-u dotor-ata 7v (1) 
yaylaya’r icisei 
18. ker<e>be yeke bay-a olan-t(-d]ur [?, text torn] bolbasu ken cu 
bolba bügüdeger itisei icisei (2) 
19. ar'y-a-ban buu baruytun a’y-a kögerükü[=e]i tegüsbe ::::::: 


Notes to the Mongol text 


The text is full of orthographic and other irregularities and mis- 
takes that often speak for underlying colloquial pronunciation. 

In the field of orthography, the non-first-syllable 2 is often sub- 
stituted by: 

— e, such as in sedke[=i]l (see modern Khalkha setgel, Cevel: 
506b), erge[=i]Cegci (Khalkha ergecegé > ergecech, Cevel: 883b), 
óke|-i|d, or barakerayci instead of barkirayci, and éCuugeyuluyci 
instead of čuugiyuluyči, 
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| 
~ or a, in bisa[=i]lyal (for Khalkha bjasalgal see Cevel: 126b), 
Sabal=ilnar. 

These often seem to: reflect living pronunciation, alike other 
irregularities, such as: ۱ 

¬ elision of a in čal[æ]yairayči, cf. modern Khalkha calgajrage 
(see calgajrach in Cevel: 781b), 

- epenthesis in ker(e)be, see modern Khalkha cherev (Cevel: 
765a), | 

— contraction of disyilables: -ayu- into -wu- that due to the 
uncertainty of the scribe results in -(yJuu- such as in the case of 
Jalyuuciud instead of Jalayucud, (see Khalkha zaluucuud, Cevel: 
262b) 

An example of the ی‎ e assimilation (breaking of the 2) is 
found in dari-i instead! of &irai-yi (see Khalkha caraj in Cevel: 
783a). | 

Manchu y is written instead of Jin medial position: in kesüy 
]- رن[‎ and, suyugalgad [=sü,fügleged), 

Writing the possessive suffix as -eyen instead of -iyan/-iyen in 
the accusative is a late Manchu feature characteristic for the Mon- 
gol orthography especially in the 19th century. 

The syntactic and plural suffixes are written inconsistently, 
sometimes separately, Sometimes joined to the stems. Eres-üd 
has two plural endings. | 

The accusative often has -i after vowels, and -yi after conso- 
nants. The comitative suffix -luy-a appears with a front-vowel 
stem Seri fn in sedkel-kuy-a that is also a feature often found in 
later texts. The optative suffix -sei, here in idisei, is found also 
in the 18th century blockprint edition of the Geser (-asai, cf. 
Poppe 1926: 168-169). The colloquial suffix of the concessive 
converb -badi (here in yarabaci) occurs in popular books,’ also 
in the 18th century Geser (Poppe 1926: 177). 

Influence of the spoken language manifests further in modern 
compounds of a deverbal noun and postnominal negative word, 
such as ergül ügei, jasal ügei, sural ügei (the same in Cerensod- 
nom 19873 352; but found as örgöchgüj, zassangüj, ül suran in 
Ravzaa: 235). 


7 Poppe 1964: 96. 
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1. Oh, also elders who grew old without accumulating [religious] 
merits, should be ashamed! 
b. Girls? who show respect to men? without respect for [their] 
mothers, should be ashamed! 
2. Young men who swagger without improving their minds, 
should be ashamed! 
3. Sages who did not bring into agreement [their] hearts with the 
Teaching, should be ashamed! 
6. Dignitaries criticising the government, should be ashamed! 
7. Novices learning all kinds of [things] except studying the 
scriptures, should be ashamed! 
8. Lamas čôdčinar who shout bad without practising meditation, 
should be ashamed! 
9. Monks who sit in the monastery by day and roam from neigh- 
bour to neighbour by night, should be ashamed! 
10. Disciples who publicly show their faith [and] secretly eat what 
is gathered [by monks, i.e. alms], should be ashamed! 
11. Physicians who do not think about helpfulness [and] think 
[only] about the award, should be ashamed! 
12. Lewd people who do not see their own faults [and] reveal the 
faults of others, should be ashamed! 
13. Girls whose eyes look at the face while their minds dwell upon 
the buttocks, should be ashamed! 
14. Scholars who instruct others by day [and] are themselves 
careless by night, should be ashamed! 
15. Men who by themselves roam about the neighbourhoods and 
after coming back trouble their women, should be ashamed! 
17. If I alone have this sin, only I alone should be ashamed from 
within many! 
18. If it happens among many, great or little, no matter who he is, 
all should be ashamed, should be ashamed! 
19. Do not be desperate! Oh, what a pity [for us]. [It is] finished. 


8 Or “daughters”. 
9 Or “husbands”. 
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۱ Notes to the translation 
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The lines 9, 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 14, 13, 18 of the poem have appeared 

also in D. Cerensodnom’s History of Mongolian Literature (1987: 

352) with some differences from Ravsaa (235): for instance in the 

refrain i¢ig, ičig at the end of each line (the refrain is found also 

in D. Cagaan's text of the poem published in her Introduction to 

Ravzaa in 1962, 15-16, or in G. Kara’s Hungarian translation). 

Line 5. Slightly different in Ravzaa (235): ajaa, bas aavygaa 
órgóchgüj, erijg örgöge ochid icig, “oh, also the girls who 
show respect to men without respecting their fathers, be 
ashamed". Cere om 1987: 352 has eceg echee örgölgüj, 
"without respecting their parents". The same is found in G. 
Kara's Hungarian lation. 

Line 6. cuugiulagé in Ravzaa: 235 < cuugiulach > cuugich (&uu- 
giqu) = chereldech, temceldech, margaldach (cf. Cevel: 800a), 
“to quarrel, fight, argue"; also “to make noise" (< Cuugi-, “to 
shout; to quarrel, Squabble; to spread rumours", Lessing: 
208a). Reconstructed as Cungiyulaydi (obviously misprinted 
for cuu?) in Heissig 1972: 239, translated by the author as 
" (Regierung) verwirren" (1972: 219). 

Line 7. This line as published in D. Cagaan's editorial Introduction 
to Ravéaa (16) slightly differs from the text in Ravsaa: 235 
and agrees with the text of Cerensodnom 1987: 352 that reads: 
ajaa bas erdmijg suralgüj eldvijg suragó bandi nar icig icig, 
*oh, also novices wlio learn all kinds of [things] but do not 
learn wisdom, be ashamed, be ashamed!” 

Line 8. Cuyadéinar [? čödčinar] < Tib. méhod-(pa)-po, “a sacri- 
ficer” (Das 1979: 439a). Mong. takilči, see Kowalewski: 1659a; 
tachilč (=čobombo), "lama in charge of sacrificial offerings”, 
Bawden: 337a; for Cobombo < Tib. mchod-pa-po see also Baw- 
den: 52Yb. Appears as Egózari nar in RavZaa: 235, egözariud 
in the Introduction to Ravzaa: 15 (< Skr. yogdcarya). This 
line is missing in Cerensodnom 1987. 
bad « Tib. < Skr. phat, a mystical syllable “used in mantras for 
the destruction of spirits” (Das 1979: 819b), “at the end of 
man used to ward off evil obstacles” (Kara 1998: 362b). 

Line 9. Cerensodnom 1987: 352, slightly differs with Sav’ naruud 
for quvüray-nar (chivraguud in Ravžaa: 235). D. Cagaan in 
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her Introduction (16) has almost the same as Cerensodnom 
and differs from Ravzaa (235): ajaa bas ódórt n’ chijded suu- 
gaad, Sönöd n’ ajl chesegé Sav’ nar icig icig. 

Line 10. egüveri = egübüri tegübüri (cf. Cevel: 569b, 628a). Mod- 
ern Khalkha diver tüüver, “odds and ends, this and that”, see 
Bawden: 408b. Ravzaa: 235, omits this word. The line is miss- 
ing in Cerensodnom 1987. 

Line 11. In the text of the poem published in D. Cagaan's Introduc- 
tion to Ravzaa (15), this line reads: tuslachyg sanalgüj, órtóg 
bodogé emê nar, (“physicians who do not think about helping 
but think about the award"). 

Line 12. Cerensodnom (1987: 352) has: ajaa bas nasyg naslaad 
ünenijg duulavé busdyn gemijg duudagé chersüücüüd iéig 
icig, "oh, also lewd people who hear the truth all their life but 
tell out loud the sins of others, be ashamed, be ashamed!” 

Line 13. ergičegči = Khalkha ergecegé, nomen actoris < ergecech 
(Cevel: 883b) "(...) to make the rounds; to think over, con- 
sider" (Lessing: 324a), "to hang around, to loiter, to keep go- 
ing round; to think things over, to have one's doubts (Bawden: 
567b); (...)to hang around; doubt; screen, examine" (Kara 1998: 
735). ergegé, nomen actoris > ergech “to turn, move around" in 
Ravzaa (235) and Cerensodnom (1987: 352). Heissig (1972: 219) 
translates it as "(...) die Madchen, die Augen und Gesicht be- 
decken und im Geiste mit dem Hintern wackeln”. 
bagacuud, "children" in Cerensodnom 1987: 352, for ókid, 
"girls" (ochid, Ravzaa: 235). 

Line 14. Cerensodnom (1987: 352) reads: ödört n’ nom nomlood 
Sönöd n’ zavchajragé nomé nar, "scholars who preach the 
Dharma, by day [but] lead a dissolute life by night". 

Line 15. For Sargaach (Saryaya-) in this meaning ("trouble [by 
requests]”) see Kara 1998: 703a, and Cevel: 839b. siryayaydi 
in Heissig 1972: 240; see siryaya- in Lessing: 716b, "to press, 
force, urge; embarrass; to cause chagrin". Heissig (1972: 219) 
translates it as "(...) die Männer, die ihre Weiber anflehen, 
wenn diese im eigenen Dorf herumstreunen”. 

Line 17. ene gemiiild, “these sins" in RavzZaa: 235. 

Line 18. Cerensodnom (1987: 352) reads: ajaa bas ene bügd javdal 
chend buj bolboos ter icig icig, “oh, also, as for those who 
behave like these, be ashamed, be ashamed!” 
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Line 19. ary-a-ban buu baruytun (literally: “do not exhaust all 
your means!”) < ary-a-(ban) bara-, “to be at one’s wits’ end, 
to be desperate", see Bawden: 24a,b, also Cevel: 49b. 

The benedictive baruytun in our text, but only a simple im- 
perative bar in Ravaaa: 23b. 


It is oibus that there existed more, at least two variants of 
the poem ICige, icige. From the above analysis of the text it fol- 
lows that the Cyrillic transcription of the poem in Ravéaa (235) 
contains some problematic passages. This fact also speaks for a 
deeper analysis of the poet's works and for considering a critical 
edition of D. Rabjai's poems in their most authentic form in Mon- 
golian script.!? Here, I only attempted to contribute a little to that 
future critical edition. 


| Abbreviations 


Bawden — see Bawden, C. R. 

Cevel | — see Cevel, Ja. 

CSM XIV — see Damdinsüren, C. (ed.) 

Kowalewski — see Kowalewski, J. E. 

Lessing ` - see Lessing, F D., et al. 

Mong. — Mongol : 

MUZT III: — see C , D., 1968 

Ravzaa — see Ravzaa, D., 1962 

Skr. — Sanskrit | 

Tib. ` — Tibetan 

() — used for interlinear insertions in the Mongol text 
[] , - for corrections and additions in the Mongol text 
() — for superfluous and erroneous words in the text 
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On the Qusiqul Army and the Tamaci Army 


by 
QU DAFENG 
Er 


(Inner Mongolia University, Library, Huhhot) 


The Tamaci army was an important part in the military system 
during the Mongol-Yüan period. However, the formation and 
development of the Tamaci army had gone through an evolutive 
course. This paper is to discuss the relationship between the 
Qusiqul Army by comparative research. 

In the Jami at-Tawärikh, RaSid al-Din has recorded that in 
Chinggis Khan's time there appeared a great Emir, whose name 
was Qusaul, from the Jajirad tribe. He had a little brother, 
whose name was Jusuq. When Chinggis Khan occupied the 
regions of the Kitan and Jurchen, he wanted to garrison there to 
defend the regions and the peoples. Whereupon, Chinggis Khan 
ordered to transfer two people from every ten households to 
form up an army of three thousand people and hand them over 
to Qusaul and his brother since both of them were agile and 
valorous. Previously, Qusaul was known by another name. 
Only when the army, which consisted of the people transferred 
from every ten households, was handed over to him, he was 
called Qusaul. The name was derived from how the army came 
to be formed up.! 

Rasid al-Din also records that there appeared the chiliarches 
Qusaqun and his little brother Suq from the Jajirad tribe. When 
the regions of the Kitan and Jurchen were to be occupied, 
Chinggis Khan saw that both of them were valorous guards i. e. 
turgaug, he handed over the army of three thousand people to 
both of them and dispatched them to defend the borderland 
there. The meaning of Qusaul was "giving two people from 
every ten people to them"; the meaning of Qusi was "two" or 


1 Rasid al-Din, Jami at-Tawdrikh, Chinese version by Yu Ta-chun and 
Chou Chien-ch'i, Peking 1983, vol. 1, part 1, p. 314 (henceforth JAT). 
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"double" 2 

On he و ی‎ historical materials, we can suggest 
some interpretations: 

1. Qusaul and Qusaqun are the same person (henceforth 
Qusual) and his utes brother Jusuq and Suq are the same 
(henceforth Jusug). 

2. They originated from the Jajirad tribe, of which Chinggis 
Khan's old rival Jamuga once was the chief. 

3. Their army had the same military formation and same 
number i.'e. it consisted of two transferred people from every 
ten households or from every ten Mongols and had about three 
thousand people. | 

4. Their army appeared in Chinggis Khan's time and was 
dispatched to defend se or borderlands of the Kitan and 
the Jurchen. | 


In 1218, Chinggis Khan ordered Muaali to conquer the Chin 
Dynasty and assigned ten armies to him. Among the ten armies, 
there was, one army =~ Huo-chu-le ‘Ki .3 Later, this 
army momentarily disappears from the historical works of the 
Yiian Dynasty causing confusion in later scholarship. In 
particular, it has led to various mistakes or has even been 
neglected: Therefore, for a long time it has been a puzzle in 
Mongol Yiian historical research. It must be pointed out that the 
Huo-chu-le is not the name of a tribe as recorded in the Sheng- 
wu ch'in-cheng lu, but the name of an army. Based on the 
History of the Mongols by the Austrian historian Otto Wolff, 
the Japanese historian Naka Michiyo thinks that chu AR should 
be shih ^, i. e. si. The'Chinese historian Chia Ching-yen also 
corrects the reading of Hu-chu-le ARE, i. e. Huo-chu-le, into 
Hu-shih-le GRY, i. le. Huo-shih-le KK$) or Qusiqul 
(henceforth Qusiqul) in his Sheng-wu ch'in-cheng lu chiao-lu.4 


2 JAT, vd. 1, part 2, p. 374. 
3 Wang Kuo-wei E BY $&, Sheng-wu c'hin-cheng lu chiao-chu 


XE xh EH {E £k Bp Blin Wang Kuo-wei yi-shu ER EHE, vol. 
13, Shahghai 1983, p. 73. 

4 Huang 'Shih-chien $% ۶ &, Mu-hua-li hui-hsia chu-chün k'ao 
7 FF ty EK F HH Le in Yuan-shih lun-ts'ung LEHE, vol. 
1, Peking 1982, p. 57. | 
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In light of the fact recorded by the Persian historian Rašīd al- 
Din, their correction is basically in accord with the trans- 
literation of "qusaul" in the Jami at-Tawarikh. This because the 
Qusaul's army in the Jami at-Tawarikh and the Qusiqul army in 
the Sheng-wu ch'in-cheng lu are in fact the same, not only 
because they are transliterated in the same way but also because 
they flourished in the same historical age, i. e. Chinggis Khan's 
time. It is not possible that there existed two armies which had 
similar pronunciation at that time. This leads us to conclude that 
the Qusaul army was simply a different transliteration of the 
Qusiqul army (henceforth the Qusiqul army). 

What relation is there between the Qusiqul army and the 
Tamaci army? Having followed up and carefully analyzed the 
related historical materials, I think that the Qusiqul army and the 
Tamaci army were in fact the same. Indeed, there are many 
common properties and characteristics between the two armies. 

At first, the Qusiqul army and the Tamaci army were all an 
"incorporated" army, which consisted of people transferred 
from various Mongol tribes in different proportions. The Jami 
at-Táwarikh mentions that the Qusiqul army consisted of 
transferred people, two out of every ten households or out of 
every ten Mongols. It could also be made up of people 
transferred from centuries and chiliads of various Mongol 
tribes.5 The Yüan-shih and the Ching-shih ta-tien report how 
the Mongol army and the Tamaci army were organized and took 
to the field in the early Mongol-Yüan period. The above- 
mentioned historical sources show, when wars occurred, that a 
number of people were transferred from various Mongol tribes 
in different proportions according to the different "scales" of 
wars and military demand at different times. However, three 
persons were usually transferred from every ten households or 
from every ten Mongols in most cases. In terms of what the 
Hei-Ta shih-lüeh says, the vanguards, who put on a west of 
leather and took the lead, were transferred three out of ten, 


S JAT, vol. 1, part 1, p. 160. 

6 Sung, Lien, Yilan shih, vol. 98, Peking 1964, p. 2508; Su T'ien-chüeh 
4E X ER, Ching-shih ta-tien $ TE K ER, hsü Pe ‚in Yilan wen lei 
35 X HA, vol. 41, Shanghai 1983, p. 67. 
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| 
vdd to the Mongols' custom." It is said that the latter three 
out of ten pared down to the best two out of ten and that 
sometimes there weré four people transferred (no historical 
sources available at present). The army made up of transferred 
people was generally a vanguard. If it was not able to defeat the 

enemy, then all the Mongol armies would engage in battle. 

The Qusiqul army and the Tamaci army were all transferred 
from various Mongol tribes i in this way. They then incorporated 
the retainers as a central element, which were dispatched from 
Chinggis Khan's guard army. The Sheng-wu ch'in-cheng lu 
mentions the fact that|the Qusiqul army of one thousand men 
entered the Central Plain of China, even though the Jami at- 
Tawarikh records that the army was made up of three thousand 
people. In fact, if we count all the people of the five Mongol 
tribes under the command of Mugali, i. e. the three thousand 
people of the Qonggirad tribe, the two thousand of Ikires, the 
four thousand of Urud, the one thousand of Mangrut, and the 
one thousand of J alayir - in the light of the Jami at-Tawarikh8 - 
then consider the fact that that two people were transferred from 
every ten, Mongols and finally we sum the result to the one 
thousand people of the Qusiqul, we will get about three thou- 
sand people, i. e., the nümber of the Qusiqul army as mentioned 
in the Jami at-Tawarikh. 

The Qusiqul army, and the Tamaci army all appeared 
simultaneously in Chinggis Khan's time. The Sheng-wu ch'in- 
cheng lu and the Jamilat-Tawarikh record that Chinggis Khan 
assigned ten armies to Muqali. Among the ten armies, there was 
the Qusiqul army but not the Tamaci army. This record shows 
that the name of the Tamaci army was not in use at that time. 
After the Tamaci army appeared in 1218, the Qusiqul army 
disappeared from the historical works of the Yüan Dynasty. If 
we consider the simple military system during the early Mongol- 
Yüan period,? which only included the Mongol army and the 
Tamaci y, then thel army transferred from various Mongol 
tribes undoubtedly was the Qusiqul army or the Tamaci army in 
addition to the a army. Therefore, the Qusiqul army and 


7 Wang Lowe Hei-Ta shih-lüeh chien-chen El EH 3 WE $ BE, in 
"Wang ‘Kuo-wei yi-shu", cit., vol. 13, p. 21. 

8 JAT, vol. 1, part 2, p. 246. 

9 Yüan-shih, vol. 98, p. 2507. 
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the Tamaci army belonged to the same army. Nonetheless, it is 
possible that the Qusiqul army was enlarged and unified with 
the Tamaci army in compliance to Chinggis Khan's order after it 
entered the Central Plain of China. 

The Qusiqul army and the Tamaci army had some common 
functions. The Jami at-Tawarikh records that when Chinggis 
Khan occupied the regions or the borderland of the Kitan and 
Jurchen, he dispatched the Qusiqul army to defend those areas, 
i. e., to let them take on garrisoning functions. Although the 
Jami at-Tawarikh does not mention the fact that the Qusiqul 
army had the function of a vanguard army, there is no doubt that 
it participated in the military activities in the regions of the Kitan 
and Jurchen. Indeed, during the early Mongol-Yüan period, a 
garrisoning army was usually quartered precisely at the place it 
was occupying. The Tamaci army bad not only the function of 
serving as a vanguard but also was supposed to take on garri- 
soning duties. According to the Yiian-shih, it was the Tamaci 
army that took on the garrisoning function in the regions of the 
Kitan and Jurchen during the early Mongol-Yüan period. 
Therefore, all this is further evidence that the Qusiqul army and 
the Tamaci army belonged to the same identical army. 

The generals of the Qusiqul army and Tamaci army all had 
common qualities, status and rank. The Jami at-Tawärıkh 
mentions that Qusaul and his brother were both agile and 
valorous or valorous guards i. e. turgaug. The Turgaut army 
was one part of Chinggis Khan's Guard army. Chinggis Khan 
organized this army so as to occupy the sons of various feudal 
lords, with the purpose of controlling them.!° So, the army had 
no high ranks. In addition, the generals of the Qusiqul army, 
Qusaul and Jusug, came from the J ajirad tribe under the 
command of Jamuqa, who eventually allied with other tribes 
and who in old days went to war against Chinggis Khan. Later, 
Chinggis Khan destroyed this hostile tribe. By comparison, the 
generals of the Tamaci army, such as Hsiao-nai-t'ai RH JJA, 
An-cha-erh 33,53, Po-lu-t'ai #44, Ch'an-han ge Ze K'uo- 
k'uo-pu-hua Mika MTE, and Ch'ao-ssü +> FA etc., were all the 
retainers or guards of Chinggis Khan, on the Left and Right 
Myriarches. They served Chinggis Khan loyally and bravely 


10 Ibid., vol. 98, p. 2508; vol. 123, p. 3224. 
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and were actually braver than others. The generals of the Tamaci 
army originated in the great majority of cases from hostile tribes 
which were defeated or destroyed by Chinggis Khan, such as 
the Kereit, Naiman, Tatar and Tung'ut tribes. It was only many 
years later that the generals were benefited with a limited 
u. households in the Central Plain of China. Therefore, 
their rank' was also not'very high. Furthermore, they - no matter 
whether Qusaul and his brother or the generals of the Tamaci 
army - were all dispatched to take on the role of military officials 
from the'retainers ofthe Great Khan or the Left and Right 
Myriarches. | 

The key difference between the Qusiqul army and the Tamaci 
army lies in their names. "Qusi", as a noun, was defined as: 
"double, retainer, lace!" "Qusiqul", as a verb, was defined as: 
"to get or. give double br to case something".!! Nevertheless, it 
is quite possible that the verb "qusiqul" had the meaning of 
"retainer" in the light of Qusi's definition, so that the Qusiqul 
army was mostly composed of retainers. By contrast, the root 
word "tamaci" is derived from "tama", which was used as one 
of many! hunting words of the Mongols. Its meaning was 
defined as "ourflanking, crowding around and marching rund- 
about" in, the Erh-shih-yi chuan-pen tz'u-tien.1? So, "tamaci" 
should refer to the people who outflanked and crowded around 
wild animals, i. e., t'ou-shao GAM as translated from A-le- 
chin-ch'ih Ej Fr ak (à vanguard).13 Given the fact that Mong- 
ol Khans went out hunting in the old days, the people who were 
dispatched to outflank or crowd around wild animals as a 
vanguard might be assimilated to their retainers. Therefore, the 
Qusiqul army and the Tamaci army had some common 
connotation as retainers. However, since we have not found the 


11 SeceniCogtu, Meng-ku yu tz'it-ken tz'ü-tien ¥ & KH n HN 5t, 
Huhhot, Inner Mongolia People's Publishing House, 1988, p. 1064, in 
Mongolian (henceforth MKYTKTT). 

12 Erh-shih chuan-pen tz'ü-tien — + 3& $ RE $, Huhhot, Inner Mon- 
golia People's Publishing House, 1977, p. 622; MKYTKTT, p. 1814. 

13 U En, "An Etymological Interpretation of the Word «Tamaci»", in 
Social'Sciences of Inner Mongolia - Literature, History and Philosophy 
Edition, vol. 6, 1986, pp. 70-71; The Secret History of the Mongols, 
Huhhot, Inner Mongolia People's Publishing House, 1980, chapter 
276, p. 281. | 
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connotation as retainers. However, since we have not found the 
definition of the word "tamaci" in any reference book of ancient 
Mongolian, the issue needs further investigation. 

The above-mentioned facts show that the Qusiqul army and 
the Tamaci army were originally used as vanguard and garri- 
soning army, and consisted of people transferred from various 
Mongol tribes, and which incorporated Chinggis Khan's re- 
tainers as their main portion. We don't know whether the Qusi- 
qul army or the Tamaci army were thought of as their "own 
armies" by the Mongols. Nonetheless, the name of the Qusiqul 
army emphasized its formation and characteristic while the name 
of the Tamaci army stressed its vanguard function. As for the 
reason why "tamaci" was turned into the Chinese word t'an-ma- 
ch'ih AJR, it is possible that the Han Chinese called it "ta- 
maci" through their own ponunciation, then transliterated it into 
the corresponding Han Chinese word, and finally adopted it as 
their own written word. 

In short, the Qusiqul army and the Tamaci army had many 
common properties and characteristics. Although their names 
were different, they had similar connotations. Thus, since both 
of them are mentioned in various historical works, I think that 
the Qusiqul army ad:the Tamaci army belonged to the same 
army. The Qusiqul army was the predecessor of the Tamaci 
army, and the Tamaci army was the "evolutive result" of the 
Qusiqul army in the course of the Mongol Empire's conquest 
outwards. 
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The Life and Lineage of the Ninth Khalkha Jetsun 
۱ Dampa Khutukhtu of Urga 
| | 
| | bs 

| | FABIAN SANDERS 

۱۰ (Venice) 

| 


In the winter of 1997- 1998 I had the unique opportunity to spend 
a few months i in Dharamsala, India, at the home of the ninth Khal- 
kha J etsun Dampa Khutukhtu! Jampel Namdrol Chökyi Gyaltsen,” 
were I greatly enjoyed his generous hospitality and his willingness 
to share with me the amazing story of his Tulku lineage? and of 
his very life. | 

To begin with it might be useful to give a brief explanation of 
what is meant by the designation “Tulku” according to Vajrayana 
Buddhism. Tulkus are a special kind of human being, who at birth 
possess certain characteristics, which they owe entirely to the 
karmic baggage that shapes them as individuals, making them a 
suitable receptacle for a specific kind of “divine” influence. 
Furthermore, when seen from the perspective of the divine prin- 
ciples, one could say that they need, in order to successfully carry 
out the duties of a Bodhisattva, motivated by compassion, to con- 
stantly exert its influence in the world; one of the ways through 


۱ | 


Kal Ks yje btsun dns pa. For the sake of readability Tibetan names 
are id in a “phoneti¢ rendering” in the body of the text, while actual 
on of the less common words will appear in the footnotes at 

aoe occurrence. Terms only mentioned in the footnotes will appear 
in. ‘transliteration only. 

2 jam 'phel rnam sgrol chos kyi rgyal mtshan 

3 sprul sku. Traditionally in Tibet three kinds of lineage, the rgyud pa 
gsum, are numbered. ‘They are: gtung rgyud, family lineage; slob rgyud, 
the teaching lineage, transmitted from Master to disciple; and the sku 
rgyud, the spiriutual lineage of Tulkus. The latter is the one which we 
are g | 
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which this is done is for the divine to inspire* a being that is 
possessed of the qualities needed for this perpetual task. 

However the Tulku is still a man? and for this reason, from 
his early childhood he needs to undergo a strenuous educational 
curriculum so as to be able to actively recognise the quality and 
aims of the Divine Inspirer he hosts in some part of his mental 
continuum. He will be instructed on the Dharma and will have to 
venture into the practice of the meditative Sadhanas of the Bud- 
dhist Path that will finally enable him to willingly cooperate with 
the nature of the Principle he imbibes, and to bring his conscious- 
ness to a level of contact, if not identity, with the inspiring Prin- 
ciple. He must develop his contemplative faculty, his mindfulness 
and awareness (Tib. rig pa). For this reason it is said that the 
actions of a Tulku can be thought of as being of two different 
kinds: actions done with a precise, intuitive knowledge, with the 
actor completely conscious and aware of the causes and effects 
of his actions, yet unattached to their consequences, can gen- 
erally be ascribed to the influence of the Divine which inspires 
him. Those actions performed in ignorance, delusion, distraction, 
unconsciousness and the like are carried out by the man." This is 
also the reason why even Tulkus are subject to the inherent suf- 
fering of duality, to ignorance and to the usual limitations of sam- 
säric existence. 

When a Tulku dies the man will follow the usual path of the 
dead, which will be determined by his karmas, and after an inter- 
mediate period, (Tib. bar do), take up a new place in a new world 
or whatever, according to the level of his knowledge. Yet the Di- 
vine influence he hosted, "overwhelmed" with compassion, re- 
mains in this world and seeks out a new individual who will again 


4 This word clearly expresses the process referred to here. The Latin com- 
pound in-spirare denotes exactly the exertion of some subtle influence 
from the inspirer to the inspired. Spirare is a product of the same root 
that produces Spiritus. 

5 In this sense definitions like “living Buddhas” and the like are not correct, 

insofar as they give the impression that one is not talking about human 

beings; on the other hand it is not clear in what sense a Buddha could be 
dead. 

In this case of course there will be no further transmigration; the identity 

with the divine is rnam par thar pa, enlightenment. 

Of course the man will experience the result of any action he performs 

as his karma. 


I 0 
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possess the most suitable characteristics for the time and location 
where the!action will take place. 

In the case of the Jetsun Dampas the Deity who emanates the 
influencing Principle is Demchog or Khorlo Demchog,? the prin- 
ciple of supreme bliss. This Deity of the Heruka class is the princi- 
pal ‘one of the Tantric cycle of the Anuttaratantra class which 
goes by the same name.iAs we shall see in more detail further on, 
it is interesting to point; out that the teachings, transmission and 
some historical work relating to the origins and spread of the 
Tantric cycle of Cakrasamvara, were undertaken by several hold- 
ers of the Tulku lineage of the Khalkha Jetsun Dampa (up to the 
time of Taranatha), before it migrated to Mongolia. 

However let us start; from the beginning. Before the lineage 
came to be known by the name Khalkha Jetsun Dampa, a number 
of great Masters are recorded, going back to the remotest of 
times, as iS usual with most of the more important Tulkus. In the 
narration of the ninth Khalkha Jetsun Dampa, which he inherited 
from the official biographies and from oral sources, a series of 
fourteen manifestations are mentioned before Täranätha; this 
means that their lives took place in the time span from around 
the seventh to the seventeenth centuries. 

Interestingly, once the lineage had entered Tibet, these sages of 
old are said to have belonged to the various schools and school- 
branches of Tibetan Buddhism, namely Nyingma, different 
branches of the Kagyu, Sakya, Jonang and finally Kadam/Gelug.? 
This clearly indicates , for once, no sectarianism is involved 
and that their position is considered to be somewhat outside and 
above the [mostly political and worldly competition between the 
different schools. 

As mentioned before ‚the metaphysical principle which is said 
to be the origin and primal inspiration of the Masters of this lin- 
eage is the Heruka Cakrsamvara. Following are the holders up to 
Taranatha: 

1) Pandita Barwai Tsowo!? (Skr. Judlapati), a disciple of Nägär- 
juna (Tib. klu sgrub), he; was a Siddha of great renown in his time, 
and belonged to the Bengali Carya tradition. 

8 bde mchog or khor lo bde mchog (Skt. Samvara or Cakrsamvara) 
9 rnying ma, bka’ brgyud, sa skya, jo nang, ka dam/dge lugs 
10 pan di ta bar ba'i 0 bo 
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2) Drupchen Nagpo, whose best known Sanskrit name is Krsna- 
cirya,!2 one of the eighty four Mahasiddhas?? traditionally enu- 
merated in Tantric Buddhism. Täranätha devoted a monographic 
biography to him, probably attracted by the fact that he had been 
one of the first known exponents of the Tantric cycle of Cakra- 
samvara and of the Bengali Caryä Tradition. Krsnäcärya was born 
in India, presumably in Bengal. He most likely lived between the 
seventh and eighth Centuries and was a disciple of another fa- 
mous Siddha, Jälandharipa. Krsnäcärya also wrote a commentary 
on the Hevajra Tantra and a number of “esoteric songs” (Doha) 
which are now included in the Caryägiti, a collection of Bengali 
Caryä songs. A conscpicuous variety of texts belonging to the 
bstan 'gyur is attributed to him and, should this be true, at least 
partially, it would be an unusual fact, given that in general Sid- 
dhas tend to avoid the written word. 

3) Raten Bakula,!* was an Indian ascetic. He was one of the 
aforementioned eighty four Mahasiddhas as well. 

4) Rongson Chökyi Sangpo,’® also called Rongson Chökyi 
(1012-1088) was a great scholar of the Kama oral tradition of 
the Nyingma!? school and, together with Longchenpa,"" is consid- 
ered to be one of the most brilliant Masters of this school. A great 
Tibetan pandita, he was the disciple of Dregyalwai Lödro,'® the 


11 grub chen nag po spyod pa 
12 Doubts seem to have been dispelled about Krsnacdrya and Kanha being 
the same person; another name frequently used with reference to the 
same person is Krsndpdda. For some remarks on his life vide: Tärand- 
thas life of Krsnacarya/Kanha, LTWA, 1989; and Abhayadatta: “Le vite 
degli ottantaquattro Mahasiddha", Trad. and Ed. Elio Guarisco, Milano 
1986. 

13 A biography of this famous Siddha can be found in J.B. Robinson's 
“Buddha’s Lions, the Lives of the Eighty Four Siddhas" Berkeley, Dharma 
Publishing, 1979; and Abhayadatta, op. cit. 

14 ra tan ba kü la 

15 rong zom chos kyi bzang po, rong zom chos bzang 

16 The rnying ma school is mainly divided into two sub schools: the ka ma 
and the gter ma. The former mainly follows the teachings of the oral 
tradition, the latter relies principally on the teachings revealed in the gter 
mas. gter mas are texts, objects, images, even dreams, etc., supposedly 
hidden in previous times by Guru Padmasambhava, which convey the 
spiritual influence needed for the spread of these teachings, once the time 
is ripe for their re-emergence. 

17 klong chen rab 'byams pa dri med 'od zer 

18 ‘bre rgyal ba'i blo gros 
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first Tibetan to receive ful monastic ordination; in the “Blue An- 
nals” it is clearly stated that Rongson Chökyi Sangpo was a rein- 
carnation of Krsnäcärya and that Atisa had been the one to recog- 
nise him as such. He was very well known for his expertise in all 
branches ofthe Buddhist Doctrine as well as in the Vedas of India. 
He was a translator of Buddhist texts from the Sanskrit. 

5) Barom Darma Warlgchug;? was the founder of one of the 
branches of the Kagyu school, namely the Barom Kagyu;? he 
built the Barom monastery which later lent its name to the whole 
school which is now extinct?! After his death his body was en- 
shrined in & silver Stüp 

6) Awanduti Özerpel?? 

T) Samdon Tushi?? of the Drigung Kagyu school 

8) Nyógyalwa Lhanangpa^ also affiliated to the Drigung Kagyu 
school : 

9) Sangha Bata?$ 

10) Jamyang Chóji abs Tenpa?’ (1379-1449) was a pupil of 
Tsongkhapa, and in 1416 he founded the Drepung?? monastery, 
one of the three great centres of Gelugpa learning. In fact this is 
one more reason for the importance of the Khalkha Jetsun Dam- 
pas in the history of the Gelugpa order. Jamyang Chóji was a 
great scholar of the Tantra and made a significant con- 
tribution to its diffusio 

11) Pandita Chökyi Nyejyed” was born in Lanka and later trav- 
elled to China and Tibet;in search of Dharma. 

12) Chölung Kunga Drolchog” (1507-1566), of the Sakya 
school, is remembered juny for being the author of the famous 


19 bha rom dar ma dbang iil 

20 'ba’ rom bka’ brgyud 

21 Nowadays only three Su edio of the bka' brgyud are alive: the 'brug 
pa bka’ brgyud, the 'bri gung bka’ broyud and the kar ma bka’ brgyud. 

22 a ba 'du Sde 'od zer dpal 

29 shamg bs khrul zhi 

24 bri gung bka’ brgyud 

25 snyod al ba tha gnang pa 

26 sang gha bka ‘dra 

27 "jam dbyangs chos rje bkris dpal ltan pa 

28 'bras dpungs 

29 pam di ta chos kyi nyen byed 


30 chos lung dkun dga' mtshog 
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Tigya,?! the “Hundred Instructions", a collection of a hundred 
Sädhanas with commentary and explanation, central to all 
schools of Tibetan Buddhism. 

13) Gyalpo Gajie Sakyong:* this was a sort of “intermediate 
life”. At this point he was to be born as Täranätha, but when ready 
to do so, he found that his mother-to-be was still a young seven 
or eight-year-old girl (she was in reality a DäkinI with human like- 
ness), so he decided to be born first as the son of an Indian king. 
When he was about fourteen years old, one day standing on the 
rooftop of his father’s palace he had a vision of his mother-to-be 
in the form of a woman down to the waist, and of a Phurba?? 
from there to her feet. She waved, exhorting him to follow her 
and the prince left his body in order to be born as her son. 

14) Täranätha 


Here we come to the most important Master in the history of the 
Jetsun Dampas. He is, without any doubt, Jetsun Taranatha,* also 
familiar to Tibetans by the name Jetsun Kunga Nyingpo.°® Täranä- 
tha is one of the most enigmatic and fascinating personalities in 
the entire history of Tibetan Buddhism. The variety of fields in 
which he exerted his brilliant intellect and the range of his actions 
are amazing: he thoroughly enlivened the world-view typical of 
Tibetan Buddhism in which the essence of the Buddhadharma is 
the Principle and supreme synthesis, through which the whole 
indefinite multiplicity of possibilities of an indefinite number of 
worlds can be comprehended, coherently represented and ex- 
plained. It is precisely in the light of this wisdom that every field 
of human knowledge and action can be mastered through the 
practice and cultivation of methods through which one can free 
oneself from ignorance, desire, aversion and arrogance and thus 
bring about the cessation of both Samsara and Nirvana. Coming 
down to the human world, life and history are then regarded as 
if being a play — a symbol and ornament of the Absolute. An 
accomplished being can take part in the play with a precise cogni- 


31 khrid brgya 

32 gyal po dga 'byed sa skyong 
33 The tantric sacrificial dagger 
34 rje bisun td ra nd tha 

35 rje btsun kun dga’ snying po 
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tion of what effects the present conditions are going to yield and 
what action has to be taken in order to favour the spread of the 
knowledge: of Dharma. Without being attached to his actions or 
to their result, he takes part in directing the world, the human 
realm as a whole, with its peoples and individuals, in a direction 
which is the most favo le for the correct transmission of the 
teaching of the Buddhadharma. 

Born in central Tibet in the year of the wood-monkey (1575), 
in his early years he joined the Jonangpa monastery and from 
then on deyoted his life to the study of Sütras and Tantras as well 
as to the practice and experience of the sädhanas related to those 
teachings. He became a of the Indian Master Buddhagup- 
tanātha,% who awakened in his pupil a strong interest for the 
history of Buddhism in India with the narration of countless bio- 
graphies of the Masters who had been rings in the chain that 
connected itheir presenti with the remotest past of the origins of 
these teachings. So he dedicated himself to the exposition of the 
history of the Buddh a in India, as he had heard it from his 
Master, in order to grant authority and legitimacy to the different 
Master-disciple lineages of transmission through which the teach- 
ings were handed dowri until his time. The result of this effort 
was the “Chöjung”, 37 the History of Dharma to which scholars 
still refer today for valuable information on the little studied and 
little known period whith saw the development of Tantric Bud- 
dhism in India. He also wrote two works about the Tantric cycle 
of Cakrasamvara® and many others. Another important aspect of 
Täranätha’s complex lifelis his deep knowledge of another Tantric 
cycle of great import, which, as we will point out later, he derived 
from his bélonging to the Jonangpa school: the cycle of the Käla- 


36 The Indian Master ptandtha was one of the most important 
sources of Täranätha’s rical works. He was a disciple of the MaAa- 
siddha Süntigupta, fromi whom he had heard many of the biographies of 
Siddhas and Masters, which he reported in his works. 

37 chos byung 

38 The “bde mchog nag po zhabs lugs gyi sgrub thabs rnam par bzhad pa 
rgyas ‘grel tun mong ma yin pa lhan cig skyes pa'i 921 ‘od phyogs 
beur rgyar pa”, a the as ne on the Tantra according to the tradition 


of Krsr rya and the “ mchog bstod chen dngos grub 'byung gnas" 
with a commentary. 
1 
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cakra Tantra.2° This corpus of teachings is mainly concerned with 
the study of time cycles, and is held to be extremely useful for 
the conditions of this “dark age”. According to the ninth Jetsun 
Dampa the doctrines of the Kälacakra Tantra, starting from the 
time Täranätha lived in, are becoming more and more important 
with the passing of time. For this reason a teaching which was 
once jealously kept secret is now taught rather openly. 
Taranätha, the great Tantric practitioner, certainly is a kind of 
corner stone, a turning point of fundamental importance for the 
future development of this lineage, which after him moved to 
Mongolia and became known to the peoples of central Asia, 
China, Tibet and Russia as the “living Buddha of Urga”. 
Furthermore, one of the less known activities to which he de- 
voted part of his life, coherently with the world view we tried to 
outline above, was the exertion of a strong authority and influ- 
ence on the political scene of the time. He was the Lama of some 
of the more important feudal kings and princes who ruled central 
Tibet at that time. The most outstanding of them was certainly 
the Desi Tsangpa Karma Tenkyong.“ This ruler was the strongest 
rival to the fifth Dalai Lama’s — or, more precisely to his influen- 
tial regent, the Desi Sonam Chömpel’s*' — attempt to unify all 
parts of Tibet under the authority and power of the Gelugpa 
school and the Lhasa government. Täranätha’s spiritual authority 
was the source of legitimacy of the Desi Tsangpas rule, in a land 
where everything had necessarily a sacred source, and he was the 
origin of the Desi's power. Indeed, soon after the death of Täranä- 
tha (1634) central Tibet was unified, and the Desi Tsangpa was 
killed by Gushri Khan, the head of the Qoshot Mongols who 
granted support and military might to the fifth Dalai Lama. 


30 The Tantric cycle of the Kdlacakra Tantra is primarily concerned with 
cosmological issues. In other words it is devoted to the study of the struc- 
tural constitution of the cosmos, and particularly of its diachronic on 
going (the word Kdlacakra means “wheel of time"). Time is not conceived 
as linear and homogeneous but as cyclical. Its parts or phases are there- 
fore thought of as endowed with qualitative distinctions of their own, as 
for instance their speed or direction (mainly ascending or descending, 
centrifugal or centripetal etc.) à 

40 sde srid gtsang pa kar ma bstan skyong 

41 sde srid bsod nams chos 'phel 
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Thus Täranätha was the first Lama in this lineage to get more 
or less personally involved in political matters, and to a certain 
extent to unify in his person both spiritual authority and temporal 
power. For this reason then, according to the ninth Jetsun Dampa, 
he is so important in the history of that spiritual lineage, since 
his successors, from then on, were to be considered as both the 
highest Lamas of the Khalkhas as well as their Emperors. 

Furthermore, from a more strictly religious standpoint, another 
interesting peculiarity is extremely important to be considered: 
Taranätha was the last great teacher of the Jonang school of Ti- 
betan Buddhism. This important school was founded by Yumo 
Mikyo Dorje* in the XI century and later perfected by Dolbupa 
Sherab Gyaltsen (1292-1361)9 to whose outstanding works the 
School owes a period of great popularity and renown. Among the 
reasons that contributed to the spread of the tenets and rituals of 
this school was their extremely deep and sophisticated knowl- 
edge of the science of the cosmological Tantric cycle of Kälaca- 
kra, and, in a more metáphysical way, the doctrine of Shentong. ^ 
This view 'was peculiarito the Jonangpas and was charged with 
heterodoxy, in fact quite mildly, when the Gelugpa school gained 
full political and religious control of Tibet, as mentioned before. 
The Shentong debate seems to have been more of a political na- 
ture rather than a purely doctrinal concern. The meaning of Shen- 
tong, or "other Void", seems at a first glimpse to refer to a kind 
of artificial or theoretical distinction, in opposition to the under- 
standing of the Void as normally intended by Buddhists. This 
Doctrine might appear to endorse an ontological or eternalist po- 
sition that is not acceptable from a Mahayäna-Madhyämika stand- 
point. The.Shentong teaching has been compared by some schol- 
ars to the position of thé Hindu Samkhya Darsana, or to Kashmiri 
Saivism. Yet others tend to identify the origin of this view in the 
doctrines of the ancient Indian Buddhist school of the Pudgala- 
väda. Be that as it may, the “state” or “condition” of Shentong is 
the highest goal for a practitioner of the teachings of the J onang 
school, the apex and essence of his path. The basis which gave 


42 yu mo mt bskyod rdo rje 
43 dol bu pa shes rab rgyal mtshan 
44 gzhan stong 
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rise to this idea seems to have been a particular way of under- 
standing the Doctrine of the Tathagatagarbha (T. bde bar gzhegs 
pa'i snying po), the "embryo" or “essence of the Tathagata”. Like 
other Buddhist schools the Jonangpas assert the illusory nature 
of all phenomena, i.e. their lack of inherent reality: their only 
foundation being the Tathägatagarbha. This is also referred to as 
the “Supreme Truth”, “True (or Real) Sense” (Skr. paramärtha 
satya, Tib. don dam bden) which is symbolic of the presence of 
the Supreme Possibility in everything relative, from the highest 
of heavens down to the meanest realms of Universal Existence. 
As the central element of anything manifested and nonmani- 
fested, it represents the factor of continuity between all the indef- 
initely different states of being, without which the experience of 
a variety of them would be impossible. Most importantly, without 
this continuity, the possibility to achieve the state of Liberation 
(Skr. moksa, vimoksa, Tib. rnam par thar pa) would only be 
theoretical. 

The Tathägatagarbha, as a kind of hyposthasis of the enlight- 
ened condition, is empty of any relativity, qualification or duality. 
It is thus a negative-affirmative, because the mere negation of its 
having any characteristics or attributes at the same time affirms 
its existence, something which is, generally, never openly as- 
serted by Buddhist authors, because this mere assertion would 
constitute a limitation and a contradiction to the doctrine of self- 
lessness. The Jonangpas consider two ways of understanding 
Emptiness: on one side, the usual lack of inherent reality of all 
phenomena (Skr. svabhávasünyatd, Tib. rang stong nyid); on the 
other hand there is posited an uttermost Reality, Empty of any 
determination and duality, i.e. the “Other Void”, which is immuta- 
ble, due to its being far beyond time, and incommensurable, due 
to its being far beyond space. The former way of considering 
Emptiness is in some way related to phenomena and appears 
somewhat limited by this way of representing it. Shentong is to- 
tally unrelated, yet everything relates to it; phenomena pertain to 
a very different level of reality. So, as in the common Buddhist 
exposition there are two kinds, (or levels) of reality: that is Su- 
preme and relative, the Jonangpas contemplate two levels of 
Emptiness. The necessity to formulate these two distinct kinds of 
Emptiness derives from the deluded condition of the human 
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mind: it > for the spiritual progress of the practitioner, and 
will finally bring about'the realisation that only the Shentong is 
endowed with reality. In fact, in order to enter the state of Shen- 
tong, which is at one with the Dharmakäya, there is no way to 
proceed on, and nothing to accept or reject. The practitioner 
should “simply” siet ie the nonduality of his own nature and 
the Tathagatagarbha, or the Dharmakäya, or the Shentong. An- 
other important word in Jonang terminology is Takten,* which 
conveys the meaning of, Origin or Eternal Base, and which is also 
meant to indicate the reme. 

One more point ani the accusation of heterodoxy is the fact 
that even Tsongkhapa (1357-1419), the well known reformer and 
founder of: the Gelugpa school of Tibetan Buddhism (who is con- 
sidered by the followers of this school to be the supreme author- 
ity on rs concerning orthodoxy and heterodoxy of tenets) 
had been a pupil to the well-known Jonang Master Bodong Chole 
Namgyal (1306-1386), and was thus undoubtedly well aware 
of their doctrines, though he never spent a word to criticise the 
Shentong view. 

From an historical point of view the Jonangpas were bound to 
an inevitable decline after the death of Täranätha, who had been 
their last great Master (and altogether one of the greatest) be- 
cause of their political sponsorship of the enemies of the Gelug- 
pas. In Central Tibet even in the years before Täranätha they had 
been reduced to a tiny enclave in and around their principal seat 
of Takten Phuntsogling?" and the famous Jonang Kumbum,* al- 
though they maintained an uninterrupted transmission of their 
teachings from Master to disciple. After the death of Taranatha 
the J onang school disappeared from central Tibet. The Takten 
Phuntsogling was severely damaged by the Mongol troops and its 
name was changed to (andens Phuntsogling, giving it a distinct 


45 rtag n. One of the dsi important monasteries of the Jonang school 
was the brian phun tshogs gling, founded by Türandtha. It is also 
interesting to note that the house where the ninth Jetsun Dampa resides 
today in' Dharamsala, India, took the name “rtag brtan khang” (Takten 
house). 

46 bo dong phyogs las rnam rgyal 

47 rtag brtan phun tshogs gling 

48 jo nang ‘bum 

49 The e dga’ ldan (Skr. Tusita) designates the highest of the Buddhist 
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Gelugpa flavour. Nowadays only a few monasteries belonging to 
this school survive in the Amdo province. At present the ninth 
Khalkha Jetsun Dampa is also the highest Tulku of the Jonang 
school, being a direct successor of Täranätha. 

According to the traditional Tibetan view of history, the politi- 
cal position of antagonism between the fifth Dalai Lama Nawang 
Losang Gyatso™ and his ambitious and powerful regent, the Desi 
Sonam Chömpel on one hand, and Täranätha and the Desi 
Tsangpa Karma Tenkyong on the other, is looked upon by some 
Lamas as a kind of theatrical representation of a struggle. No 
anger or attachment troubled the hearts of the “actors” (at least 
not those of the Dalai Lama and Täranätha), but they skilfully 
orchestrated events in order to direct the course of history in a 
certain direction, which was necessary for the healthy spread of 
the teachings of the Buddha. 

After the death of Täranätha the presence of this spriritual lin- 
eage in Tibet was seemingly no longer necessary. The Gelugpas 
had gained full spiritual and political control of central Tibet and 
under normal conditions the spiritual lineage of Täranätha, having 
exhausted its function, would have finished at the time of his 
death. Yet a number of factors concurred to perpetuate its exis- 
tence under a different name and form in Mongolia. Among these 
factors were his widely admired spiritual accomplishment in the 
first place, the fame of which was great even during his very life- 
time. Another factor was the political authority that he had ex- 
erted and, finally, the profound and matchless knowledge of the 
Tantric cycle of Kälacakra. The perpetuation of this lineage con- 
stitutes further proof that the allegations of heterodoxy levelled 
against the Shentong view of the Jonangpas had been a political 
pretext. In point of fact the Gelugpas would not have searched 
for and installed the successor of a heterodox Tulku in the third 
most important hierarchical position, after the Dalai Lama and 
the Panchen Lama. It is also interesting to note that the successor 
of Täranätha was found and recognised by the members of an 
antagonistic school. Another interesting point is that the Shen- 


Paradises, has become a kind of distinctive mark in the names of the 
monasteries of the Gelugpa school, which is also called dga’ ldan pa. The 
sectarian implications involved in this re-naming are explicit. 
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tong view was conceivably not so much considered as heterodox 
but rather that it was held to be unsuitable for the current time, 
or else not of such great import for the attainment of enlighten- 
ment. In any respect, the view prevailed that Täranätha’s lineage 
could still be of great benefit to the followers of the Buddhadh- 
arma, andiin fact, from ithat point of view, it later proved to have 
been the right choice. 

From a more political and historical perspective it is also inter- 
esting to evaluate a few further points. In the struggle that re- 
sulted in the unification! of Central Tibet both factions, that of the 
Dalai Lama (with his regent Desi Sonam Chómpel) and that of 
Taranathai(with the Desi Tsangpa Karma Tenkyong), were backed 
by two different Mongol armies, namely that of the Qoshot, 
Dzungars and Torgut who were allied to the former, and the 
Chogtu soldiers, who backed the latter. In a way it is possible to 
say that the Mongols were the armed hands of the Tibetan Lamas, 
even though they did not hide a fervent interest in the direct polit- 
ical rule of Tibet under the spiritual authority of the Lamas. In 
fact one of the most serious problems for the Mongols after the 
end of their empire was the continuous outburst of bitter conflicts 
between the different tribes, between the various princes within 
the tribes ‚and also a general tendency to continual conflict that 
was probably due to their extremely fierce and bellicose nature. 
In this respect there was an urgent necessity for the Tibetan San- 
gha, mostly Gelugpa, to try and pacify the northern territories of 
the Mongols, simultaneously extending their spiritual authority 
over those regions as well as over their own land. This was meant 
also with a view to building a more compact and cohesive alliance 
of the Buddhist populations belonging to the Tibetan Tradition, 
able to strengthen their political position, especially in their rela- 
tions with the awe-inspiring might of the Chinese Empire. 

Under these circumstances on the twenty-fifth day of the ninth 
month of the Wood-Pig year (1635) the first Jetsun Dampa, Zana- 
bazar (Skr, Svayambhi Jräna Vajra, Tib. rang byung ye shes rdo 
rje) was bhin as the son of Tushetu Khan Gombodorje, a descen- 
dant of Abatai Sain Kahn, who was an offspring of the twenty- 
fifth generation of Cinghis Khan. This birth was preceded and 
accompanied by all sorts of portents and unusual events. When 
the Dalai and Panchen'Lamas learned of this news they recog- 
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nised the child as being of the spiritual lineage of Täranätha and 
the Tsang oracle confirmed the identification. The event of the 
union in a single child of a high spiritual lineage of Tantric Bud- 
dhism, and the golden lineage of Cinghis Khan, still regarded in 
Mongolia as the greatest production that country ever gave to the 
world, was a somewhat unique fact and a strong, if not sufficient 
prerequisite for the accomplishment of great purposes.°! The car- 
acteristics of this birth endowed the new-born child with the tem- 
poral power needed to exert in the world the sacred authority 
conferred onto him by the divine Principle he carried within his 
person. The first Jetsun Dampa is also known by the names 
Ündür (Ondur) Gegen or Bogdo Gegen or Bogdo Khan. The latter, 
being an imperial title, as will be examined later, was used for all 
the Jetsun Dampas and still has a strong political flavour. At the 
age of five the first Jetsun Dampa was enthroned, received his 
novice vows and officially took up his duties as the supreme spiri- 
tual refuge of the Mongols. When he was fifteen he travelled to 
Tibet, where he received teachings from the fourth Panchen Lama 
Losang Chökyi Gyaltsen (1570-1662)°? and from the fifth Dalai 
Lama Nawang Losang Gyatso. Among other reasons Zanabazar 
was held in great esteem by the Gelugpa high Lamas because he 
was of the lineage of Jamyang Chóji Tripel Tenpa, a disciple of 
Tsongkhapa and founder of the Drepung monastery. 

After he had spent one year in Tashi Lhunpo®® and one in Drep- 
ung, when he completed his studies the first Jetsun Dampa went 
back to Mongolia with a conspicuous retinue of learned Lamas, 
artists, builders and carpenters who would assist him in building 
the physical manifestations of the spread of the Dharma. However 
in his homeland a difficult situation was waiting to try his political 
skills. The position of the land of the Mongols — choked between 
its huge neighbours, Zarist Russia and Imperial China — was in 
great danger of disappearing given their all too evident expansion- 
istic designs. In 1686 Zanabazar called for a conference, held in 
Huren Belchir, of more than sixty senior members of the aristoc- 


51 For a detailed biographical account of the life of the first Jetsun Dampa 
see: Bawden "The Jebtsun Dampa Khutukhtus of Urga, Text translation 
and notes" Wiesbaden, 1961. 
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racy from all Mongol dibes. During this conference all but one™ 
of the Mongol Khans entrusted the Jetsun Dampa with the power 
to take aidecision about whether to seek protection from Zarist 
Russia or from imperial China. Due to the traditional and cultural 
affinities with China, where the Buddhist faith had a long history, 
it was only natural to look southwards in order to find a guaran- 
tee of survival and at l some degree of autonomy for the Mon- 
gols. Kang Xi, for his part, recognised the title of Jetsun Dampa 
Khutukhtu and even declarted him as a holder of the Namké,” 
the ,heavenly mandate". In Chinese Tradition this is a fundamen- 
tal concept, and as such is well known. In any case during that 
period relations between the Tibetan Gelugpa establishment and 
the Chinése court were quite friendly, as the Emperor was well 
inclined {towards Vajrayana Buddhism, and received quite a 
number of teachings from many Lamas among whom was Zanaba- 
zar. i 

Even though he formally submitted to the temporal power of 
the Chinese, the first Jetsun Dampa managed to maintain a high 
degree of independence and, for the first time after the Mongol 
Empire, a certain political unity. This allowed him to exert his 
remarkable abilities in an astonishing variety of fields. He en- 
gaged his exceptional intellect i in a number of fields ranging from 
the Arts, medicine, language and music up to the organisation of 
the complexities of the Vajrayàna Rituals. In this respect he is 
known up to this day as being the founder of the Mongolian stile 
of Ponit Art, and a good number of his bronzes" and paintings 


54 Only Galdan Boshogtu, Khan of the Oirats, opposed this resolution on 
account of his ancestral rivalry with Tushetu Khan. He even invaded the 
territories of the Khalkhas and Erdeni Zuu, obliging Zanabazar to flee 
through the Gobi desext. 

55 gnam bskos 

56 The word is used in ese with reference to the imperial power which 
owes legitimacy to| the possession of the "heavenly mandate". This 
or may tothe possession of ie Te origin of the nature 
of Tulkus. In fact some Chinese emperors are traditionally regarded by 
Tibetans to have been emanations of a Bodhisattva, like for instance the 
emperor Kang Xi, who is seen as being inspired by Martjusri. 

57 The best-known bronzes by Zanabazar, unanimously considered to be 
among, the masterpiecés of Buddhist art in general, are for instance the 
Var ra (Tib. rgyallba rdo rje ‘chang), a series of the “Buddhas of the 
five F es” (known as Dhyani Buddhas), etc. 
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survive to testify that. He employed his extraordinary talent to 
allow as many people as possible, each one according to his own 
possibilities, to get a knowledge of what was, in his opinion, the 
very reason for universal and human existence, its principle and 
its end. He caused the spread of Buddhism, which had been up 
to that time somewhat confined to the aristocratic elite, to be- 
come the faith of the common man as well. He also elaborated a 
new alphabetical script, which he designed in a way that could 
equally well represent Sanskrit, Tibetan and Mongolian. 

According to the ninth Jetsun Dampa, Zanabazar always be- 
longed to the Gelugpa school, but interestingly in some of his 
writings, a knowledge of the Jonang doctrines surfaces, especially 
in a commentary he wrote on the Mani.’® 

Zanabazar had an excellent relationship with the sixth Dalai 
Lama Tsanyang Gyatso™® to whom he offered his own position 
after the latter had lost his throne. In his secret biography the 
sixth Dalai Lama is said to have celebrated the funeral rites for 
Zanabazar.9? 

Biographies of the Second through to the Seventh Jetsun Dam- 
pas are extremely succinct and do not contain many episodes of 
interest other than the usual eulogistic enumeration of marvels 
and portents that accompanied their birth and all the important 
stages and phases of their lives. From a purely historical perspec- 
tive very little remains to say apart from that. In fact the lives of 
those holders of the throne of the Khalkhas were all very short. In 
this respect the ninth Jetsun Dampa gives an explanation, which 
provides an excellent example of the traditional Tibetan way of 
looking at the “rules of the universe". He holds that one possible 


58 The well-known Mantra “Om Mani Padme Hum”. 

59 tshangs dbyangs rgya mtsho. The sixth Dalai Lama has been an extre- 
mely controversial figure. He had a very short “official” life, and is often 
depicted as being very fond of archery, beautiful ladies and mundane 
enjoyments. He never accepted full monastic ordination, but never re- 
nounced his Dalai Lama seat. Some think he was not the right choice, but 
the monastic hierarchies accept him as the true sixth Dalai Lama. In a 
series of troublesome and dramatic events he “disappeared”, or died, or 
escaped on his way as a prisoner to Beijing. His secret biography goes 
on to tell of his adventures after his official death when he wandered as 
an ascetic in the northern territories. 

60 See: Ngawang Lhundrub Dargye, La Biografia Segreta del Sesto Dalai 
Lama (1683-1706 [1746]), Milano 1999. 
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reason behind this course of events was that, up to Täranätha’s 
time, the practitioners of the Jonangpa school had steadfastly cul- 
tivated the practice of the principal protector of that school, one 
of the many forms of Mahakala. If this practice was performed 
correctly with regard to its ritual and meditative prescriptions its 
result was to bring about a relation, or even a unification of the 
meditator with the particular aspect of Reality symbolised by that 
form of Mahäkäla. This means that every practitioner, as well as 
the school as a whole} gains advantages and must fulfil certain 
duties (Skr. Samaya) towards his protector. The conversion of 
Täranätha’s lineage and most of his school into the Gelugpa order, 
caused an interruption of the cult of this particular deity, which 
may have been one of the reasons why most Jetsun Dampas met 
an untimely death. 

This situation of relative historical anonymity of the Jetsun 
Dampas came to an end with the eighth lineage holder who was 
born in 1869, just below the Potala Palace hill in Lhasa. His family 
was akin to that of the previous Jetsun Dampa, Nawang Chökyi 
Wangchug Tinle Gyatso.6! The recognition of the eighth Jetsun 
Dampa is described in the following anecdote. One morning the 
twelfth Dalai Lama Tirlle Gyatso (1856 —1875),9^ who at that time 
was still very young, woke up with a clear thought abiding in his 
mind: ^Teday the Jetsun Dampa was born". Some time later a 

party of Mongol Lamas and officials came to consult the high 
hierarchies of the Gelugpa school and the state oracles concern- 
ing the identification of the new Jetsun Dampa. The Dalai Lama 
told his attendant: “It is not necessary to have more children un- 
dergo the identification procedure; the Jetsun Dampa is the one 
born below the Potala’. The assistant was surprised and admon- 
ished the Dalai Lama not to tell anyone of his precocious identifi- 
cation for political reasons. In fact, later on, the prescribed pro- 
cedures were carried: out: five or six candidates with specific 
qualities were selected, taken to the Palace and subjected to a 
series of trials in which candidates had to recognise a series of 
objects that belonged. to the previous Lama etc. In this case a 
rather uncommon method was used as a final test: the names of 


61 ngag dbang chos kyi dbang phyugs 'phrin las rgya mtsho 
62 ‘phrin las rgya misho 
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the candidates, written on pieces of paper, were cast in a golden 
bowl, the children were led in front of a big sandalwood figure of 
AvalokiteSvara, where the bowl was shaken and some Mantras 
were sounded. Finally the paper with the name of the new Jetsun 
Dampa jumped out of the bowl. He was indeed the little boy born 
at the feet of the Potala who had come into the Dalai Lama's mind 
on the day of his birth. The child was given the name Nawang 
Losang Chökyi Nyima Tenzin Wangchug,9 and he was taken to 
the remote monastery of Gompasar™ where he began his studies 
in the Buddhist Dharma. When he was six he moved to Mongolia, 
accompanied by his tutors and a conspicuous retinue of monks 
who were to assist him in the spread and teaching of Buddhism. 
When the eighth Jetsun Dampa was twently he married, as Zana- 
bazar had done. 

The period in which he lived was one of extreme turbulence in 
East and Central Asia, especially at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. The eighth Jetsun Dampa, who was renowned for his 
straightforward manners and his outspokenness, managed to con- 
tinue his predecessors achievement of granting a de facto inde- 
pendence to Mongolia by maintaining an equidistance from his 
neighbours. He was on friendly terms with the Qing Court until 
the collapse of Imperial China and even maintained his sovereign 
position when Russia managed to export its revolution to Mongo- 
lia. The princes and nobles of the Khalkha took advantage of the 
turmoil in the neighbouring countries and, on December 165, 
1911, declared the independence of Mongolia, appointing the 
eighth Jetsun Dampa ds Supreme Head of the Sangha and of the 
State of Mongolia. He formed a two-house parliament, modelled 
on western institutions, and appointed mainly members of the 
Buddhist hierarchies and the Aristocracy to government posi- 
tions, keeping for himself a position of super partes supervision 
and control Unfortunately the proclamation of Mongolian inde- 
pendence was acknowledged by hardly any country, except for 
the Tibetan Religious establishment, with whom the Mongolian 
government signed a treaty of mutual recognition in 1913. Never- 


63 ngag dbang blo bzang chos kyi nyi ma bstan ‘dzin dbang phyugs (Mong. 
Agvaan Luvsan Choiji Nyam Danzan Vanchüg) 
64 I have not been able to identify this place. 
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theless many Mongol tribes enthusiastically joined the new politi- 
cal entity and the leadership of the Jetsun Dampa. 

During the long office of the eighth Jetsun Dampa many dra- 
matic changes took place in the land of Mongolia and in the neigh- 
bouring countries. The feudal struggles of the past began to ap- 
pear as small skirmishes compared to the massive turmoil and 
chaotic conflicts brought by the arrival of the modern world and 
mentality into that area. In Mongolia the overwhelming wave of 
the Soviet revolution finally crushed the traditional world. Clearly 
the enormous charisma and authority that the institution and per- 
son of the Jetsun Dampa exerted on most people were highly dis- 
liked by the communists, who knew that the divine authority of 
the Bogdo, Khan was completely incompatible with the Marxist 
positions. In fact the gross material world (the only existent ac- 
cording to.the materialistic communist view), is not according to 
Buddhists the only level of relative existence and, most impor- 
tantly, manifestation asl a whole is completely void of inherent 
Reality. This situation, in which the revolutionary forces were not 
yet strong! enough to compete with the authority of the Jetsun 
Dampa, led Mongolia to take up an unprecedented form of govern- 
ment: a socialist monarchy. For his part the eighth Bogdo Khan, 
in ar coherent with the Tantric Buddhist teaching of taking 
advantage ‘of circumstances, or taking obstacles on the path, ac- 
cepted this compromise in order to use his power to protect the 
religious life of Buddhist practitioners in Mongolia. He managed 
to maintain a certain status quo until his death, in May 1924, after 
which the new rulers felt free relentlessly and radically to destroy 
everything|that had to do with their own past or even present, and 
to start a propaganda campaign against the Buddhist tradition and 
Sangha. Indeed, even today, after seventy years of soviet con- 
trolled rule it is extremely difficult to ascertain what really hap- 
pened in those dark years. The history of Mongolia at the turn of 
the twentieth century and that of the life of the eighth Bogdo Khan 
clearly need further investigation. The thick layer of dirt thrown 
by the destructive communist propaganda on the previous history 
of Mongolia, and the typical superimposition of Marxist historical 
clichés on factual history need to be removed. This situation led 
the institution of the Jetsun Dampas, rather than his person, to be 
represente d by the official ideologists as a kind of paradigmatic 
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example of “feudal society” and “superstitious beliefs”, and as 
such strongly condemned and banned from the constitution. The 
part the Jetsun Dampa played in Mongolian history, as far as ob- 
jectivity is concerned, was completely distorted in order to repre- 
sent to the eyes of the common man the superstitious, backward 
and rigidly hierarchical society against which the “new lords” 
were fighting. In other words it was chosen as an example of the 
reckless exploitation of the poor, credulous and ignorant masses 
by an intellectual elite. The Buddhist Dharma became an enemy 
of the state and no means was neglected to eradicate it from the 
hearts and minds of the faithful. In the Constitution of the People’s 
Republic of Mongolia the search for a new Jetsun Dampa was 
forbidden and his position banned, everything that belonged to 
his institution was either destroyed or converted to some secular 
purpose, considered to be more “useful to the people”. Under such 
circumstances it became impossible for the surviving Mongolian 
Sangha to act independently and set out in search of a child en- 
dowed with the characteristics needed to become the new head 
of the Khalkha Buddhists. In fact, the official recognition of the 
new head of the Mongolian Sangha should have been the duty of 
all the highest Lamas of the Gelugpa gchool and particularly, as 
had always been since the rise of this lineage, of the Dalai and 
Panchen Lamas. It is normal that the first and second Authorities 
of the Gelugpas should have the final word on matters concerning 
the identification and enthronement of the Tulku who occupies 
the third rank. Considered from the point of view of Buddhist 
Dharma it is clear that, in the eyes of the faithful, there cannot be 
any controversy over the ethnic or national provenance of particu- 
lar Tulkus. In fact, in the light of the doctrinal foundation of this 
phenomenon, the peculiarity of Tulkus lies in the principle inspir- 
ing them, and nowhere else. This means that the search for a new 
exponent of the lineage should not be limited to a particular area 
or country, but is the onus of the whole Sangha leadership, regard- 
less of the ethnic or national origin of its members, or of the child 
identified. It is a matter of religious interest in the first place, and 
as such it should not take limitations of nationality and ethnicity 
into account. 

As mentioned earlier, because of the political situation in Mon- 
golia it became impossible openly to discover and enthrone the 
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new manifestation of the Khalkha Jetsun Dampa Khutukhtu, as 
would have happened under normal circumstances. The quest for 
the child endowed with all the necessary special marks and attri- 
butes was started secretly in Tibet by the Reting Rinpoche,9? who 
was Regent in the interregnum between the thirteenth and four- 
teenth Dalai Lamas. 

Jampel Namdrol Chókyi Gyaltsen was born on the tenth day of 
the eleventh month of the Water-Monkey year (1932), in a house 
called Thumsi Khang,® close to the Jokhang temple. His father, 
Losang Jampel®’ was from Phempo " (near to Lhasa to the north) 
and his mother, Yangchen Lhamo,9? was from Khams. Before the 
conception of her son Yangchen Lhamo went to visit some Lamas 
in order to receive blessings, because she wanted to give birth to 
a very gifted child. So she went to see her Tsawe Lama (Root 
Guru) Champa Chödrag, a former Ganden Tipa,” holder of the 
throne of Ganden mo ry, who had been a very influential per- 
sonality during the re of the thirteenth Dalai Lama. When 
Yangchen o went to see him he was blind and close to his 
nineties, though he stil exhibited a crystalline intellect. Champa 
Chödrag calculated the horoscope for Yangchen Lhamo and pre- 
dicted that her child would be a Tulku, but he did not say anything 
more precise. Some time later, Yangchen Lhamo realised she was 
pregnant and when she‘felt the time of delivery was approaching 
she informed the old Lama, who sent several monks from the 
Gyüme”! monastery to perform the ritual bath for the new-born 
child. They also recognised in him a divine principle that would 
dignify him as a Tulku but they left more precise details open for 
further examinations in due time. 

However six months. after the birth of the little Rinpoche his 
parents separated and his mother felt she was not in a position 
to provide the child with what he needed, especially in terms of 
education, So she decided to entrust him to her brother, Chómpel 
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Namgyal,” who lived in the Zhol area of Lhasa. Chömpel Namgyal 
was a Geshe” but he had undergone severe physical training and 
was a bodyguard of the thirteenth Dalai Lama. This uncle put a 
lot of effort into the education of his promising little nephew up 
to his fourth year of age. The thirteenth Dalai Lama Thubten Gy- 
atso (1876-1933)’* had died, and while a new one was being 
sought and prepared for his office, Reting Rinpoche” took up 
duty as regent. 

It is useful briefly to give an account of what should have hap- 
pened under normal circumstances, i.e. with the freedom of the 
Mongolian Sangha to act according to their needs and wishes. Of 
the nine holders of the Jetsun Dampa lineage only two were born 
in Mongolia whilst all the others were Tibetans. After having re- 
quested the Dalai Lama for the search of a new lineage holder, 
and after his recognition and basic education by the Dalai and 
Panchen Lamas and other tutors, a delegation of Mongol monks 
would arrive in Lhasa in due time, in order to escort their Master 
back to his seat. Finally a consecration ceremony should have 
been held at the Khalkha Mitsen”® of the Drepung monastery. This 
would mark the official proclamation of the identification of the 
new Tulku, during which he should receive the homage of all the 
major Lamas and representatives of the government. Later on all 
this would have been repeated once more, with much greater 
pomp, in Mongolia. Finally the Chinese Emperor would also have 
been requested for his approval. 

In the case of the ninth Jetsun Dampa none of this was pos- 
sible: the Mongolian Sangha was struggling for survival and there 
was no chance to search for let alone to handle the presence of 
a new Jetsun Dampa whose name had been banished from the 
country. Under such circumstances the Tibetan religious leader- 
ship acted independently and Reting Rinpoche recognised the 
new Jetsun Dampa in a small four year old boy, Jampel Namdrol 


72 chos 'phel rnam rgyal 

73 dge bzhes 

74 thub bstan rgya mtsho 

75 rva sgreng rin po che also had a very important role in the identification 
of the fourteenth and current Dalai Lama. 

76 khal kha mi tshan, is one building in the Drepung Monastery where stu- 
dents from Khalkha Mongolia would reside. Its top floor was the resi- 
dence of the Jetsun Dampa when he was in Lhasa. 
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Chókyi Gyaltsen, after he had successfully undergone three sets 
of examinations. Firstly his body was examined and the absence 
of imperfections and the presence of certain characteristics were 
verified. Secondly he had to choose some objects that had be- 
longed. to' his predecessor from among a number of them, thus 
demonstrating the existence of some relation between himself 
and the objects. Lastly all the higher Lamas and most importantly 
the oracles. of Nechung and Tsang” had to confirm and approve 
the choice. A key person in the recognition of the ninth Jetsun 
Dampa was also a Mongolian, who had been the Sopon?? (the 
supervisor) to the eighth Jetsun Dampa, and had fled to Lhasa 
during the revolution, where he found a position as a secretary 
to the thi th Dalai Lama. In Lhasa he lived very close to where 
the ninth Jetsun Dampa lived, and he noticed in the small boy an 
unusual interest and singular reactions when he heard him talking 
about the [fate of his former Lord and of Buddhist Dharma in his 
country. The Sopon reported his impressions of the child at court. 
Due to the complex political situation, the recognition of the new 
Jetsun Dampa was kept quite secret, even though everyone in the 
religious lishment knew of his existence. These circum- 
stances caused the ninth Jetsun Dampa to live a very difficult and 
unusual life for such a high Tulku. In the early years, after he had 
been recognised as a Tulku, he lived mostly in the residence of 
Reting Rinpoche and frequently visited and played with the four- 
teenth Dalai Lama, whose parents were originally from Amdo and 
had been devotees of the eighth Jetsun Dampa. At seven years of 
age he was admitted as a novice to the Drepung monastery. Here, 
due to pups of his identity he could not enter the Khalkha 
Mitsen, but had to go to the section set aside for people from 
Phenpo, where his father came from. Among his tutors in the 
study of the basics of Buddhist philosophy were the Geshe Na- 
wang Chinde” a man of great rigour and severity who subjected 
his pupil tp strict discipline and long hours of study, the Khalkha 
Mongol Tashi Gyatso and the Buriat Geshe Thubten Nyima.9? Af- 


| 
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ter the completion of the Farchin?! stage the student must un- 
dergo an examination in form of a public debate. 

However, the young Jetsun Dampa did not feel at ease in the 
monastery because he had to lead the hard life of a common 
monk, in spite of being one of the highest Tulkus of the Gelugpa 
school. Moreover, his education was not really suited to his true 
identity. In fact, he was not being prepared to take on his high 
office, but was following the curriculum of any young monk. This 
situation made him consider the possibility of giving back his 
monastic vows and leaving the monastery. 

While he was still in the monastery he began to receive per- 
sonal teachings, empowerments and initiations from a number of 
well-known teachers, in this way entering a more Tantric perspec- 
tive, instead of the mostly Sütra-style teachings he had received 
up to that time. Among the teachers from whom he received many 
kinds of teachings and practices are: Tenzin Gyatso, the four- 
teenth Dalai Lama; Chökyi Gyaltsen, the tenth Panchen Lama; 
Kyabje Ling Rinpoche and Kyabje Trijang Rinpoche also senior 
and junior tutor of the Dalai Lama; Kundeling Tatsha Rinpoche; 
Rigpai Dorje Rinpoche; Kalu Rinpoche; Dilgo Khyentse Rin- 
poche,™ to mention only the best known ones. From those teach- 
ers, belonging to all four major schools of Tibetan Buddhism, he 
received the most essential and important teachings of the Vajray- 
ana Tradition, ranging from Tantric sädhanas like those of Kälaca- 
kra, Cakrasamvara, Hevajra, Guhyasamäja, etc. to the Lamrim 
series, from Mahämudrä to Dzogchen.™ 

Of all those Sadhanas and teachings received, the ninth Khal- 
kha Jetsun Dampa prefers or considers most suitable for his con- 
dition the point of view and practice of Chód.9* This practice has 
many variants but almost all lineages do recognise Macig 


81 phar phyin, abbreviation of pha rol tu phyin pa, the perfections, someti- 
mes numbering six and sometimes ten, are a fundamental part of Bud- 
dhist monastic education, and culminate with the zhes rab pha rol tu 
phyin pa, the well known prajfidpdramitd, the perfection of Wisdom. 

82 bstan ‘dzin rgya mtsho; chos kyi rgyal mtshan; skyabs rje gling rin po 
che; skyabs rje khri byang rin po che; kun bde gling riag tshag rin po 
che; rig pa'i rdo rje rin po che; ka lu rin po che; dil mgo khyen brtse rin 
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Labdrön®® as the first Lama to have taught it in Tibet. The mean- 
ing of Chöd is “to cut” and it refers to a practice which is held to 
be complete, or sufficient to allow gifted practitioners to attain 
enlightenment. The Sadhaka goes alone to a cemetery or some 
other terrifying location — in this case a mountain spring, which 
Tibetans claim to be haunted by ghosts, “Pretas” and various 
other classes of “psychic” or “subtle” beings. In this hostile spot, 
while chanting and playing a damaru (the skull drum) he visual- 
ises his own body dismiembered and dissected up into all the re- 
volting detail of its ‘constituent parts. The skin, blood, organs, 
bones etc,, are then offered to the demons and subtle dwellers of 
those region, whom he invites to feast on his own body. This 
practice should lead to the realisation that the concept of “self” 
or "T" as having independent existence is false. This idea is pre- 
cisely the'root of all ignorance, desire and hatred, which are the 
causes and condition of transmigration in Samsara (Le. suffering) 
and this very root is what has to be “cut”. The dismemberment 
and offering up of one’s own constituent body parts leaves behind 
nothing that can be named or perceived, nothing that has any 
determination, quality or quantity whatsoever and is thus called 
“Void”. The sadhaka faces horror and disgust, internal and exter- 
nal “demons”, and conquers them by direct experience of their 
unreality. ; 

The particular retreat which the ninth Jetsun Dampa completed 
is called Chumi Gyakordropa or Chumi Gyatsa,®® which is the 
retreat of “roaming a hundred mountain springs”. After receiving 
the necessary initiations and instructions the sädhaka proceeds 
to a mointain spring and does his practice during the nights. Then, 
by daytime, he travels on to a different spring, camps there and 
starts the practice all over again during the night. It took the Jet- 
sun Dampa four montis and twenty-eight days to complete the 
whole retreat. 

After this intense experience the Jetsun Dampa decided not to 
go back to life in the monastery. He thought it would be more 
productive to move to the ancestral monastery of his spriritual 


85 ma gcig lab sgron, one of the most famous Yoginis of Tibet; she lived 
from 1031 to 1129. 
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lineage, the Ganden Phuntsogling, which was located on the 
banks of the Tsangpo river not far from either Lhatse and Shi- 
gatse. Here he went into a number of further retreats, received 
more teachings and began to impart some. At twenty five he gave 
back his monastic vows and moved from the monastery to one 
of a few homes on the other side of the hill on which stand the 
ruins of the Täranätha Photrang,®’ the palace of Taranatha. Hav- 
ing left the monastic life, Jampel Namdrol Chökyi Gyaltsen now 
began to lead the life of a householder, took a wife and had chil- 
dren. In 1959, when the well-known events that led to the flight 
of the Dalai Lama to India took place, he decided that it was 
time for him to go as well. Indeed at the Phuntsogling and the 
surrounding area, rumour had spread about his identity as the 
Jetsun Dampa and he deemed it crucial to avoid political prob- 
lems with the Chinese occupants and, most importantly, to avoid 
becoming an instrument of Chinese propaganda. Furthermore, 
staying in Chinese occupied Tibet would most probably have 
made any contact with the remaining Mongol Buddhists impossi- 
ble. So the Jetsun Dampa crossed the high passes of the Himala- 
yas and reached Nepal with his wife and two children where they 
lived for one year. After that the family moved to Darjeeling 
where they spent fourteen years of great hardship with a growing 
family and very little income. The lineage of the Jetsun Dampas 
hails from the Mongol area and normally, after the end of tempo- 
ral power, it would rely on the donations of Mongol believers. But 
of course none of them lived in India or was allowed to visit 
there, even supposing they had known of the existence of the 
ninth Jetsun Dampa, despite the veil of secrecy that covered him. 
Thus he had to engage in many humble jobs, such as a street 
vendor or cow herd. Some time later he worked at the Tibetan 
language radio and at the Tibet house in New Delhi, and as a 
representative of the Kagyu school at the Sanskrit University in 
Sarnath. In 1975 the whole family (the wife he married after the 
death of his first, and by now seven children) moved to the Ti- 
betan settlements in Karnataka, south India. But it was only in 
1981 that he was given the full status of a refugee with some 
consequent benefits, like a little flat in the Tibetan settlement 
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called the “Main Part” in Madhya Pradesh, and a small piece of 
land. Here he could finally leave aside the worldly concerns for 
his family and begin to live the life of a Tulku, performing rituals 
and giving some private teachings as the news of his identity 
spread among the members of the Tibetan community. 

In 1984 Jampel Namdrol Chökyi Gyaltsen set up a canteen dur- 
ing the public Kalacakra initiation which was performed there by 
the Dalai Lama, and he was able to raise enough money to go 
back to Tibet, for thelfirst time in twenty-five years. Thanks to 
the relatively relaxed policy of the Chinese government at that 
time he managed to return to the Ganden Phuntsogling. Sadly he 
found that it had been Severely damaged and that the main temple 
had been. transformed into a granary by Chinese soldiers, and the 
monks had been chased away. Thanks again to the government's 
co-coperative policy in that period, through which he obtained 
the necessary permission and even some public funds (together 
with the money he was able to rise from the locals) he started 
the restoration of the main hall and some other small buildings 
at the monastery. A few monks were allowed to go back and live 
in the mdnastery. Before returning to India he held a solemn re- 
consecration ritual for the monastery and then left it for the 
monks to complete the renovation, and later to oversee the ad- 
ministration of daily life. 

He then went back to India and resumed his normal life until 
1990. The years around the turn of the decade were a period of 
massive geopolitical changes: thanks to the collapse of the seem- 
ingly monolithic block of the socialist republics led by the Soviet 
Union, a country like Mongolia found itself relatively free to con- 
trol its own future. The!seven decades of forced lethargy concern- 
ing anything that was pre-Revolutionary came to an end, and what 
had survived of Buddhism began to reemerge. The new political 
forces wére, and still are, busy attempting to solve the most ur- 
gent problems that such a drastic change necessarily brings 
about, and consequently the iron grip that strangled the free prac- 
tice of Buddhism was eased. This situation allowed the Dalai 
Lama, in 1990, to deliver a preliminary official statement in which 
he affirmed the existence of the ninth Jetsun Dampa and his iden- 
tification in the person of Jampel Namdrol Chókyi Gyaltsen. In 
the meantime, during an official visit to Mongolia by the the min- 
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ister for religious affairs of the Tibetan Government in Exile, Kel- 
sang Yeshe, the Mongolian government started to show some 
signs of interest as to the whereabouts of the historical religious 
and political leader of the country. In 1991, on the occasion of a 
teaching tour to Madhya Pradesh, the spiritual leader of Tibetans 
performed a ritual of enthronement for the ninth Khalkha Jetsun 
Dampa, during which the seat prepared for him was only slightly 
lower than that of the Dalai Lama.® On that occasion the Dalai 
Lama also expressed the wish that a much more solemn cere- 
mony, called Tipeb9? (enthronement), be performed in Dharam- 
sala, his usual residence and the centre of all Tibetan exile institu- 
tions, where he could receive the homage of all the high Lamas 
and Tulkus. This took place in 1992, when the ninth Jetsun Dampa 
and his family moved to Dharamsala. To give an idea of the insta- 
bility of relations between the new Mongol government and the 
Jetsun Dampa, and therefore with their own past, it is interesting 
to see that originally an official delegation from Mongolia should 
have taken part in the enthronement ceremony. When the delega- 
tion reached their New Delhi embassy, they were urgently called 
back to their country for no apparent reason. 

Furthermore the Drepung monastery, now re-established in 
south India, requested that a formal ritual be performed in honour 
of the Jetsun Dampa, due to his being a spiritual heir to the lin- 
eage of Jamyang Chóji, the founder of that famous monastery. 
One of the purposes of all these formal and official ceremonies 
was to establish very clearly that the ninth Jetsun Dampa had 
beén unanimously recognised in the person of Jampel Namdrol 
Chókyi Gyaltsen by all the competent authorities. This was done 
in an effort to avoid any possible confusion or the risk that some- 
one might recognise, for reasons of political interest, a different 
Jetsun Dampa, as recently happened in the case of the Panchen 
Lama and other Tulkus. 

Being the highest, and probably the only, living Tulku to have 
some relation with the Jonangpa school, one of the tasks the Da- 
lai Lama asked the Jetsun Dampta to fulfil was to re-establish a 


88 It is well known how, in Tibetan tradition, hierarchies are made explicit 
through the heigh of the thrones on which Lamas are seated. 
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monastery of that school i in India. This he did with the assistance 
of several monks coming from the few monasteries in the Tibetan 
Amdo province whose very survival was under threat. The monas- 
tery, now close to its completion, is located in Shimla, Himachal 
Pradesh. - | 

In the following years the ninth Jetsun Dampa performed many 
meditation retreats and travelled once more to Tibet, where he 
found that the re had dramatically deteriorated not only 
from the'point of view of religious freedom, but also as far as 
basic living conditions were concerned. Nevertheless he was able 
to deliver some public teachings at the Phuntsogling, were the 
monks and laymen had|prepared a platform with a large marquee, 
in the same stile and very place where Täranätha used to deliver 
his public teachings. The Jetsun Dampa tried to continue the re- 
storation of the Phuntsogling. He had two statues made, one of 
Buddha Sakyamuni and one of green Tärä, to replace the ones 
that had been destroyed by the invaders. This was to make the 
temple look as similar as possible to the original. But rumour was 
mounting; that the Chinese authorities had started some investiga- 
tions on his account and this made him decide to return to India 
in a bid not to put anyone, including himself, in a position of 
danger. 

Back in India, Rinpoche started to enjoy the consequences of 
his official recognition: He moved to a more comfortable house, 
where he could receive the many pilgrims who came to pay him 
visit. People even came from the U. S. and other western coun- 
tries to ask for some teachings and he was invited to visit North 
America. As a result hé travelled twice to the U. S. and Canada, 
and more importantly to some parts of the former Soviet Union 
inhabited, by ethnic Mongol people, like Buriatia and Kalmukh. 
There he also receiv En the homage of many monks, politicians 
and common people, (coming from the neighbouring Khalkha 
Mongolia, all of whom expressed their wish to invite him to Mon- 
golia. However a number of obstacles, mainly political in nature, 
DIE the possibility of a visit of the ninth Jetsun Dampa to 
Mongolia. On one side stood the strong political and economic 
pressures; exerted by China in a bid to discourage the possibility 
of a return to any form of political power, or even mere influence, 
of a person of such historical weight. Opposition was made worse 
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by his doctrinal and personal vicinity to their arch-rival in matters 
Tibetan, the Dalai Lama. 

On the other hand there was the instability of the internal politi- 
cal scene, periodically swinging between the two extremes of 
waves of nostalgia for the communist era, and relentless and dan- 
gerous opening up to savage capitalism and western influence. To 
be sure, whoever found himself in a position of power did not 
look positively at a return of the Jetsun Dampa, because of the 
faith and trust he inspired in common people, as well as being a 
kind of symbol of Mongolian unity. Indeed from time to time dur- 
ing demonstrations in Ulan Bator, the name of the Bogdo Khan 
was shouted out loudly by the crowds. As mentioned earlier this 
name has a strong imperial (i.e. political) flavour and meaning, 
conveyed by the word “Khan”. Surely no politician and no govern- 
ment could tolerate the competition of a person bearing a name 
that evokes a sense of absolute power, as if to say coming from 
heaven to be exerted on earth. For his part the ninth Jetsun 
Dampa is a meek man in his late sixties and has no political inter- 
est whatsoever, his only wish being to be able to help in the teach- 
ing and preservation of the Buddhist Dharma in its most pure, 
traditional and correct form. He also lays no claim to properties, 
palaces or items that belonged to his predecessor, and is of the 
firm opinion that the conditions of the world have changed dra- 
matically during his “absence”. As such he maintains that it would 
be unrealistic, anachronistic and dangerous to try to revive the 
past. 

At first, the present Jetsun Dampa wanted to visit Mongolia in 
an open and official way, with a government invitation, so as to 
be welcomed by all, without having to deal with preconceived 
enmity on the part of anyone. As it happened, many Mongolian 
monasteries and Buddhist organisations requested the govern- 
ment to invite the Jetsun Dampa, but an agreement could not be 
reached in the two houses of Parliament. 

In Summer 1999, while in Moscow on his way to a tour of the 
ethnic Mongolian territories of the former Soviet Union, the Jet- 
sun Dampa met the Mongolian Ambassador to Russia, who sug- 
gested that Rinpoche could enter Mongolia on a common tourist 
visa. After some pondering he accepted because he had lost all 
hope in the possibility that politicians would come to an 
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Ê on this issue. On the other hand, ha had a strong yearn-‏ تم 
ing to visit Mongolia and meet the important Lamas there, so that‏ 
he could, witness personally the situation of Buddhism there.‏ 
Thus, on the thirteenth of July 1999, the ninth Jetsun Dampa en-‏ 
tered Mongolia after more than seven decades of absence. In the‏ 
Ganden monastery, the largest and most important in Ulan Bator,‏ 
a sol enthronement ceremony was held by all the highest‏ 
membersj of the Sangha. The throne on which he was seated had‏ 
remained, empty since the days of the revolution. In all the monas-‏ 
teries he visited these rituals were repeated and great numbers‏ 
of people; went to see him and receive his blessings. In the Erdeni‏ 
Zuu monastery he was even given a seal, donated by all the Bud-‏ 
dhist institutions in the country, symbolic of his supreme author-‏ 
ity over the Mongolian'Sangha. It was meant to confirm their ac-‏ 
ceptance of the identification made long ago by Reting Rinpoche,‏ 
the State'Oracles and more recently authenticated and publicly‏ 
stated by' the fourteenth Dalai Lama. While in Mongolia he also‏ 
set up the Jetsun D a Foundation, using funds he had col-‏ 
lected from donations, and aiming to help orphans and destitute‏ 
children. .‏ 

I would like to conclude mentioning once again the wish ex- 
pressed by the ninth Je Dampa to be able to serve the correct 
and uninterrupted transmission of Buddhist teachings, and their 
correct application in daily life. The relationship between the Jet- 
sun Dampa and Mongolia is one of a very deep nature: for “many 
lives” he been the spiritual leader of that country and his title 
is very distinctively Mongol. It is his opinion that as long as the 
name of the Jetsun Dampa stays alive, the Buddhist Dharma will 
be alive. His royal function belongs to the past and even though 
there may be those who believe the days of his political power 
might somehow return; he considers that a completely anachro- 
nistic ii pne | 


Reviews 


Wilhelm Baum, Die Verwandlungen des Mythos vom Reich des 
Priesterkonigs Johannes, Rom, Byzanz und die Christen des 
Orients im Mittelalter, Verlag Kitab, Klagenfurt 1999. 


Das vorliegende Werk des Kiagenfurter Mittelalterhistorikers Wilhelm Baum 
ist eine überarbeitete und erweiterte Fassung seiner theologischen Disserta- 
tion (bei Prof. Maximilian Liebmann eingereicht und abgenommen). Wohl 
deshalb betont der Verfasser denn auch ausdrücklich, daß er das Werk „auch“ 
als einen historischen Beitrag zur okumenischen Theologie ansehe (S. 8). Tat- 
sachlich bemüht sich der Autor um eine nicht konfessioneller Engstirnigkeit 
erliegende Wertung und Ordnung der von ihm zusammengetragenen Fakten. 
Dabei gerät ihm freilich sein Thema zunàchst aus dem Blick, wenn er einige 
der wichtigsten Kenntnisse zur orientalischen Christenheit zusammentrágt 
unter den Unterabschnitten zu Edessa, den Thomaschristen, zu Georgien und 
Armenien, zu Áthiopien, dem Christentum in Zentralasien und China, dem 
Indienbild im europäischen Mittelalter. Es versteht sich von selbst, daß der 
Verfasser in diesem ersten Hauptteil seiner Arbeit (S. 29- 122) nur eklektisch 
wählen kann und hinter den umfassenderen Gesamtdarstellungen zur jeweili- 
gen Problematik zuruckbleiben muß. Es kann bei einer solch umfassenden 
Zusammenschau ja auch nicht um neue wissenschaftliche Erkenntnisse ge- 
hen, sondern mehr um eine didaktische Aufbereitung der wissenschaftlichen 
Literatur fur ein allgemeineres Lesepublikum. Freilich hätte zuweilen doch 
mehr Zurückhaltung in der Neigung des Autors erwartet werden müssen, aus 
Hypothesen, die durchaus eine Erörterung verdient haben, Fakten zu ma- 
chen. Der thetische Stil verleitet dazu, manches, was keinesfalls gesichert ist, 
als gesichert zu glauben. Im zweiten Hauptteil sind wir sodann beim eigentli- 
chen Thema (S. 123-199, Der Mythos vom Priesterkönig Johannes im Zeital- 
ter der Kreuzzüge), das ebenfalls — wie auch die folgenden Kapitel zur Wir- 
kungsgeschichte (Der Priesterkönig Johannes in der mittelalterlichen Litera- 
tur, S. 200-216, Die Bedeutung des Mythos vom Priesterkönig Johannes fur 
die Entdeckungsgeschichte, S. 217—302) — eine fleißige Zusammenschau der 
bisherigen Forschungsliteratur enthàlt (die obig geltend gemachten Ein- 
schrünkungen gelten auch hier). Warum der Verfasser beispielsweise Marina 
Münklers ganz allgemein gehaltenes Taschenbüchlein zu Marco Polo anführt, 
nicht aber die diesem zugrundeliegenden wissenschaftlichen Arbeiten der 
Verfasserin, bleibt so unerfindlich wie manches in der Verwendung und Nicht- 
verwendung von Literatur durch den Verfasser. Da drängt sich schon der 
Eindruck auf, hier sei schlicht zu schnell gearbeitet worden. Und doch: Von 
Togoril, dem Schwiegervater des Dschinghis Khan, als ,Urbild" der Tradition 
bis zu den Abwandlungen des Priester Johannes-Bildes in Transformation auf 
den Negus von Äthiopien verfolgt Baum die Wandlungen des Mythos. Dabei 
kann er durchaus ein interessantes Panorama der Priester-J ohannes-Überlie- 
ferung erstellen. Beilaufig erwähnt der Verfasser dann seine positive Sicht 
der ,Globalisierung", fordert eine ,kritische Kirchengeschichte" (zu der er 
freilich nur in Relativierung der mittelalterlich-romischen Sicht etwas bei- 
trägt), behauptet, daß eine „kritische Kirchengeschichte“, die aufzeige, „daß 
die orthodoxe Theologie etwa in der Christologie die ursprünglichen Glau- 
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bensdefinitionen getreuer bewahrt hat als die katholische Kirche“ — warum 
er bei den Orthodoxen die!Theologie, bei den Katholiken die Kirche anfuhrt, 
bleibt unerfindlich — es erleichtern kónne (wohl an die Adresse der katholi- 
schen Theologen gerichtet) sich von ,eingebunkerten Positionen zurückzuzie- 
hen, die ohnehin nicht mehr zu halten" seien und kann sympathisch und 
enthusiastisch in den Raum stellen, da& Kirchengeschichte, die eine ,kriti- 
sche“ genannt werden kónne, dazu beitrage, ,den Stillstand in der ókumeni- 
schen Bewegung ...zu den“. Der Arbeit gerecht zu werden ist schwie- 
rig. Eigene |Forschungsergebnisse und fleißige Relektüre stehen neben einem 
Enthusi us, der den Verfasser zu so etwas wie unkritischer Glüubigkeit 
aber auch verzeichnender Thetik auf seiten der aus seiner Sicht eigene, ka- 
tholische Tradition relativierenden Quellen verleitet. Dabei beeindruckt die 
Fülle des verarbeiteten Materials, dessen jeweiliger Eigenart gerecht zu wer- 
den ja auch nicht sein Ziel ist. Trotz der Einschränkungen zur Arbeitsweise 


und Wertung wird hier ein greicher Steinbruch zu einem der interessan- 
testen mittelalterlichen Mythen geliefert. Und wer nicht nach einer gediege- 
nen wi chen Kritik und Würdigung verlangt, sondern Freude am 


Assoziieren und Sammeln hat, wer der Wissenschaft zugesteht, daß sie sich 
auch von der Subjektivitat des sie Betreibenden begeistern lassen darf, der 
findet hier| was er sucht. Andere werden hingegen wohl nach wie vor ältere 
Darstellungen wie die von [Knefelkamp neben die hier vorgelegte legen mús- 
sen. | 


Hermannsburg Martin Tamcke 


Brykina, G. A. (Hrsg.): Srednjaja Azija i Dal'nij Vostok v epochu 

srednevekovja. Srednjaja Azija v rannem srednevekov’e. In: 
' Rybakov, B. A u.a. (Red.): Archeologija, Moskau 1999, ISBN 

5-02-08617-7, 241 Seiten Text, 124 Tafeln Zeichnungen. 


Die Serie erschien zuvor als Archeologija SSSR, und es ist erfreulich, daß 
ihre Weiterführung gelungen ist. Der vorliegende Band gibt einen Überblick 
über die ebnisse der ardhäologischen Forschung in Mittelasien fur die Zeit 
vom 4. —8. Jahrhundert. Nach Vorwort und Einleitung behandeln Spezialisten 
die einzelnen Regionen vol تاه‎ bis zum Syr Darja. 

G. A. KoSelenko, V. A. Gaibov und A. Gubaev schrieben über „Nordchora- 
san" (S. 16-29) eine Zusammenfassung für die Sasanidenzeit und die frühisla- 
mische Periode bis ins 8. Jahrhundert. Das Resume ist naturgemäß kurz. Die 
zwei Bildtafeln (1 und 2) sind auf das wichtigste Material beschrankt. 

E. E. Ne beschrieb etwas ausführlicher ,Chorezm im 5.—8. Jahrhun- 
dert“ (S. 30-49 und Taf. 2-10). Unter den Materialien sind die bemalten Os- 
suarien (Taf. 10,5) aus interessant. 

V.I. Raspopova und G.[V. Si$kina behandelten ,Sogdien" (S. 50-77 und 
Taf. 11-36). Sie stellten Pendshikent ins Zentrum, gaben aber auch die wich- 
tigsten e der anderen Anlagen wieder. 

J. F. Burjakov und M. I. Filanovit beschäftigten sich mit „Cat und Ilak" 
(S. 78—92 ünd Taf. 37—46).und lieferten in einer Überblicksdarstellung viel 
neues Material. Hervorzuheben sind Portratbullen aus Kanka (Taf. 39). 

G. G. Brykina und N. G; Gorbunova bearbeiteten „Ferghana“ (S. 93-102 
und Taf. 47-75), und N. N. Negmatov referierte uber die „UstruSana“ (S. 114- 
130 und Taf. 76-83), wobei Kalaj Kachkacha und Bundzikat das Hauptmate- 
rial erbrachten. 
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T. L Zejmal’ und E. V. Rtveladze widmeten sich ,Tochanstan" (S. 131—143 
und Taf. 85—94) mit vorwiegend buddhistischen Denkmilern, während M. A. 
Bubnova das weniger bekannte ,Ober-Tocharistan" mit eigenartiger Architek- 
tur vorstellte (S. 144-150 und Taf. 95-96). 

K. M. Baipakov und V. D. Gorjaceva faßten „Semire’&e“ (S. 151—162 und 
Taf. 97 — 108) zusammen. 

K. M. Bajpakov bearbeitete auch den „Mittellauf des Syrdarja“ (S. 163-174 
und Taf. 109-118). Unter seinem Material fallen die Holzplatten mit erzählen- 
den Friesen auf. 

B.L Maráak übernahm ,Sogdien im 5.-8. Jahrhundert, Ideologie und 
Kunst^ (S. 176—191) und gab wesentliche Daten zur Religions- und Kunstge- 
schichte dieses Gebietes. 

Thema einer der letzten Arbeiten des verstorbenen Numismatikers E. V. 
Zejmal war das ,Geld des frühmittelalterlichen Mittelasiens" (S. 192-206 und 
Taf. 118-124). 

Eine historische Auswertung nahmen E.E. Nerazik und G.V. Si$kina 
(S. 207—220) vor. Das Buch ist als Handbuch und Einführung geeignet. 


Berlin B. Brentjes 


Katia Buffetrille: Pélerins, lamas et visionnaires: Sources orales 
et écrites sur les pelerinages tibétains. — Wien: Arbeitskreis für 
tibetische und buddhistische Studien Universitat Wien, 2000. 
(Wiener Studien zur Tibetologie und Buddhismuskunde; 46). XII, 
377 pp. 1 map. 


The belief that some places are more beneficial for a person's prayers and 
spiritual pursuits are common for all religions and beliefs, with Buddhism 
having no exception. Though the founder of this religion, Shakyamuni 
Buddha has never directly addressed the Tibetans, his teaching found a new 
home in their vast mountainous country, and many generations of devotees 
and practitioners transformed it through their activities into a place not only 
marked with ubiquitous signs of their personal spiritual accomplishments but 
adorned with dwelling-places of numerous Buddhist deities. 

The book by K. Buffetrille, being a result of her years-long field and textual 
research, contains a lot of information about Tibetan holy places located 
from Nepal to the Qinghai Province of China. It is styled as a kind of a 
Tibetan—French bilingual publication: on the left side one finds the texts in 
the original Tibetan, on the right their French translations with short notes 
and references. The original Tibetan texts were Input and printed with the 
computer; as K. Buffetrille wrote herself, some original contained a lot of 
mistakes and were corrected and improved at her requests by local learned 
lamas. These texts vary from very ancient to very modern and also represent 
different genres: guides, songs, eulogies, biographies, etc. K. Buffetrille divi- 
ded her book into two parts: Tibet (pp. 15-233) and Nepal (pp. 237-341). 
The famous Mt. Kailash (Tib. Ti se) opens the narrative, and two texts are 
dedicated to it (pp. 18-105). The principal one written by Chos-dbyings rdo- 
rje (b. 1949) was published in the Bod ljongs nang bstan magazine in 1990, a 
horse-year, which is regarded as especially beneficial for making a pilgrimage 
to Mt. Kailash. It contains two descriptions of its holy places: one according 
to the stories of the authoritative lamas of the past while the second gives 
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an account| of wonderful dim which a modern pilgrim can see on the way. 
The second text contains Pus songs about Mt. Kailash recorded in Nepal in 
1890. 

Several texts juu a different traditions are dedicated to the spirits 
and holy places of the A-myes rma-chen mountain range (pp. 109-175) loca- 
ted in the present-day Qinghai province of China. These texts are: a modern 
eulogy; a guide attributed to a Jo-nang-pa lama; a guide attributed to the great 
translator Vairocana and regarded as being a Bon-po text; a prayer and ritual 
instruction by the Fifth Dalai Lama; anonymous instructions on incense-offer- 
ing; nine songs about these mountains. 

One text is dedicated to|the “Blue Lake” (Tib. mTsho-sngon, Mong. Kuku- 
nor, Chin. Qinghai) (pp. 177-187): this is a rNying-ma-pa text discovered in 
one of the Hermitages on the island called “Mahadeva, the Heart of the Lake.” 
A complete text from the Bacot Collection explaining the benefit of circum- 
ambulating'the Mt. Kha-ba dkar-po in the Yunnan province of China ascribed 
to gter-ston dDud-'dul rdo-rje (1615-1672) (pp. 189-199) is also translated. 

Two are dedi to the mChod-rten nyi-ma, a holy place on the 
Sikkim border. One is a hidden (gter-ma) text attributed to Ye-shes mtsho- 
rgyal, a consort of Padmasambhava, which is said to have been recovered by 
Rig-dzin kyi ldem-’phru-can (1337-1409) (pp. 202-217). 

a second text is said to have been narrated to Ye-shes mtsho-rgyal by 
hava himself and was recovered by a certain gter-ston rDo-rje 
Sn (pp. 218-225). 

The part of the book on Tibet ends with five songs dedicated to rTsib-ri, a 
mountain which is said be equal to the three holy places of the bKa’- 
Tgyud-pa ool, and for which K. Buffetrille was unable to find any proper 
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pilgrimage guide. 
Two chapters are devo to the holy places of Nepal. The first one con- 
tains very interesting als on the religious life of the Sherpas, past and 


present. The texts published and translated were composed by modern lear- 
ned lamas of the Sherpas: gs-rgyas bstan-'dzin (1924-1990) and his disci- 
ple Padma mthar-phyin. Detailed biographical data about these two lamas is 
also provided (pp. 239-253). The guide itself describes the holy places of the 
“hidden countries” (sbas-yul, a name given to valleys situated on the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas) Khum-bu and Shod-lung (pp. 254-285); besides, a 
detailed map of this area is attached to the book. Also, one of these lamas 
provided a itext describing an offering rite to the spirit of the “Milk Lake” 
(O-ma-mtsho) located in the same area (pp. 287-291). Though it is attributed 
to Mi-pham (1846-1912), itlis not found in his Collected Works. 

Another chapter on Nepal contains information about the caves of Halase- 
Märatika in’ Kotang district, This place is famous for being associated with 
the activities of Padmasambhava. A modern lama of the Sherpas, Ngag-dbang 
chos-’phel -mtsho, alias Märatika Lama, wrote at the request of K. Buffe- 
trille his biography (pp. 326-331) and two guides (pp. 326-331; 332— 
333). From these texts among other things, we can learn the Tibetan name 
of K. Buffetrille: this is Tshe-ring dbang-mo. 

The last text in the booklis also about the caves of Halase-Märatika and it 
was co d by Bya-bral rinpoche, a rNying-ms-pa lama at present residing 
in Nepal (pp. 335-341). 

It is obvious that the present book contains a lot of manifold information 
about the holy places of the Tibetans. The author’s own interests, as seen 
from the repertoire of the texts selected, are mostly linked to the practices of 
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the rNying-ma-pa School In her introduction (pp. 1-11), K. Buffetrille shortly 
reviews the pilgrimage descriptions as a genre of Tibetan religious literature. 
The present book contains rare information about the religious life of the 
Tibetans, and is very welcome not only by those scholars who were able to 
visit the places describes, but also by those who have never had such an 
opportunity. 


St. Petersburg V. Uspensky 


Stefan Georg; Alexander P. Volodin; Die itelmenische Sprache. 
Grammatik und Texte = Tunguso Sibirica Bd. 5, hg. v. Michael 
Weiers und Hans-Rainer Kämpfe. 1999 Harrassowitz Verlag Wies- 
baden. VII, 323 S. 8°. ISBN 3-447-04113-3. 


Itelmenisch (früher „kamtschadalisch“ genannt) ist eine aussterbende Spra- 
che im Nordwesten Kamtschatkas. Im Gegensatz zu ihren nördlichen Nach- 
barn, den rentiernomadischen Korjaken, sind sie feste Siedler. Die Sprache 
ist wenig erforscht, obwohl erste Aufnahmen bereits 1755 gemacht worden 
sind. Sicher ıst darum die vorliegende Arbeit zu begrüßen. 

Zunächst wird die Lautstruktur des It. exakt dargestellt: 6 Vokale (incl 
der Allophone 17), 26 Konsonantenphoneme mit je mehreren Allophonen. 
Besonders interessant (vielleicht in Zeittiefe führend) sind die labialisierten 
Allophone. Die Vokalharmonie des L ist stark gestört; am ehesten gleicht sie 
der &uk£ischen, die ja keineswegs an das ,Altaische" gemahnt. Distribution 
und Kombination der Phoneme werden dargestellt. Auffällig ist die Häufigkeit 
komplexer Konsonantgruppen, die an das Berberische gemahnt, wobei bis 
zu 7 Konsonanten vereinigt sein können (kstk’lknan ‚er sprang hinab‘). Man 
gewinnt den Eindruck, daß das I. anfangs eine weit vokalreichere Wortstruk- 
tur hatte. Ob darauf Entsprechungen wie ‚Ohr‘ 41? = Pallas (1786) Wort 23 
illa weisen? Oder ist dies nur ungenaue Notierung? 

Die Morphologie des L unterscheidet sich eindeutig von der „altaischen“: 
Präfix-Wurzel-Suffix statt der bloßen Suffigierung. Dies schafft ein Sprach- 
bild, das an gewisse Indianersprachen gemahnt. Vgl. als (freilich extremes) 
Beispiel: n-lo ?-am-paj-sxen-a- fl-qzu-s-kilen = ‚wir{mit Circumfix n- ... -ki- 
cen)-einander (lo f -)-Circumfix des Antipassivs -am- ... ?-) dispersive Ak- 
tonsart-sren-Modus Desiderativ -a-imperfektiver Aspekt qgzu- Präsens -s- = 
‚ständig wollen wir einander an verschiedenen Stellen beißen‘. Vgl. auch die 
Darstellung p. 140f., die b Positionen vor und 15 nach der Wurzel unterschei- 
det. Insgesamt ist eine gewisse urtümliche Komplexheit zu konstatieren. 
Gleichwohl gibt es auch analytische Konstruktionen. Singular und Plural wer- 
den geschieden, es fehlt der Dual (Paral). Die Sprache hat 12 Kasus. Wichtig 
ist, daf das L eine Nominativsprache ist (wie Türkisch und Deutsch), im 
Gegensatz zum ergativischen Cuk&ischen und Korjakischen. „Besitz“ wird 
durch Suffixe ausgedrückt, es existiert eine reichhaltige Nominalderivation. 
Besonders bei den Adjektiven finden sich viele Entlehnungen aus dem Russi- 
schen, z.B. brawoj ‚gut richtig‘ « pravyj. Die Personalpronomina sind angeb- 
lich die einzige Kategorie, die das L fest mit dem Cuk&o-Korjakischen verbin- 
det (p. 238). Manchen Forschern, z. B. Greenberg, genügt dies, um Verwandt- 
schaftsverhiltnisse zu behaupten, die sie über weite Gebiete hin verfolgen. 
Nun haben schon Németh und Schütz auf die Schwache dieses Arguments 
hingewiesen. Rez. reiht Pronomina in den Begriff ,Vorverwandtschaft", d. h. 
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Pronomina sind nicht ganz urtumliche Worter, die vielfach zwischen den Ur- 
gruppen gewandert sind, ohne aber lautgesetztlich erfaßbar zu sein. Erst die 
regelmäßige Lautentsprechung, das „Lautgesetz“, schafft vergleichbare 
Sprachfamilien. Selbst die indoeuropäischen Personalpronomina lassen sich 
nicht auf eindeutige Urformen zurückfuhren. Warum z.B. ind. ahdm ‚ich‘ « 
eghom gegen griech. ego, also *-gh- contra *-g-? Dies führt auf eine Zeit, als 
noch *gh und *g ungeschieden waren bzw. Wanderungen leicht moglich wa- 
ren. Das bedeutet nun, daß die Ähnlichkeit (aber Ahnlichkeit beweist nichts!) 
der I. Pronbmina mit den Nachbarsprachen nicht deutlich auf eine Urver- 
wandtschaft weist. Auch Zahlwort, Verben und die Grundzüge der Syntax 
werden präzise dargestellt. Dabei fallt die Ähnlichkeit zu gewissen modernen 
indoeuropäischen Sprachen auf, weit entfernt von der altaischen Sprach- 
struktur. Auch die m. des L werden gestreift und vorzügliche Sprach- 


proben geboten. 
Etwas eingehender möchte ich mich nun mit der Frage der Urverwandt- 
schaft des L mit den N rachen Cukéisch und Korjakisch befassen. 


Vf. weist auf strukturelle Differenzen — die freilich spät sein mögen. Entschei- 
dend ist doch wohl der Wortschatz. Laut Vf. 238 ergeben sich für „höchstens 
ein Drittel des Wortschatzes“ Vergleichsmöglichkeiten. Daher betrachtet Vf. 
das I. als mit den genannten Nachbarsprachen unverwandt. Rez. kann kein 
definitives Urteil fällen. Er ist eher ein „splitter“ als ein „lumper“, müßte also 
der These des Vf. freundlich gegenüberstehen. Er schwankt aber und möchte 
die These der Ken der Sprachen Kamcatkas nicht einfach verwer- 
fen. Zunächst: Ein Drittel des (Grund-)Wortschatzes wäre denn doch nicht so 
wenig. Würde sich bei einem Vergleich unter indoeuropäischen Sprachen 
mehr ergeben? Auf keinen Fall kann das Ainu mit dem I. (eventuell noch 
gegen Cukto-korjakisch) vereinigt werden. Hier ein Vergleich von nach Zu- 
falismethode ausgewählten ۱10 Kerngrundwörtern (vgl. Rez.: Grundwort und 
Sprachmischung, Wiesbade ttgart 1988): 


Itelmenisch rjakisch Ainu (Kuril. Pallas Nr. 162) 
Auge lop (Worth milal-pin, Sik, sik 
| lil, lul, Uo, lag) 
Herz 1 linin samme 
Ohr ele, Up welol-np kisar, ksar 
Hand 176-0 mingilyin tek 
Zahn kapkap yiyil imak 
Kopf gaqol lawit paóp, pá 
Bein dtha-n gitkal- pin kemá, cinken 
Stirn 16-۲ kiččel — 
Rippe a gitot-yim - 
Finger i M moaki’ 
Von den ane Gemeinsamkeiten (Auge, Herz, Ohr, Bein, 
Stirn) = 50%. Mehr or ich bei IE Sprachen auch nicht, und jedenfalls 
liegt der Pr tsatz deutlich über jenem der altaischen Kerngrundwórter, 


vgl. Vf. 1988, z.B. pp. 152—333. Interessant wäre übrigens ein Vergleich mit 
dem Material bei Kraseninnikov, Radlifski/Dybowski sowle bei Pallas 1786— 
1789 (Linguarum totius orbis vocabularia comparativa, Petropoli). Trotz dem 
geringen Zeitabstand find 1 sich viele Diskrepanzen. 

erscheinen freilich die Ideen in endix II Gedanken zur 
Itelmenischen Frage: Ist das Itelmenische mit dem &ischen und Korjaki- 
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schen „urverwandt“? vollverständlich. Die Diskrepanz zwischen L und Čukčo- 
Korjakisch ist in der Tat eklatant. Die Lage erinnert an jene der Uralistik: 
Finnisch und Ugrisch sind sicher .urverwandt", dagegen das Samojedische 
nur „schwach verwandt“ bzw. „sekundär verwandt“. Eine endgültige Aussage 
wird sich freilich erst nach Feststellung exakter Lautgesetze finden lassen. 
Bisher schwimmen wir noch im Meer der Ähnlichkeiten, etwa wie die Ameri- 
kanisten. Und um mein altes bon mot zu wiederholen: Ähnlichkeit beweist 
nichts. 


Gottingen Gerhard Doerfer 


Grigor’ev, S. A.: Drevnie indoevropejcy. Opyt istoriceskoj rekon- 
strukii. Rossijskaja Akademija Nauk. Ural’skoe Otdelenie. Insti- 
tut Istorii i Archeologii. Ju&no-Ural'skij Otdel. Čeljabinsk 1999. 
443 Seiten Text und Abbildungen, einschließlich Karten. 


Die Arbeit ist ein groß angelegter Entwurf zu einer umstrittenen Frage und 
wird wahrscheinlich geteilte Aufnahme finden. Verdienstvoll ist vor allem 
die Aufarbeitung des außerhalb Rußlands wenig bekannten archaologischen 
Materials aus dem Raum von der Wolga bis nach Westkasachstan hinein, 
das fur eine ganze Reihe historischer Probleme des 3. und 2. Jahrtausends 
wesentlich ist. 

Grigorev schließt sich mit seiner Grundthese den philologisch-histori- 
schen Ansichten T.V. Gamkrelidzes und V.V. Ivanovs an. Hauptansatzpunkte 
fir kritische Auseinandersetzungen mit dem Buch dürften wohl dieser Aus- 
gangspunkt und die Chronologie der herangezogenen archäologischen Kultu- 
ren sein. Der Verfasser leitet die Indoeuropäer aus dem Raum südlich des 
Kaukasus her und interpretiert Hassuna, Tell Magzalia und Tell Sotto als frü- 
heste Belege für sie. Dem Rezenten fehlt hier der Glaube an die Beweisbar- 
keit derartiger Gleichsetzungen. Ihm erscheint es als möglich, daß die Indoeu- 
ropäer in jener Zeit im kleinasiatisch-kaukasischen Raum gewesen sind, doch 
läßt sich diese Annahme aus den sprachlichen Beziehungen kaum beweisen 
und noch viel weniger fur im nordirakisch-syrischen Raum von anderen Kom- 
plexen wie z.B. Nevali Cori nicht zu trennenden älteren und gleichaltrigen 
Fundorten, über deren Sprachen ebenfalls keine Aussagen gemacht werden 
können. Dieses Skepsis mag in der Zurückhaltung des Rezensenten, archäolo- 
gische Komplexe und Sprachfamilien miteinander zu verbinden, begründet 
liegen. Zu seinem eigenen Bedauern kennt er bislang kelne archaologischen 
Belege für die vorauszusetzenden Wanderbewegungen beispielsweise der 
Indo-Arier oder der Iraner. Sie hat es zweifellos gegeben, doch ist noch un- 
klar, wann und mit welchem Kulturgut sie vonstatten gingen. Es wäre ange- 
bracht, weniger über diese zu spekulieren, sondern statt dessen lieber die 
großen Lücken in der Forschung auszufüllen. 

Grigor'ev war bermiht, das große angesammelte Material zu gliedern, und 
es würe wünschenswert, diese Fülle auch in englischer oder deutscher Spra- 
che zugänglich zu machen. Besonders die Sintaschta-,Stadte“ sind noch zu 
wenig bekannt, um ihre Bedeutung voll erfassen zu kónnen. Das Problem 
beginnt und endet mit der Datierung, die der Rezensent für um c. 200 Jahre 
zu niedrig angesetzt hilt. Au&erdem ware es wichtig, die ökologischen Grund- 
lagen dieser Ackerbauzentren im heutigen Trockensteppen- bis Wüstengebiet 
zu.erörtern. Hatte sich der feuchte nordeurasiatische Gürtel eventuell nach 
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2000 v. Chr. so weit nach Süden verschoben, daß die Sintaschtagruppe in der 
Waldsteppe siedelte? Ist ihre natürliche Basis ausgetrocknet, als nach 1800 
wieder eine Erwärmung einsetzte? 

Der Rezensent wünscht dem Buch Übersetzungen, um einen breiteren 
Kreis von Interessenten erreichen, da die zugrunde liegenden Materialien 
auch ohne: die sprach enschaftlichen Thesen uberaus wichtig sind und 
hier in erfreulicher Breite dargelegt wurden. 


| 
Berlin | B. Brentjes 
| 


| 
! Jablonskij, LT: Nekropoli drevnogo Chorezma. Archeologija i 
antropologija mogil'nikov. Vosto@naja Literatur, RAN, Moskau 

. 1999, ISBN 5-02-018118-8, 326 Seiten Text, 121 Illustrationen. 


Der Autor legt in dieser ۱ die Ergebnisse seiner Grabungen in 
Choresmien vor. Er versucht anhand der Grabungsmaterialien die Volkerge- 
schichte des 1. Jahrtausends v. Chr. und des frühen 1. Jahrtausends n. Chr. zu 
entschlüsseln. Das grundlegende Material sind die Grabfunde und die daraus 
zu erschließenden Grabrituale. Weitgehende Deutungen ergaben sich aus 
dem an pologischen Material. Der Raum südlich des Aralsees war stets 
eine Kontaktzone von Bauern und Wanderhirten, in der sich ein vielseitiger 
Prozeß kultureller Adaptionen und Assimilationen abspielte. Jablonskij ver- 
weist auf die analogen Vi tnisse in den vorangegangenen Jahrhunderten 
und hebt die vóllige Ab gkeit des Menschen von den okologischen Bedin- 
gungen heryor. Als tiefen Einschnitt bezeichnet er das Trockenfallen des Sary- 
kamischdeltas und des Uzbpiflusses im Laufe der Bronzezeit, das den Westteil 
des Südaralraums verdden ließ. 

Im 8. Jahrhundert v. Che] ging Kanga 1 unter und verfielen die Siedlungen 
östlich des' Amu Darja. Jablonskij verweist auf die deutlichen Spuren einer 
Kaltzeit im'Sudural, in Kasachstan und der Mongolei um 1000 v. Chr. Sie hat 
die Krise der Bronzezeit hérvorgerufen, die vom Donaugebiet bis zum Ural 
viele Siedlungen zum Erliegen brachte und weitreichende Bevolkerungsbe- 
wegungen ausldste. Sie führte in der frühen Eisenzeit sakische Gruppen in 
das Aralgebiet, nach Jabloriskij im späten 8. oder frühen 7. Jahrhundert, eine 
vielleicht etwas spite tzung. Die Analyse der gefundenen Skelettreste 
lassen auf Zuwanderer aus!dem Osten, in erster Linie aus der mongolischen 
Steppe, schließen. Ihre Ansiedlungen im westlichen Amurdarjadelta bildete 
von dieser Zeit an die Basis der Viehzuchtnomaden dieser Gegend, zu der 
aber auch Volksgruppen aus der Wolga-Ural-Region kamen, die mit der „Bal- 
kengräber“-Kultur en Sie koexistierten mit ihnen und gingen 
zum Teil zur Seßhaftigkeit tiber. Diese reprásentierte die Kuusay-Kultur mit 
ihren Siedlern und Grüberfeldern. 

In der Mitte des 6. J setzt Jablonskij eine neue Krise an. Die 
frühsakischen Grabsitten — Einzel- und Kollektivgraber zu ebener Erde unter 
Grabhügeln und Erdgräber |- umfassen Brandgräber wie Körpergräber. Neue 
Typen der Schädelformen setzten sich durch, während das Sarykamischdelta 
durch Irrigation erschlossen wurde, wodurch sich ein stabiles Wirtschaftssy- 
stem für ein Jahrtausend herausbildete. In den Grabbeigaben wird der Ein- 
flug der Achämeniden deutlich, die in dieser Zeit Choresmien besetzten. Sie 
trafen auf den archaischen IChoresmienstaat mit stadtischen Zentren wie die 
Festung Küzeli-Gyr, die anscheinend im 7.-6. Jahrhundert begann. Diese 
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städtische Kultur stand neben der nomadischen Saka-Kultur, die sie in der 
Folgezeit aufsog. Jablonski führt hier die These Rapoports an, nach der die 
Küzeli-Gyr-Kultur aus der sakischen Tradition hervorgegangen sei. Rapoport 
deutete das Fehlen von Gräbern der Küzeli-Gyr-Kultur als Resultat der Aus- 
breitung der Leichenaussetzung. 

Die nachachämenidische Zeit wird als „Früh-Khangui-Periode“ bezeichnet. 
Die Achämenidenherrschaft endete um 500 v.Chr., ein archäologisch nicht 
eindeutig faßbarer Vorgang. Die frühe Khanguizeit endete im 2.—1. Jahrhun- 
dert v.Chr. mit der Zerstorung vieler Festungen, Siedlungen und religióser 
Zentren wie Krylgan-Qala. In dieser Zeit scheint der choresmische Kalender 
erfunden worden zu sein. Gleichzeitig setzten die ältesten Münzprägungen 
ein. Jablonskij hält es für ein Anzeichen einer staatlichen Unabhängigkeit 
unter einer neuen Dynastie. 

Im 4.—2. Jahrhundert scheint eine neue Aridisierungswelle die Uralsteppen 
getroffen zu haben und neue Nomadengruppen nach Choresmien gedrängt zu 
haben. In dieser Zeit kam es zur Blüte der Sarmaten-Kultur mit ihren verschie- 
denen Wanderzügen, die u.a. das Sarykamischdelta übernahmen, in dem je- 
doch sarmatische Gräberfelder fehlen. Es scheint zu einem Neben- oder Mit- 
einander der sakischen Altbevölkerung und den sarmatischen Zuwanderern 
gekommen zu sein. 

Als einen Grundzug der Kultur des 5.-4. Jahrhunderts charakterisiert Ja- 
blonskij das Auftreten der Ossuarien. Im 4. Jahrhundert kamen Katakomben- 
gráber auf und scheint die Kuusay-Bevölkerung von Nomaden verdrangt wor- 
den zu sein. Im 2.-1. Jahrhundert erschienen südliche Gruppen in diesem 
Gebiet und legten gleichfalls Katakombengräber an. Choresmische Ossuarien 
setzten ebenfalls im 4. Jahrhundert v. Chr. ein. Ausführlich erörtert Jablonskij 
die Datierung der Gräber von Sakar-Chaga, die von einer frihen Saka-Bevöl- 
kerung hinterlassen worden sind. Sie weisen Beziehungen zum Uralgebiet 
auf 


Die „späte Khangui-Periode“ setzt der Verfasser mit dem allgemeinen Ge- 
brauch der Ossuarien gleich, den er im Gräberfeld Tarim-Kaja 1 dokumentiert 
hat. Er datiert den Vorgang in das 2.—1. Jahrhundert. Mit ihm verbunden war 
nach ihm die Verbreitung des ,hunnischen“ Bogens und neuer Keramiktypen. 
Ahnliche Grüberfelder werden für die Bucharaoase und das Ferghanatal er- 
wühnt. 

Die Zeit der Vorherrschaft der Kuschanen in Choresmien setzt Jablonskij 
in das 2. und 3. Jahrhundert n. Chr., da Choresmien bereits im 3. Jahrhundert 
erneut eigene Munzen prägte. Die Ossuarien wurden nun unter kleinen Hu- 
geln als Einzel- und Kollektivbestattungen aufbewahrt. Neben sie traten ka- 
stenformige Sarkophage, die sich schließlich durchsetzten. Dann wurde es 
Sitte, Ossuarien erhöht aufzustellen und Totenhäuser nachzubilden. Einige 
Schädel zeigen Deformationen. 

Im 4. —5. Jahrhundert setzte eine neue Aridisierung ein, die das Usboigebiet 
und das Sarykamischdelta wieder verwüstete. Weitere dkologische Katastro- 
phen folgten bis ins 20. Jahrhundert hinein. 

Jablonskijs Text enthält umfangreiche Statistiken über die Gräberfelder. 
Die Grabbeigaben hat er in Zeichnungen dokumentiert und dem Schädelmate- 
rial viel Aufmerksamkeit gewidmet. So ist ein Grundlagenband fur die Ar- 
chäologie Choresmiens und seiner regionalen Bevölkerung entstanden. 


Berlin B. Brentjes 
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Kleiss, Wolfram: Karawanenbauten im Iran, Teil IV. Materialien 
; zur Iranischeh Archäologie, VI, Berlin 1999. 147 Seiten Text mit 
268 Zeichnungen und 28 Tafeln Photographien. 


W. Kleiss setzt mit diesem! Band seine einmalige Dokumentation der Karawa- 
nenbauteri in Iran fort, die zu einer grundlegenden Arbeit zur iranischen Ge- 
schichte und darüber hinaus zur Geschichte der Weltwirtschaft bis ins 
19. Jahrhundert wird. Sie umfaßt die Bauten des Karawanenhandels, eines 
Systems, das seit der Antike bis in die Durchsetzung des europäisch be- 
herrschten Seehandels in blieb und die Struktur der nah- und mittelöst- 
lichen Gesellschaften unabhängig vom steten Werden und Vergehen von Sul- 
tanaten, Emiraten und Kalifaten regulierte. Sie zeichnet im Plan das alte Stra- 
ßennetz des Binnen- und Transitverkehrs des Iran mit Indien, Zentralasien 
und der arabischen Welt und zeigt die Variabilität der im Zweck einheitlichen 
Bauten, die dem Schutz und der Abwicklung des Handelsverkehrs dienten, 
auf. 

Teil I in 1966) Eahundeite die Provinzen im Nordwesten und Norden 
Irans. Teil ‘ (Berlin 1997) befaßte sich mit dem nördlichen Zentralbereich des 
Landes, und Teil II widmete sich den Regionen im Westen und im iranischen 
Zen Der jetzt vorgelegte Teil IV beschreibt die Provinzen Bushehr 
und Fars in Südwestiran. sind drei Übersichtskarten vorangestellt. Die 
eine (Abb.|1) bietet eine Rekonstruktion des transiranischen Netzes der Kara- 
wan n, wobei die ‚starke Betonung der Nord-Südverbindungen auf- 
fallt, die der seit der Safavidenzeit der Küste zugeordneten Wirtschaft ent- 
spricht. In! jener Zeit hat der vormals stärkere Ost-Westverkehr weitgehend 
an Bede verloren. | 

Die zweite Karte (Abb. 2) läßt die alte Transitstrecke südlich der Kaspisee 
sowie die Rolle Teherans jim späten Iran seit den Qadsharen gut erkennen. 
Die dritte Karte (Abb. 3) ist eine umfassende archäologische Karte, die weit 
über die Thematik des des hinausgehend die vom Autor erfaßten archäo- 
logischen Denkmäler seit prähistorischen Zeiten einschließlich der Burgen, 
Kirchen, Staumauern und anderer Anlagen kartiert. 

Die Provinz Bushehr wird noch in der Gegenwart von der alten Hafenstadt 
gleichen Namens dominiert. Fars ist auf Isfahan ausgerichtet, zu dem meh- 
rere führen. Die in Beschreibung und Planzeichnungen vorgestellten 
Bauten sind vorwiegend die üblichen rechteckigen Karavanserails und stam- 
men zumeist aus safavidischer und qadsharischer Zeit. Hinzu kommen Palä- 
ste, Festungen und Tempel. Interessant sind erhaltene Zisternen wie die bei 
Kotal-e Dukhtar und bei Shiraz (Abb. 45, 46, 158). Befestigte „Straßenstatio- 
nen“ wie die bei Shiraz erinnern an Festungstürme. Ungewöhnlich ist der 
Rundturm von Izadkhast (Abb. 92), eine Anlage aus der Zeit Abbas’ I. Auffällig 
zahlreich sind oktogonale :Karavanserails, so Khaneh Khorreh, Benaru und 
Debid (Abb. 101, 105, 224)! 

Bewund ert sind Ausdauer und Perfektion der Aufnahmen wie der 
ma | 
Berlin B. Brentjes 
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Boris A. Litvinsky: Die Geschichte des Buddhismus in Ostturke- 
stan. Harrassowitz Verlag Wiesbaden 1999. Studies in Oriental 
Religions; Vol. 44, X, 130 Seiten. ISSN 0340-6702; ISBN 3-447- 
04065-3. 


Ein im Jahre 1992 in russischer Sprache erschienener umfangreicher Artikel 
von Boris A. Litvinsky, dem Altmeister der zentralasiatischen Geschichtsfor- 
schung und Archdologie, liegt uns nun in Buchform in einer vom Autor selbst 
überarbeiteten deutschen Übersetzung vor, die von der Klopstock-Stiftung 
gefordert wurde. Das russische Original mit dem Titel Buddhizm findet sich 
auf den Seiten 427—508 des Sammelbandes Vostocngj Turkestan v drevnosti 
i rannem srednevekov'e. Daß es sich ursprünglich um einen Aufsatz handelt, 
muß in der folgenden Betrachtung unbedingt berücksichtigt werden, da man 
diese Studie, dies sei bereits im voraus angemerkt, nicht an den Mafstdben 
messen sollte, die man von einem umfassenden Handbuch zu demselben 
Thema erwarten dürfte. Ungeachtet des geringen Umfangs dieser Untersu- 
chung beeindruckt diese durch die Fülle und Komplexitàt des prüsentierten 
Materials, das aus Quellen von ganz heterogenem Charakter erarbeitet wor- 
den ist. Die Geschichte des Buddhismus in Zentralasien im allgemeinen und 
in Ostturkestan im besonderen kann bis auf den heutigen Tag nur in groben 
Zügen skizziert werden, da nur für wenige Bereiche des buddhistischen Le- 
bens reichhaltige Zeugnisse vorhanden sind. In anderen Fällen können nur 
einzelne Mosaiksteine, deren genaue Interpretation und Lokalisierung oft 
noch aussteht, unser Bild ergánzen helfen. Als wichtigste Quelle dienen dem 
Vf. bei seinem Versuch, die Ausbreitung und Entwicklung der buddhistischen 
Lehre in Ostturkestan nachzuzeichnen, die berühmten Berichte chinesischer 
Pilger, archäologische Zeugnisse, Inschriften und schließlich die in Textedi- 
tionen und Übersetzungen zugänglichen Handschriftenfunde selbst. Diese 
verstreuten und lückenhaften Informationen in Form einer Zusammenschau 
zu präsentieren, ist das besondere Verdienst des Autors. 

Bevor Litvinsky sich seinem eigentlichen Thema, der Darstellung der Ge- 
schichte des Buddhismus in Ostturkestan, zuwendet, skizziert er im 1. Ab- 
schnitt (pp. 1-16: „Der Buddhismus in Mittelasien (Westturkestan)") die Ver- 
hältnisse in Westturkestan, einem Gebiet, dem er mit Recht die Rolle einer 
„gigantischen Drehscheibe für den Buddhismus" zuschreibt. Hier kann der Vf. 
zum Teil von seinen eigenen Forschungsarbeiten berichten, da er an einigen 
archaologischen Grabungen in diesem Gebiet selbst ma&geblich beteiligt war. 
Im 2. Abschnitt des Buches (pp. 17-25: „Die Ausbreitung des Buddhismus in 
China“) werden dann die wichtigsten Thesen, die sich in der Forschung zum 
Problem der Einführung von Buddhas Lehre im Reich der Mitte entwickelt 
haben, zusammengestellt und die besondere Rolle zentralasiatischer Gelehr- 
ter in der frühen Phase der Übersetzung indischer buddhistischer Texte in 
das Chinesische unterstrichen. Die folgenden Kapitel bilden den eigentlichen 
Hauptteil des Buches. So ist der 3. Abschnitt (pp. 27—36: ,Der buddhistische 
Kanon in Ostturkestan. Frühe buddhistische Gemeinden") zwei auferst 
schwierigen Themen der zentralasiatischen Buddhismusforschung gewidmet, 
wobei zunüchst die Arbeit an den Handschriftenresten, die in Ostturkestan 
geborgen wurden, skizziert und die Verbreitung der bisher in diesem Raum 
identifizierten Schulrichtungen beschrieben wird. Das 4. Kapitel (pp. 37 —54: 
„Der Buddhismus in den südlichen Oasen Ostturkestans") verzeichnet legen- 
dàre und historische Nachrichten zur Einführung des Buddhismus in Khotan, 
wobei auch die Übersetzungen der bedeutendsten Texte in das Khotansaki- 
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sche und lias Chinesische zur Sprache kommen. Das Reich von Yarkand, über 
das man bis heute noch relativ wenig weif$, wird nur am Rande erwahnt. Im 
b. Abschnitt (pp. 55-74: „Der Buddhismus in den nördlichen Oasen Ostturke- 
stans") béschrankt sich der Autor im wesentlichen auf eine Darstellung der 
Verhältnisse in Kucha, wo das Herrscherhaus, wie man weif$, besonders enge 
Beziehungen zur Lehre des Buddha pflegte. Kashgar, Agni (Karashahr) und 
Turfan werden nur en passant behandelt. Zwei auf den ersten Blick verschie- 
dene Themen, die aber doch Berührungspunkte zeigen, werden im 6. Ab- 
schnitt (pp. 75-96: „Das Mönchsleben in den Gemeinden Ostturkestans. Bud- 
dhistische Feste“) zur Sprache gebracht. Die wichtigsten Bestandteile der 
Mönchsweihe und der zweimal im Monat stattfindenden Beichtzeremonie, 
das Almogensammeln und das Abschreiben heiliger Texte, ferner Prozessio- 
nen und die wirtschaftliche Organisation des Klosterlebens werden beschrie- 
ben. Der Schluß (pp. 97-102) restimiert die wichtigsten Fakten zur Verbrei- 
tung des Buddhismus bei den alten Türken. Das Buch wird durch eine um- 
fangreiche Bibliographie (pp. 103-127) abgerundet. 

Die eben angedeutete' Komplexität des Quellenmaterials, aus dem der 
Autor geschöpft hat, mag| die Ursache für einige Mängel im Detail gewesen 
sein. Da mir das russische Original nicht zugänglich war, kann ich nicht beur- 
teilen, ob sich die zu ko erenden Fehlschreibungen indischer Termini, 
Namen und Werktitel sowie andere Ungenauigkeiten möglicherweise wäh- 
rend der tzung oder des Druckes der deutschen Fassung eingeschli- 
chen haben. Durch eine sorgfältigere Durchsicht hatte man folgende Fehler 
vermeiden können: Suargamasamädhisütra statt richtigem Saramgamasa- 
mädhisütra (pp. 23-24), Hermann Lüders statt korrektem Heinrich Lüders 
(pp. 32 und 83; auf p. 32 einmal richtig „Heinrich Luders“). Ferner ist 
pratimoksa zu prätimoksa (passim), Dharmaraksema zu Dharmaksema 
(pp. 61 und 62), Abhidharmakasästra zu Abhidharmakosasdstra (p. 66), Yo- 
gavidht zu Yogavidhi (p. 66), Mahdydna-Yogdcdryabhamisdstra und Yoga- 
cäryabhümisäastra zu Mahayana-Yogäcdrabhümisästra bzw. Yogäcärabhuü- 
misästra (p.67), Agni (Kashgar) zu Agni (Karashahr) (p. 73), $Sikasamäna, 
Sramaneru, $ramaneri zu Siksamdna, $rümanera und §rdmanertka (p. 88), 
Abhidharmakosasütra zu lAbhidharmakosasastra (p. 99) und Singä Sali Tu- 
täng zu Sipko Sali Tutup (b. 100) zu korrigieren. 

Im folgenden sollen einige kleinere Anmerkungen noch ein paar Detailpro- 
bleme rechen: 

— p. 31: Die hier aufg lite Behauptung, daß das Saddharmapundartkasü- 
tra, ,den Buddhisten aller er, in denen die Lehre des „Großen Fahrzeugs“ 
verbreitet ist, als das wichtigste der Mahäyäna-Sütras“ gelte, ist zu verallge- 
meinernd. ‚Die Bedeutung, die die einzelnen Schulrichtungen, die sich nicht 
in der Hauptsache auf diesen Text als maßgebliche Autorität stützen, ihren 
jeweiligen eigenen traditionsstiftenden Sütras beimessen, wird durch diese 
kategorische Aussage unterschlagen. 

— Auf p. 34 ist unten im.Haupttext von den über 2200 identifizierten chine- 


sischen Fragmenten ,der Turfansammlung“ die Rede, doch weif man nicht, 
welche ung nun ich gemeint ist. Da nach einer Aufzáhlung der 
wichti bisher identifizierten Werke die Katalogbünde von Schmitt/Thilo 


und Thilo 'zitiert werden, denkt man unwillkürlich an die Berliner Turfan- 
samml doch wird in der Anmerkung 41 zu den aufgezählten Werken ge- 
sagt: „Sie gehören zum Bestand der Dunhuang-Sammlung des Instituts für 
Orientforschung der ی‎ der Wissenschaften der UdSSR (heute: Akade- 


mie St. Petersburg).“ 
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— Auf p. 71 schreibt Litvinsky: „Weiter östlich, in Shoréuq und um Turfan 
herum, gab es neben den Hmayana-Mónchen auch Anhänger des Mülasarvà- 
stivida. ... Diese Schule sorgte fur die Verbreitung von Mahäyäna-Texten.“ 
Diese Charakterisierung ist mißverständlich, denn die Müulasarvästivädins ge- 
horen als nikdya selbst dem Hmayana an, auch wenn in dogmatischer Hin- 
sicht dem Mahäyäna zugehörige Schulen dem Vinaya der Mülasarvästivädins 
folgen. Dies gilt bekanntlich fur den tibetischen Buddhismus. 

— Litvinsky spricht auf p. 82 wieder von „der Turfan-Sammlung“. Nur auf- 
grund der zitierten Autoren wird deutlich, daf$ die Berliner Turfan-Sammlung 
gemeint sein muß. 

'— Zu den tibetischen Dokumenten, die im Gansu-Korridor gefunden wer- 
den, schreibt Litvinsky auf p. 85: „Abgeschrieben wurden tibetische und chit 
nesische Texte, vor allem die Satasdhasrikä, das Prajndpdramitdsiira, das 
Aparitdyurdhydnasiira u.a.“ Hierzu ist zu bemerken, daß es nicht das Praj- 
fidpdramitüsüutra gibt, sondern nur verschiedene Fassungen von unter- 
schiedlicher Lünge, von denen die Satasdhasrikaprajnapdramita die um- 
fangreichste ist. Mit Aparitäyurdhyänasütra dürfte das Aparimitäyuhsütra 
gemeint sein, da Litvinsky auf derselben Seite das Werk Tibetan Literary 
Texts and Documents Concerning Chinese Turkestan (Teil I-II, London 1935 
und 1951) von E. W. Thomas als Quelle nennt, wo man den korrekten Titel 
nachschlagen kann. 

— Auf p. 87 wird die.upasampadd, die Ordination zum Mönch, fälschlich 
als „Sühnezeremonie“ bezeichnet. 

— Der genaue Titel der Sanskritausgabe des Goldglanzsütras durch J. No- 
bel lautet Suvarnabhdsottamastira und nicht Suvarnaprabhasottamasiütra 
(p. 119). Nur die tibetischen und chinesischen Textausgaben sowie das Wor- 
terbuch tragen den von Litvinsky angegebenen Titel. 

— Auf p. 129 wird die Abkürzung CAJ durch ,College art journal. New 
York" aufgelóst. Der im Literaturverzeichnis angeführte Aufsatz von Emme- 
rick „Names from Central Asia“ ist aber im Central Asiatic Journal erschie- 
nen. 

Abschließend seien noch drei Verbesserungsvorschláge genannt: 

1. Auch wenn im Vorwort ausdrücklich gesagt wird, daß nur die indischen 
Termini für die deutsche Fassung des Werkes vereinheitlicht werden konnten, 
SO würe dennoch eine Harmonisierung der Umschrift des Chinesischen wün- 
schenswert gewesen. 

2. Zuweilen wird nicht genau angegeben, welcher Sprache ein Terminus 
entnommen wurde. So werden besonders auf pp. 81f. Päli- und Sanskritfor- 
men ohne einen weiteren Hinweis nebeneinander gebraucht. 

3. Indices und Kartenmaterial fehlen leider. Zumindest ein Namensregister 
hütte die Arbeit mit diesem Buch wesentlich erleichtert, doch ist dies nicht 
dem Autor anzulasten, da dieser das Werk ursprünglich in Form eines Aufsat- 
zes veróffentlicht hatte. 

Die genannten Monita sollen aber das Verdienst des Autors keineswegs in 
Abrede stellen, der wie kaum ein anderer mit den unterschiedlichen Facetten 
des zentralasiatischen Buddhismus vertraut ist. 


Marburg Jens Wilkens 
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Lloyd Miller, Music and Song in Persia: The Art of Avaz, Cur- 
zon, Richmond 1999, pp. 360 (50.00 pounds). 

۱ 


The bibliography on Persian classical music continues to grow and to appear 
always the more consi t, also thanks to the studies published in the main 
European languages, to which we must add this recent volume by Lloyd 
Miller of Utah University, In presenting his own methodology, Miller reviews 
the principal methodological approaches which were adopted in previous 
researches on Persian classical music. He then criticizes the American under- 
standing of ethno-musicology and, more in general, the typical approach of 
what he defines ‘First World’, labeled as a sort of ‘voyeurism’ into foreign 
cultures historically represented by what is known as Orientalism. Miller 
declares his own affiliation to the French school, from which — at the begin- 
ning of the sixties — he, started moving his first steps in his initiation to 
Eastern music. The direct path, which in his opinion is the only correct re- 
search-method, follows the model of the traditional transmission of a given 
cultural heritage. This is T through a long apprenticeship which brings 
the student close to the music by immerging him/her in the ‘concentric cir- 
cles' of sonic wisdom. The regular encounters with the teacher, the imitation 


vocal art, commonly defined by the term avaz, while also studying the lan- 
guage and literature of this Eastern couniry. In this regard, the works of 
Zonis, Nett] and Caton + which have represented a basic source for the 
understanding of Persian music in Anglosaxon world — do not figure in Mil- 
ler’s bibliography the author's agreement with the criticisms moved 
to these scholars by the] Iranian school. Indeed, according to the Iranian 
school, their approach would lack the necessary ‘interiorization’ of the tradi- 
tional heritage. On the other hand, Miller is in basic agreement with the re- 


colleague:— who has become an ‘insider’ of Iranian musical culture, to the 
point of being regarded as a noticeable performer — Miller does not concen- 
trate on the more philosdphical, Spiritual or experiential aspects, but rather 
on more Objective elemerits such as the modal system and the poetical texts 
concerning the art of singi 

His initiation took place under the guidance of Mahmud Karimi (1927) and 
Daryush Safvat (1922) — to whom he constantly refers to in the course of his 
study dedicated essentially to vocal art — and represents the heritage of a 
chain of mo which, beginning in the XIXth century, comes down to our 
present time. The paternity of the heritage's version is extremely important 
in Iranian music, since each master infuses into it his own unmistakable 
mark. The articulation of'the series of traditional musical themes, gushe, is 
divided in modal , dastgah, the ensemble of which combines itself 
into the entire system, raklif, which represents the science of music and its 
realization in a complete form. Thus, the collection or series of melodies 


present a this study descends from a line of masters of the Qajar epoch 
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(1785-1925), among whom we find prestigious names such as Mirza ‘Abdol- 
lah (1845-1918), Hosein Qoli (d. 1913) and Darwish Khan (d. 1926). 

Music and Song in Persia is an illustrated volume of 360 pages subdivided 
into six chapters, also comprising six appendixes. After presenting a syn- 
thetic overview of the historical background and of the Islamic context the 
author examines the institutions which — from the end of the sixties up to 
the present — have carried out an activity of study, documentation, research 
and teaching on the traditional musical heritage both in Iran and abroad. 
Particular emphasis 1s placed on the function of the Center for Preservation 
and Propagation of Persian Music, founded in 1968 in Teheran by Daryush 
Safvat, and its principal figures and teachers. Indeed, this Center has been 
one of the most solid defensive barriers against the decay and westernization 
of traditional art music. Some of the pupils of this Center, among whom is 
Miller himself, have created in the United States groups and departments 
associated with it. These associated centers cultivate Persian classical music 
through activities such as conferences, concerts, musical archives, publica- 
tions and reviews. The central part of Miller’s work is devoted to a presenta- 
tion of the general characteristics of the modal system, highlighting the con- 
stitutive parts of the traditional musical language as found in the motifs or 
thematical nuclei of the guske. Their distribution according to the radif of 
four masters — Ma'ruf, Borumand, Saba and Karimi — is intended to show 
the profound connection between the traditional heritage and the sound sy- 
stem. This latter one must be viewed as a dynamic whole, unfolding itself 
under the impulse of creative forms. Especially interesting are the tables 
through which it is possible to determine the etymology of each gushe, subdi- 
vided into five categories or principal spheres of meaning: musical or techni- 
cal, emotional or esthetic, geographic, ethnic or religious, descriptive. In the 
last part of Miller's work, framed into a series of appendixes, we find the 
translations of the poetical texts of Karimi’s radif, together with a metrical 
analysis, some brief remarks on the principal musical instruments and an 
apparatus of musical transcriptions. The book is especially intended for read- 
ers already familiar with the basic elements of Persian music. In this way, he 
or she will be able to deepen his/her knowledge of the textual contents of 
the traditional heritage without having to search for any further historical 
data. 


Rome Paolo Scarnecchia 


Ts. Namkhainyambuu, Bounty from the Sheep: autobiography of 
a herdsman, translated by Mary Rossabi, introduction by Morris 
Rossabi, Inner Asia Book Series Number 1. White Horse Press: 
Cambridge, 2000. X + 150 pages. 


The distant past echos from the pages of Namkhainyambuu’s autobiography 
Khonini khishig [Bounty from the Sheep, Ulaanbaator 1991]. Born in 1948 
as the first son in a poor herding family near the Tariat River, in Songino 
sum of the then Mongolian People’s Republic (MPR), he witnessed the 
establishment of state farms, their transformation into negdels (collectiviza- 
tion) and the collapse of this system in 1991-1992 with privatization of the 
herds. Leaving school in 1961 for the life his ancestors had followed, he rose 
to garner local and national awards both agriculturally and politically, but 
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customs of the herdsmen inherited from our ancestors so that during these 
times of change, all of these things can be revived.” (p. 73) It is a passion for 
the animals, the land, and the water of Mongolia’s past reflected in and ap- 
plied to the present, an irge to preserve the purity of the language, even 
the traditional way of making leather equipment. Before rendering a harsh 


ral or “organic” rearing of livestock — free from chemical substance, genetic 
engineering, pesticides, hormone additives in feed — which aims more at high 
quality than quantity driven by profit. 

The autobiography lated and introduced by the Rossabis is not an 
arbitrary choice, but they imet and spent time with Namkhainyambuu and his 
family, going over his book, and encouraging the Appendix of this volume: 
Namkhainyambuu's unfinished and unpublished Mongolian version of "A 
Manual for Herders", now appearing first in English. 

The lengthy introduction by Morris Rossabi provides a glimpse of pre-MPR 

ean 


MPR, especially during the 1980s and the current issues under the Republic 
of Mongolia as it pushed for a more democratic Society and market economy 
during the 1990s. Most of the topics are approached from within a politico- 


not always related) known as khot ail, the advent of farm mechanization, 
multiple es herding and related problems as well as the over-reliance on 
goats, pasture degradation, the population flight from rural areas to towns 
and cities! with the subsequent return to the countryside by those who did 
not find jobs, resulting in too many herders on a fragile landscape. Problems 
that need to be solved on'a national level such as transportation, the lack of 


sabi. What is missing is more of a discussion of sheep and sheep raising in 
Mongolia, ıboth prior to and during the MPR. The acceptance or reluctance 
to change traditional herding practices, including views on modem veterinary 
Medicine are not only a part of Namkhinyambuu's Story, but also one of 
importance to modern Mongolia. Essentially the Rossabis let N amkhainyam- 
buu's ual" stand for itself — which it does quite well in terms of raising 


let alone replace the traditional way. As such, this manual becomes a part of 
the tradition that has to been presented mainly in terms of horses and 
camels, but was practice | for centuries for all five animals: horses, cattle, 
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camels, sheep and goats. Namkhainyambuu simplifies his instructions on the 
raising of the common native sheep (sartuul) in Mongolta to conditions found 
in three major geographic zones: Khanghai, Steppe and Gobi. At he end of 
the manual there are 17 useful tables on such things as supplementary feed- 
ing, watering times, developmental stages of jambs, labor requirements, wool 
production, fattening lambs and sheep, preparations needed for lambing. Spe- 
cial attention is paid to breeding ewes as well as the birth and raising of 
lambs. Namkhainyambuu briefly discusses the numerous ailments suffered 
by sheep and their treatments. Throughout he suggests the value of good 
record keeping on the herds, by no means a modem concept but one that 
can easily be traced, albeit less detailed, to the beginnings of the Mongol 
empire. 

According to some, this common Mongolian Sheep is “multipurpose and 
low in productivity", and is only one of five types (the other four raised 
especially for meat, carpet wool, milk or Jambskin) in five distinct zones (1) 
the northern mountain and grassland, (2) the central steppe, (3) the southern 
semi-arid zone, (4) the semi-desert Gobi region, and (5) the Altai mountains; 
fifteen or more indigenous breeds (including cross-breeds) are recognized 
with body measurements, wool characteristics.” The multipurpose sheep rai- 
sed by Namkhainyambuu are the sustenance of the herder or, one might say, 
provide subsistence living with at least 100-150 sheep. Economic viability 
on a national level is more dependent upon those sheep bred for specific use, 
marketable for their by-products both within Mongolia and, upon meeting 
international prerequisites especially in terms of food standards, then capable 
of reaching the world marketplace. Whether highly-bred for specific use or 
the common sheep of Mongolia, a careful integration of traditional and mod- 
ern methods of sheep raising are necessary. To avoid mistakes and achieve 
this it is of tantamount importance to know the traditional means and to 
understand why these methods were developed over the centuries by Mongo- 
lia’s herdsmen. 


Indiana University Bloomington, Indiana Ruth I. Meserve 


E. Rtveladze und Dz Il'jasov (Red.): Materialy Tocharstanskoj 
Ekspedicii, V.1. Archeologiteskie Issledovanija Kampyrtepa. 
Taschkent, 2000, Verlag San’at, BBK 63.4 (5 Zzb), ja 43, M-341, 
144 Seiten Text mit Photographien und Zeichnungen. 


Der Sammelband referiert die 1079 bis 1902 vorgenommenen Ausgrabungen 
des im Amu-Darja-Tal gelegenen Kampyrtepa. In der Einleitung (S. 3-4) da- 
tiert E. Rvteladze die Blütezeit der Anlage in den Übergang vom 1. zum 
2. Jahrhundert n. Chr. und erwähnt unter den Funden vor allem Texte in grie- 
chischen und baktrischen Alphabeten, desgleichen Brahmitexte und Texte in 
Schriften, die bisher nicht identifiziert wurden. 


1 G. Batsukh and E. Zagdsuren, “Sheep Breeds of Mongolia", World Animal 
Review / FAO 68, No. 3 (1991): 13. 
2 Ibid., pp. 11-25. 
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Kampytepa ist eine der wenigen weitgehend - c. drei Viertel der Oberflà- 
che - freigelegten befestigten Städte der Kuschanenzeit, deren Zitadelle 
Hauptziel der Grabungen war. Rtveladze beschreibt auch „Kampyrtepa — 
Struktur, Periodisierung* (S. 5-18). Die Stadt lag auf dem rechten Ufer des 
Amu-Darja und kontrolli bzw. schutzte den Handel entlang des Flusses 
und von Baktrien nach Sogdien. Die auch als „Kafyrkala“ bekannte Anlage 
besteht aus der Zitadelle und der auf zwei Seiten vorgelagerten Wohnstadt, 
die gleichfalls massiv befestigt war. Die zum Teil recht gut erhaltenen Türme 
der AuSenmauer sind rechteckig. Ungefahr 400 Meter der Mauer konnten 
freigelegt; werden. Im Ostteil der Stadt lage eine Reihe von Totenhäusern. 
Ausführlich schildert Rtveladze die Festung (Abb. 3) mit Wall und Graben. Er 
weist vier Bauschichten nach, die erste aus dem 3.—2. Jahrhundert, die zweite 
aus der zweiten Hälfte des 2. und aus dem 1. Jahrhundert, die dritte aus dem 
1. Jahrhundert n. Chr. bis in das erste Viertel des 2. Jahrhunderts und die 
vierte aus der Mitte des 2. Jahrhunderts. 

D. Rusanov bearbeitete die ,Stadtbau-Kultur Kampyrtepas in der Kuscha- 
nenzeit" (S. 19—32) und gibt eine Gliederung der Bauten nach Gruppen und 
Strukturen. I. Azimov versuchte eine Rekonstruktion der Ansicht der Kuscha- 
nenf Kampyrtepa (S. 33—38). S. Kurbanov referierte die ,Archàologi- 
schen Un chungen der Zitadelle Kampyrtepa" (S. 39—74), und S. Sejko 
icu an ,Ausgrabungen der Wohnkomplexe im Ostteil von Kampyrtepa" 
(S. 75-96). 

Dz. Iljasov beschiftigte sich mit den ,Terrakotten von Kampyrtepa" 
(S. 97-108). P. Zepova publizierte die ,Verzierte Keramik von Kampyrtepa“ 
(S. 107-122), und V. Puneva beschrieb die „Perlen und Anhänger aus Kampyr- 
tepa“ (S. 123-130). 

Einen '„unikal’nyj“ uum aus Kampyrtepa bearbeitete V. Nikonorov 
(S. 131—188). Es handelt'sich in der Tat um ein Unikat mit Malereien auf 
beiden Seiten der Griffplatte. Auf der einen Seite befindet sich ein Hahn und 
auf der anderen ein Damenkopf im Stil der Miranmalereien. 

Den Abschluß bildet eine Kurzstudie über „Legenden über KafirSachar", 
das Dorf, das heute an der Stelle von Kampyrtepa steht. 

Der einzige Einwand des Rezensenten besteht gegen die Datierung in die 
Jahrhunderte vor der christlichen Ära als einer Kuschanenstadt. Die Münz- 
funde (Vima Kadphises und Kanischka) datieren in das spate 1. und in das 
2. Jahrhundert n. Chr. Angonsten ist erfreulich, daß aus Taschkent auch jetzt 
noch wissenschaftlich ا زر‎ Dokumentationen kommen. 

Berlin B. Brentjes 


۱ 

| Sarianidi, V.: Myths of Ancient Bactria and Margiana on its Seals 

` and Amulets. Pentagraphic Ltd Moskau 1998, ISBN 5-93202-001-6, 
336 Seiten Text, uber 1800 Abbildungen. 


Der verdiente اضرا مر‎ leri den bisher umfangreichsten Katalog „baktri- 
scher“ Siegel und Amuletfe vor. Der Katalog umfaßt Material aus den Samm- 
lungen des Louvre, des Metropolitan Museums und des Ligabue-Instituts in 
Venedig. Grofe Teile des erstmals vorgelegten Bestandes befinden sich in 
den Privatsammlungen R. Garner und I. Rose sowie in der Anahita Gallerie in 
Santa Fe. R. Garner ermöglichte durch eine großzugige Finanzierung sowohl 
Sarianidis Studien wie den Druck der vorliegenden Publikation, wie der Autor 
dankbar hervorhebt. 
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Der Band umfaßt eine kurze Darstellung des „Historical and cultural back- 
grounds“ (S. 13-47) und den gewaltigen Katalog mit guten Reproduktionen 
der erfafsten Materialien, was ihn zu einem grundlegenden Werk der altorien- 
talischen Archäologie und Kunstgeschichte werden läßt. In dem historischen 
Kommentar legt Sarianidi im Anschluß an P. Amiet seine Auffassung dar, die 
„baktrische“ Kultur sei aus dem nördlichen vorderasiatischen Raum abzulei- 
ten und in das 2. Jahrtausend v. Chr. zu datieren. Er verweist allerdings selbst 
auf die höheren Datierungen des Materials in der „westlichen“ Literatur, de- 
nen eine andere Chronologie zugrunde liegt. Der Rezensent zweifelt sowohl 
an der Datierung wie an der Ableitung aus dem syrisch-kleinasiatischen 
Raum, da die Materialien auch für eine Kulturbewegung in entgegengesetzter 
Richtung in Anspruch genommen werden könnten, soweit man überhaupt 
Wanderbewegungen für die Bildmotive annehmen will 

Doch unbeschadet dieser unterschiedlichen Auffassung ist das vorgelegte 
Material faszinierend, und man kann Sarianidi nur zustimmen, daß hier im 
besten Sinne eine eigenständige altorientalische Kultur behandelt wird, gleich 
welcher Sprachfamilie ihre Träger angehört haben mögen. Sowohl die figura- 
tiven wie die geometrischen Motive weisen auf eine komplizierte Religion 
hin, die „Tierstil“ und abstrakte Symbole verwendet, wie man sie in dieser 
Kombination kaum anderwärts antrifft. Es sind zumeist „Stempel“, daneben 
auch zahlreiche neu publizierte Rollsiegel, unter denen einige Stücke wie 
Nr. 1483, 1492, 1496 und 1498 mesopotamische Importe sein können. Nr. 1498 
steht achämenidischen Siegeln nahe, Nr. 1492 gleicht neuassyrischen „Volks“- 
Siegeln, und Nr. 1483 könnte mittelassyrisch sein. Die Siegel mit vier Reiter- 
bildern — Nr. 1486, 1487 und 1488 — können nicht dem frühen 2. Jahrtausend 
zugewiesen werden. 

Eine zeitliche Differenzierung der Stempel ist zur Zeit noch nicht möglich, 
aber ebenso wahrscheinlich wie eine lokale Gliederung. Das ist jedoch das 
Wesen von Sammlungsmaterial, das hoffentlich in Zukunft durch gegrabene 
Stücke näher bestimmt werden kann. Ein Beispiel hierfur ist der Zylinder 
Nr. 1786 aus der Nordnekropole von Gonur, Grab 23, der sich mit Siegeln aus 
Seistan verbinden läßt. 


Berlin B. Brentjes 


Svat Soucek: A History of Inner Asia. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000, 369 pp. 


Interest in Central Asia, as reflected in the number and variety of monographs 
and doctoral dissertations being produced on its history, culture, and politics, 
has been growing steadly over the past several decades. Admirable surveys 
of the region in English have also appeared in recent years. An Introduction 
to the History of the Turkic Peoples (1992), by Peter B. Golden, and Central 
Asia: 130 Years of Russian Dominance (1994), edited by Edward Allworth, 
come immediately to mind. But as with other works that could be mentioned, 
they either emphasize a particular discipline or cover a limited period of 
time. Svat Soucek’s work, on the other hand, is a general survey covering the 
development of the region from the seventh century to the present, and thus 
it fills a notable gap in the literature available to the non-specialist and the 
student. 

Inner Asia, for Soucek, encompasses the territory of the present five Cen- 
tral Asian republics together with the province of Sinkiang in China, and 
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Mongolia, and he begins his book with the arrival of Islam in Central Asia, 
arguing that the period before the seventh century properly belongs to the 
archaeologist rather than the historian. His introduction to the geography of 
the region and the ethnolinguistic and religious identity of its peoples is thor- 
ough and straightforward. What follows this introduction is a systematic and 
generally chronological history that concentrates on Central Asia, but also 
includes chapters on the Buddhist Mongols, the Republic of Mongolia, and 


One of Ine tasks Soucek has set for himself is to trace the emergence of 
Central Asia’s identity over time. For him, Islamization and Turkicization are 
the two elements above all others that define the region, the two ,catalytic 
factors,“ that in modern times resisted tsarist Russian, Soviet, and Chinese 
attempts to undo or alter their effects on the peoples of the region. But he 
fully recoghizes the influence of these outsiders on the evolution of the region 
in the nineteenth and twe tieth centuries, and he follows carefully the endur- 
ing contributions of civilization to the development of medieval and 
modern Central Asia. 

Of the significant stages in the process of Islamization and Turkicization 
in Central Asia, he points especially to the advent of the Qarakhanids around 
the year 1000. Unlike the Kök Turks, who had dominated Transoxania much 
earlier, these newest Turkic arrivals acknowledged the Islamic cities to the 
west as their spiritual home, and their settlement heralded a change from 
Iranian to Turkic سر بت سب‎ Soucek describes the Timurid period, which 
cultivated two types of high culture — Persian and the burgeoning Turkic — 
as a high point in the civilization of Islam and of the Central Asian peoples. 

Throughout the book he raises fundamental questions about the long-term 
development of Central Asia. In discussing the Shaybanids in the sixteenth 
century, for example, he the economic and cultural decline of the 
region and seeks its . He urges that traditional views about the effects 
of new sea routes to the Far East as the primary cause of decline be modified. 
Decline there was, he admits, and over time alternate trade routes diminished 
the region’s importance as a crossroads of international trade, but the process 
was gradual and was interrupted by periods of prosperity in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; He suggests that the technological and economic 
advances of the West, which barely touched Inner Asia, and the ideological 
conflict between Persia and Central Asia must also be taken into account in 
explainingithe region's isolation and decay. In a later chapter he returns to 
the theme, noting how the rulers of Bukhara, the Janids and the Manghits, 
ignored or:rejected what was going on outside their borders. 

Soucek devotes much space to the Russian and Soviet impact on Central 
Asia. He examines both the good and the bad sides of the Russian colonial 
regime before the First Wi rid War. On the one hand, he argues, the Russians 
did toa certain degree carry out a civilizing mission, but, on the other hand, 
the regime|they installed bore all the marks of European colonialism. He tries 
to be eve ded, too, the Soviet regime between the 1920s and 1980s. 
He shows how its nationality policy, beginning with the Delimitation of 1924, 
was full of contradictions, as it set in motion the process of modern nation 
building based on ethnic and language criteria and at the same time steadily 
expanded the role of the central authorities in Moscow and held up Russian 
culture and language and the Russian people as models to be emulated. He 
describes how Soviet authorities made great efforts to modernize the eco- 
nomy of the region, but in'the end created a monstrous colonial system that 
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led to a destructive monoculture and environmental degradation. His depic- 
tion of the native Communist leadership from the 1950s to the 1980s, using 
Sharaf Rashidov in Uzbekistan and Dinmukhamed Kunaev in Kazakhstan as 
examples, is uniformly grim, and the comparison he makes with the true 
Central Asian patriots of the 1920s such as the Kazakh-Kyrgyz Turar Ryskulov 
and the Uzbek Fayzulla Khojaev is striking. Cultural life and literature are 
amply dealt with in these chapters, but perhaps a little more could be said 
about the internal economic, social, and political development of the region 
in order to buttress the general themes. 

Independent Central Asia, as Soucek portrays it, is a work in progress. 
Here, too, his account is balanced. As the transition from Communism to 
new political and economic forms has proceeded democracy has shown itself 
to be a fragile flower, and social tension. has been widespread (The account 
of Tajikistan’s travails, an extreme case, is full of insights). But Soucek at the 
same time emphasizes how great the break with the past has been, even as 
be recognizes how crucial Russia's role is likely to be for some time to come. 

Soucek has written a comprehensive and lucid introduction to the region. 
He covers political development and literary and cultural trends in some 
detail, and his two- and three-page portraits of writers and scholars such as 
Mahmud Kashgari, Mir Ali Shir Navai, and Sadriddin Ayni offer insight into 
the mental climate of their respetive times. His book combines narrative and 
analysis in such a way as to appeal to a wide audience and to make an ideal 
text for courses on Central Asia. 


Urbana, Illinois Keith Hitchins 
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theaterwissenschaftliche Aspekte berück- 
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fast vollständige Übersetzung des poe- 
tischen (Euvres durch Erwin von Zach 
(1872-1942) vor, allerdings In zT. səl- 
tenen Zeitschriften verstreut. Der Band 
enthält die kompletten Bücher XI-XV der 
Gedichte, dle In der Zeitschrift De Chine- 
sche Revue In Batavia erschlenen sind, von 
der in deutschen Bibllotheken kein Exem- 
plar existiert. 


7: Wolfgang Seuberlich 

Zur Verwaltungsgeschichte 
der Mandschurei (1644—1930) 
Herausgegeben von Hartmut Walravens 
2001. Ca. 128 Selten, 1 Abb., gb 

ISBN 3-447-04438-1 

ca. DM 98,— / 2002: 6 49,— (D) / sfr 84,— 
Wolfgang Seuberlich (1906-1985), als 
Baltendeutscher in Harbin aufgewachsen, 
befasste sich zeitlebens mit seiner zwel- 
ten Heimat. Seine Dissertation über die 


IL 


Verwaltungsgeschichte, der Mandschurel, 
Im 2. Weltkrieg verschollen, Ist bls heute 
durch keine andere Arbelt in westlichen 
Sprachen ersetzt worden und wird deshalb 
hier erstmals veröffentlicht. 


8: Astrid Brochlos 
Das Gut Minase 


(Minase no shö) 

als Fallbeispiel für Entstehung und 

frühe Entwicklung einer mittelaltertichen 
Grundherrschaft in Japan 

2001. Ca, 328 Selten, gb 

ISBN 3-447-04447-0 

ca. DM 100-7 2002: € 50,— (D) / sFr 86,— 
Diese Studie beleuchtet am Beispiel des 
Gutes Minase, einem Besitztum des bedeu- 
tenden Ostilchen Großen Tempels (TódalJi) 
in Nara, Entstehung und Konsolidierung 
einer monastischen Grundherrschaft im 
frühmittelalterlichen Japan. 


9: Hartmut Walravens (Hg.) 
Albert Grünwedel 
Briefe und Dokumente 


2001. XXVI, 206 Seiten, 1 Frontispiz, 


7 Abb., gb 

ISBN 3-447-04454-3 

ca DM 128,-/ 2002: € 64,— (D) / sf 109,- 
Zum hundertsten Jubiláum der deutschen 
Turfanforschung (2002) wird nun der 
gesammelte Briefwechsel Albert Grün- 
wedels (1856—1935) vorgelegt, der selne 
vielsaltige Tátigkelt in zahlreichen Facetten 
beiguchtet. Der größte Tell des Materials 
besteht in der Korrespondenz mit seinem 
Lehrer und Mentor Ernst Kuhn; ferner 
sind u.a. wiedergegeben: Schriftwechsel 
mit dem Architekten Emst Boerschmann, 
dem Anthropologen Felix von, Luschan, 
dem Geographen Richard Andree, der 
Universität Göttingen. 
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